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CHAPTER | 


Bitxy paid but little attention to Hepsey’s scold- 
ing as she unwrapped his halter rope from the 
bush around which it had become entangled. He 
was only a mustang pony, but he did have horse 
sense. And he knew women. When they went on 
the rampage, the only thing to do was to keep still. 
Lending an indifferent ear he went on nipping the 
tall luscious grass while Hepsey continued. 

“It’s awful for you to act this way, Billy, on a 
person’s sixteenth birthday. You know I said be- 
fore we left the claim that we were going to stop 
at the Deserted Inn on our way to Quiniault.” Hep- 
sey looked up at the windowless and doorless old 
building standing grim and alone a few feet away. 
“And there’s no use to remind you, after all the 
years we’ve been coming here, that this is where 
I share my secrets with you and Jack.” She 
scowled. “But how can a person pretend anything 
with a horse acting like you are today? You've 
spoiled my inspiration.” 

Straightening out the rope and warning him 
that he was not to let it become entangled again, 
Hepsey left Billy and went over to the Deserted 
Inn. She disappeared inside the empty old shell 
and came out a nena later carrying a paper 
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bag. Sitting down upon a discarded grocery box 
she drew out the contents of the bag and began to 
eat. 

Jack, lying upon the ground near her, scented 
the food. He rose and came to her side, wagging 
his tail as he looked up expectantly. Hepsey 
smiled down at him sympathetically. 

“Hungry, Jack? Want a piece?” She held out 
a sandwich. The dog sniffed and a low half 
growl, half whine rumbled deep in his throat. She 
broke the sandwich and divided it with him. 

Her lunch finished, Hepsey gathered the end of 
the paper bag together, blew it full of wind and 
popped it. The sound made a loud report in the 
drowsy silence of the Burn. She rose and went 
down to the creek for a drink. Jack followed her. 
Bending over, she plunged her face into the clear, 
cold stream and took a long draught of the moun- 
tain water. She lifted her head and watched for a 
moment where it leaped out from beneath the 
bridge of the puncheon road and trickling past her 
became lost in the underbrush beyond. Presently 
she rose and walking slowly back to the Deserted 
Inn, her eyes rested upon the Hidden Hills. 

The spur was the first foothill of the Olympic 
Mountains visible in that region of the Olympic 
Forest. This hill rising to a height of about a thou- 
sand feet, merged into the other foothills which 
wandered northward to dissolve into the blue- 
rimmed and snow-capped peaks of the Olympics. 
Covered by a thick growth of evergreen timber, the 
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Hidden Hills made a sharp contrast to the devas- 
tated area of the Burn, which for miles was an un- 
picturesque scene of charred logs, dead stumps 
and trees. Many of these trees, void of leaf or 
branch, rose like lifeless fingers that touched the 
skyline. 

Hepsey was unconscious of the ugly scar the 
Burn made upon the Olympic Forest. She saw 
only the riot of color surrounding her; the deep 
green of the forest in the distance, the pale olive 
of maples along the creek, the wild flowers grow- 
ing among the underbrush, the vivid blue of the 
sky, gleaming like polished metal that June after- 
noon. She heard the exuberant song of birds 
which hung on branches or soared through the air. 
The busy hum of insects rose all about her. The 
sound of a grouse drumming somewhere off in the 
woods came to her ears. Suddenly her eyes filled 
with a tender light, a whimsical smile played upon 
her lips. She stopped and stood very quiet for a 
time, 

““*And what is so rare as a day in June’?” she 
murmured softly, She looked down at Jack who 
stood beside her. “The man who wrote that poem 
must have lived in a place as beautiful as the 
Olympic Forest *° She hesitated. ‘That is if 
there is another place like this.” 

Presently returning to Billy, she stroked his 
coarse mane. 

“When you come to think of it, aren't you 
ashamed that you went and spoiled everything?” 
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Nudging him, she leaned over and rubbed her 
cheek against the pony’s nose, “I’ve got a feeling 
that you are ashamed now—so maybe I'll tell you 
anyway.” 

His brown eyes bulging, Billy remained quite 
still as if he were waiting to hear. Hepsey looked 
over at Jack. Sitting upon his haunches, his ears 
lifted, his nose pointed toward the underbrush 
back of the Deserted Inn, some suspicious odor 
had attracted Jack’s attention. 

“Are you listening, Jack?” At the word “lis- 
ten” the dog turned sharply. “Well, what I was 
going to tell you about was a resolution I made this 
morning when I remembered it was my birthday. 
The resolution will go something like this: Be it 
resolved that Hepsey Lee, although sixteen years 
old today, absolutely refuses to be, feel or act 
grown up, even if everybody in Quiniault and 
Humptulips and the Burn do think she is too old 
to ride horseback or race through the woods with 
a dog and a twenty-two rifle like a wild Indian; as 
they all say I do.” She paused to point a wary 
finger at her listeners. “And besides, I’m not to 
let anything in the world come between me and 
happiness. I’m just to go on like I’ve always 
been——” She paused again. Her brow clouded. 
“Of course there are the forest rangers who are 
making trouble with us about the claim, but 2 

Too joyous to linger upon an unpleasant thought, 
she went on hastily, “What do you think about my 
resolution?” She looked seriously into the eyes 
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of both the pony and the dog. As if receiving an 
agreeable response, she nodded emphatically. “I 
thought you’d both like it. And we’re going to live 
up to it, too, aren’t we?” ; 

Hepsey continued until she believed she had 
completely outlined her plan. She had, of course, 
only pretended to believe the pony and the dog 
understood. The truth was that she was merely 
soliloquizing, and directing her soliloquy to Billy 
and Jack; a habit she had formed during those 
years of lonely life in the Olympic Forest. 

It was late afternoon when she remembered that 
she had been sent to Quiniault that day for gro- 
ceries. She was to have returned to the claim 
before evening. Now she would do well to reach 
Quiniault by dark. 

It was nearly sundown when she came within 
yiew of Lake Quiniault and the Olympic Moun- 
tains. The purple shadows were already gather- 
ing in the distant mountain reaches, a white veil 
was settling softly upon the lake. Hepsey stopped 
to watch the sun disappear behind Lone Moun- 
tain, a pyramid-shaped peak standing apart from 
the others and covered with evergreens from base 
to tip. The track of flame left upon the water 
merged into the blue-black depths of the shadows. 

At first appalled by the beauty of this scene 
upon which her eyes never tired of feasting, Hep- 
sey’s thoughts presently turned to a more material 
quest. 

“Just in time to snatch a bite of supper and go 
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fishing,” she told herself as she hurried Billy 
along the darkening forest road which swung 
around the lake to the town site. Reaching there 
she immediately unsaddled Billy and turned him 
out upon a grassy plot to roll to his heart’s con- 
tent. She hurried into the hotel. 

Maggie, wife of the proprietor’s nephew, was 
at her usual post in the long room at the back of 
the building which served as both kitchen and din- 
ing room. Hepsey found her at the sink washing 
dishes. Looking up, she nodded a hasty greeting, 
then returned to her work. 

Hepsey’s eyes searched the already cleared 
table. 

“Isn’t there anything left to eat, Maggie? I’m 
starving.” 

Maggie jerked a thumb toward the stove. 

“You c’n help yourself. They’s beans in that 
pot by the tea-kittle an’ I think they’s some p’tatoes 
in the warming oven. We had dried apricot pie 
for supper, but the men ate it all up. They ain’t 
any meat left, either. You'll have to cook yourself 
some eggs.” 

Hepsey approached the stove with the famili- 
arity of one thoroughly acquainted with her sur- 
roundings. She inspected the bean pot and her 
mouth watered as the warm odor wafted up to her. 
Going into the pantry she brought out a frying pan 
and two eggs. 

Maggie paused as she gathered an armful of 
dishes from the table. 
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“How's Mammy an’ Daddy Lee?” 

“They're fine.” 

“When’s Mam Lee comin’ up. Seems like I 
ain’t seen her nor Daddy Lee, either, for a month 
o’ Sundays.” 

“Oh, theyll be up sometime soon.” Hepsey 
looked up from the stove where she was slicing 
potatoes into the frying pan. “But you know 
Daddy nor Mammy are neither one much for get- 
ting out. It’s me that does the going.” 

Maggie jerked a dish towel from the cotton 
clothes line stretched across the kitchen in front of 
the stove. 

“Yes’n you ought to be ’shamed of yourself, 
too—leavin’ your pore ole folks down there on 
that claim alone all the time.” 

“They don’t care——” Hepsey paused. Mat- 
ters were not going smoothly in the preparation of 
her meal. “Look at that!” She pointed resent- 
fully at the frying pan. “The yolks of both these 
eggs broke, and I hate broken yolks.” 

Maggie watched her covertly. 

“What else c’n you expect but broken yolks, 
when you poke yer finger clean through the egg 
when you break it, A great big girl like you 
oughta know better.” 

Hepsey tossed the shells impatiently into the 
woodbox, 

“Now don’t start scolding, Maggie. You know 
I’m not used to it.” 

“No, “course you ain’t, An’ that’s why yer so 
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spoiled. Anybody on earth but Mammy an’ 
Daddy Lee would be driv plumb crazy with yer 
goin’s-on. You’re the irresponsiblest girl that 
ever was.” 

Hepsey went into the pantry and brought out a 
clean plate. 

“Well, one thing, I’m the best lady horseback 
rider in this part of the country,” she returned as 
she lifted the hot food and took it over to the 
table. “Isn’t that something to be proud of?” 

Maggie banged a pot against the sink and upset 
a dipper of water. 

“Good land, that ain’t got nothin’ to do with 
learnin’ housework an’ cookin’—so’s you’ll know 
how when you git married. A man wouldn’t gain 
nothin’ by his wife bein’ a good horseback rider. 
He’s got to eat!” Obviously this reminded Mag- 
gie of something else, She turned about and eyed 
Hepsey critically. “Bet you’ve already forgot 
that receipt I give you last week for ginger cake.” 

Hepsey shook her head emphatically. 

“No, I haven't.” She studied a moment thought- 
fully. “Let me see, You take two cups of flour— 
three of sugar—a teaspoonful of baking powder 
and a—a half cup of ginger. Then you add four 
eggs; providing the chickens are laying well—if 
not it’s a good cake without any eggs—and then 
you: Oh, but, sa-ay, I forgot how much but- 
ter. I know you put in enough to make it fresh, 
don’t you?” She looked inquisitively at Maggie. 

Maggie made no reply. Instead her hands went 
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up in dismay and she returned to her work grum- 
bling to herself. “Never seen such a girl. Lot a 
thanks a person got tryin’ to learn ‘er somethin’!”” 

When Hepsey was through she rose from the 
table and started away. 

“J"]] be back after a while, Maggie. I’m going 
fishing.” 

Maggie shook her head. 

*Ain’t any boats. Uncle Phil has went across 
the lake with one, an’ some o’ the boys are up at the 
head of the lake with another’n, an’ them civil 
engineers are all out fishin’ in the other two.” 

Hepsey was disappointed, but she consoled her- 
self with the thought that she could go fishing be- 
fore she returned home next morning. She helped 
Maggie until the evening work was finished. This 
pleased Maggie and she was soon in a better 
humor. 

When they went into the little parlor off the 
kitchen, Hepsey suggested that they have a song. 

Sitting down at the organ, Maggie adjusted the 
stops, pulling them out until the notes wheezed and 
swelled like the raucous sound of a calliope. Hep- 
sey got out the thumbed and worn old song book. 
Maggie’s playing was rasping and_ hopelessly 
amateurish, but it did not seem to spoil the tone of 
Hepsey’s voice, which rose surprisingly clear and 
sweet above it. 

As always, the music stimulated her. Her spirits 
rose to extreme heights. Once she paused and ob- 
served Maggie eagerly. 
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“Maggie, do you know I—I’m the happiest girl 
in the world!” 

Maggie turned a page of the song book. 

“That so?” 

Hepsey nodded. 

“Yes. And nothing, simply nothing, could make 
me unhappy, either,” she said, reflecting her 
thoughts aloud. 

Maggie smiled cynically, 

“How ‘bout forest rangers?” 

Hepsey’s eyes instantly grew dark, her brow 
clouded. 

“Oh, I wish you hadn't said that, Maggie!” 
There was a frenzied note in her voice. “I—I had 
forgotten about the rangers.” She left the organ 
and moved restlessly about the room for a time, 
looking at this object and that with a detached air, 
“TI guess there always has to be something to spoil 
a person’s happiness,” she said as she fingered a 
red cotton tidy on a rocking chair. 

Presently she returned to the organ. Her mood 
had suddenly changed. “They'd take our claim 
away from us. The claim where Daddy and 
Mammy Lee have worked so hard and long.” She 
paused and observed Maggie hopefully. “But 
Daddy Lee said the other day that he’d like to see 
the ranger who could put us off when we'd been on 
it before the reserve was put on the timber. If it 
wasn’t that Mary Saunders’ father said that the 
Government was going to contest the rights of a lot 
of us settlers——” Here the fire in Hepsey’s eyes 
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subsided into a wistful glow. “But don’t let’s talk 
of it tonight, Maggie. I know the rangers won't 
get our claim, so that’s all there is to it, she added 
with an air of dismissal. While she continued, not 
wishing to further antagonize her, Maggie watched 
her silently. 

“Don’t seem possible she’s sixteen already,” she 
thought as she looked into the girl’s oddly colored 
eyes, which were neither blue nor brown but a 

uliar combination of the two, the fine features 
and the mop of thick, light brown hair. “Why, 
she’s a young woman!” And for the first time 
Maggie noted the evidence of this in the full young 
form which was already taking on the curves of 
womanhood. 

Before she retired that night, Maggie told Hep- 
sey she could sleep in the “front” bedroom, 

“Mis Kester slept there the night she come up 
from Humptulips, but I guess the bed’s all right. 
She’s a right clean woman an’ I hate to have to 
change the sheets ever’ time some one different 
sleeps in em. They’re so hard to wash.” 

In her room Hepsey stood looking down upon 
the lake for a time. 

The moon had risen and shone upon the water, 
weirdly, fantastically beautiful. An overwhelm- 
ing sensation swept Hepsey. Suddenly she felt the 
fullness of life and yearned to be a poet so that 
she might sing of the glory of moonlight upon that 
silent world, or, better still, a nymph who could 
dance unceasingly along the shore, up and down 
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the valley and among the far mountain reaches, 
She opened the window and, leaning upon her 
elbow, looked long into the beauty of the night. 
It seemed that she had neyer known a moment in 
her life when her heart was so full. 

This was her world! Mountain, lake and forest 
were hers to worship unceasingly and, as if it were 
not enough that the sun shone upon it by day, Sum- 
mer had sent the moon to announce her coming by 
this carnival of the heavens. 

Next morning as she rode home, among the gro- 
ceries tied at the back of the saddle, Hepsey car- 
ried two large Dolly Varden and a half-dozen good- 
sized mountain trout. 

“Won’t Daddy and Mammy just be tickled to 
death with them!” she thought as she urged Billy 
into a gallop. 

Nostrils spread, his head high, the pony threw 
himself forward as if he, too, felt some of his mis- 
tress’s joy that fine summer morning. Jack, too, 
whined and barked gaily at Billy’s side as he kept 
pace with him. 

Hepsey burst into song. Her voice rang out 
upon the still air like a clarion. They passed the 
Deserted Inn and were near the green timber to the 
south of the Burn when something prompted her 
to pause, Some distance ahead of them a man was 
staggering along the road like a drunken person. 
Jack sniffed suspiciously. Billy stopped and 
snorted, but Hepsey urged him on. The humped 
form clumping along before her had taken on 
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familiar lines. Presently a wave of fear swept 
erthe man was Daddy Lee! He was reeling as 
if at any moment he might pitch forward and 
fall to the ground. 

Overtaking him, Hepsey dismounted and flew to 
her father’s side. 

“Daddy! Daddy, what is the matter?” she 
cried. 

As if at the sound of her voice his strength failed 
him, the old man fell. She bent down and lifted 
his head and shoulders in her arms. His eyes 
were closed. By the ashen pallor of his face, she 
knew that something dreadful had happened. His 
head fell limply against her breast. She strove to 
revive him, begging him to open his eyes and tell 
her what had occurred. 

Daddy Lee’s coat was unbuttoned. It had fallen 
back. Hepsey’s hand came in contact with some- 
thing damp upon his breast. Tearing his clothes 
apart she found an ugly wound from which the 
blood was oozing in a slow but steady stream. 
Jerking a handkerchief from her pocket she placed 
it upon the wound. 

“A gun wound! He’s been shot *” she 
gasped aloud. 

Daddy Lee opened his eyes; he sought des- 
perately to smile. 

“Yes, Honey, I—it—it was——” ‘The name 
Frazier escaped from his lips. “He didn’t——” 
He strove to say more but could not continue. His 
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head sank a little lower against Hepsey’s bosom. 
His eyes closed again. He was dead. 

Following upon the joyousness of an hour be- 
fore, Hepsey was too shocked to clearly realize 
what had happened. For a moment she sat very 
still trying to collect her frenzied thoughts, 

Daddy Lee dead in her arms! It seemed incred- 
ible and yet it was true. Daddy Lee was dead. 
Shot by Frazier—a ranger! The hated thing of 
the settlers. 


CHAPTER I 


“No, I insist, boys, that love is not what it 
used to be.” 

Paul McIntyre, in one of the private dining 
rooms of the Arcade Club in Seattle, addressed the 
group of young men who sat about the table with 
him. 

They were a sober-faced group of young men; 
typical of youth when delving into the perplexing 
jesues of life. One might suspect from the grave 
expression of every face that, instead of love and 
romance, they were discussing some great contro- 
versy. Presently, however, one of them looked up 
at Paul and laughed. This seemed to relieve the 
tension. 

“Ha, sounds fumy to hear old Paul talking like 
that, and he engaged to be married.” He cast a 
swift, inquiring glance at the others. They all 
turned to Paul and awaited his answer. 

“How about it, Paul? What have you to say 
for yourself?” 

For a moment Paul thoughtfully fingered the 
stem of his water goblet. When he lifted his eyes 
there was a perplexing look in them. 

“Yes, it is true that I am engaged to be mar- 
ried.” 

“You don’t sound very hopeful about it. From 
the tone of your voice, one might think you were 

Ww 
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looking forward to something about as pleasant 
as being beheaded.” 

Paul smiled wanly. 

“Oh, no, not so tragic as all that! What trou- 
bles me is I find it hard to get away from early 
influence. My father and mother were very much 
in love—good, old-fashioned love; the highly 
romantic, sentimental kind,” Paul paused. “I 
had always supposed when I met the one woman, 
my experience would be like my father’s, But now 
I learn that is old stuff, mid-Victorian, as it were. 
I have been disillusioned.” He heaved a deep 
sigh, “Today romance is dead, sentimentality 
taboo, dreams are things unknown. We have a 
sort of wild, barbaric, physical fascination which 
is called love—but ii 

Some one laughed aloud. 

“So you still want to be sentimental, do you, 
Paul?” 

“T wouldn’t dare. I’d be hooted to death.” 

“Do you want the good old days back again?” 

Paul’s brows lifted mournfully, 

“Were they so bad?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” The other chuckled softly. 
“But the modern way suits me. I have no desire to 
go back into history.” 

“Paul was talking of women,” said another, com- 
ing to his defense. “He thinks women have 
changed. He thinks they are much more frivolous 
and, oh—a—a ” He paused, searching for 
words to express his meaning more clearly. “Well, 
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in this day they sort of take matters of the heart 
more for granted. In other words they aren’t half 
as bent on getting a Sir Galahad as they are in 
making their meal ticket secure.” 

Paul nodded. 

“That is it exactly. You have expressed in a 
few words what it has taken me all this time to try 
to demonstrate.” 

A young man from across the table spoke. 

“Then you yearn for the old-fashioned clinging 
vine type, Paul, whose principal achievement was 
to faint conveniently?” 

Paul shook his head. 

“Qh, no, not that! Just one of the purely genu- 
ine girls; one of the dependable kind with whom 
you might know where you stood “4 

Another interrupted. 

“The trouble with you, Paul, is that you don’t 
know women. In so far as finding the purely genu- 
ine, great-hearted girl, there was never a time in 
history when this type was so in evidence as now, 
But for a man to know just where he stands with a 
woman is an impossibility, Furthermore we are 
living in a vastly different era from that of a gen- 
eration ago. We are entering a restless age. This 
has a great influence upon the universal mind. 
Today everything is uncertain isms: suffragism, 
commercialism, socialism, radicalism, realism, 
frenzied finance, discontent, chaos i 

“I suppose that is true,” agreed Paul, “Per- 
haps I am not keeping up with the times as I should, 
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But it does seem too bad that so beautiful a thing 
as love should fall into the rancid melting pot of 
swiftly changing doctrines. Might we not keep 
that exalted as a tribute to——” 

The more light-minded of the young men who 
sat about the table were wearying of the conversa- 
tion. The one sitting next to Paul interrupted him 
by a merry slap on the shoulder. 

“Come out of it, Paul! It isn’t half as bad as 
it seems. Everything looks dark to you today 
because you are down on your uppers. You'll soon 
learn to buck up and take the bitter with the sweet. 
That’s the lesson we all have to learn sooner or 
later. You are fortunate that you have escaped 
this far, Just hold the thought that your diffi. 
culties will be adjusted, and perhaps in the end 
come out much better than you expected. It most 
always is that way if we just keep up our courage 
for a while.” 

Later, pleading an appointment, Paul left them. 
The others, still lingering over their cocktails and 
cigars, were a little alarmed at Paul’s conduct that 
evening, 

“What under the sun has got into old Paul?” 
asked one. “Lord, he used to be the liveliest one 
of the bunch. The last few days he’s gone around 
with the air of a whipped pup.” 

“Oh, the poor devil has had a lot of trouble,” 
replied another, who was on more intimate terms 
with Paul. He was asked what the trouble was. 
“You remember his father died here a few years 
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threatened with it now 

“No!” came a loud exclamation from the lips of 
a number of them. 

“Yes, Seems like it wasn’t enough that the fam- 
ily were left in straitened circumstances with 
barely enough for Paul to finish his university 
course, but doesn’t he learn now that, unless he is 
mighty careful, he will go just like his father went. 
A number of the best specialists here in town held 
a consultation this morning and they all agree that 
he is threatened with the same disease as that of his 
father. They believe there is time to check it; but 
jmagine having something like that hanging over 
you when you are young and ambitious.” 

The others shook their heads gravely. 

“Never dreamed old Paul was in as deep as that. 
No wonder i 

“And then, too, it seems that Margaret Wells is 
about to throw him over,” the first went on hastily. 
“Her folks just recently found out about the finan- 
cial comedown of the McIntyres—Mrs. Mclntyre 
kept it dark all the time Paul was in the university 
—and now Mother Wells is trying to get Margaret 
to renege.” 

“Humph!” chorused the others, “you don’t say. 
Well, that’s enough to give any one the blues.” 

Filling his appointment, Paul walked slowly up 
Second Avenue, deliberating on just what he should 
do next. Undecided, he boarded a Capitol Hill 
car and went out home. His mother met him at 
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the door. As soon as he had learned the special- 
ists’ diagnosis that morning he had called her on 
the telephone. She followed him into the living 
room, where they sat down. Her eyes searched his 
eagerly. 

“T was so in hope that it would not be true, 
dear,”’ she said. 

Paul nodded. 

“So was I, Mother. It did not seem possible when 
I am feeling so fit. Yet when they all agree to it, 
I suppose it must be so.” 

“Your father also felt so well and resented going 
to bed right up until almost the last. He would not 
listen to Doctor Morton until it was too late.” 
Her fine eyes filled with pain. “I did so hope that 
this would not be true of you; that it was but a sup- 
position = 

“Well, fortunately, Mother, I am not in the 
condition Father was when they discovered his 
trouble.” Paul smiled. “Let's not feel too badly 
about it. Of course it will alter my plans and 
seems too bad, after studying the past several 
years, not to be able to take that place with the 
King County Engineers, after I was so fortunate in 
getting the position right away. When you think 
how long some fellows have to wait But now 


I suppose I shall have to forget that for the present 
at least.” 

His mother lifted a protesting hand, 

“That is nothing, Paul. Your health is the first 
consideration.” 
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“Doctor Morton insists that I get out into the 
country at once; preferably the mountains, where 
the altitude is high.” Paul looked at his mother 
thoughtfully. “[’'ll have to get some kind of work. 

Her lips opened in surprise. 

“Why need you work?” 

“J must eat. I absolutely refuse to live off of 

ou any longer.” 

“Jt would be impossible for you to work in your 
condition.” A hopeful smile flitted across her 
lips. “We will mortgage the home.” 

Paul shook his head firmly. 

“We will do nothing of the kind. Doctor Mor- 
ton says light work will be fine for me. I suggested 
working in a logging camp, but he says logging 
would be too strenuous.” 

Mrs. McIntyre’s brows lifted in amazement. 

“Oh, to think of my boy coming to that!” 

“Your boy—why not?” He paused. “Besides 
it would be only for a year. After that there may 
still be an opening for me.” 

His mother sighed deeply. 

“At least we can be thankful it is no worse. Yet 
when I think of the plans we have made.” She 
stopped suddenly. “What about Margaret?” 

“T had not thought of her.” 

“You had not thought of her! And you her 
fiancé. You know she will be deeply concerned in 
your welfare.” 

“Perhaps.” Paul smiled wearily. He rose im- 
patiently, “But time is precious, Mother. If I am 
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to obey orders I am to establish myself at once 
where I can start in according to directions. I am 
going down to the courthouse this afternoon to 
see if the boys know of anything T can get to do. 
Light work and where I can be high and dry.” He 
smiled wanly. “Sounds like parking a ship in dry 
dock,” 

His mother was not satisfied with his plans. 

“T still think you should go to a sanitarium,” 

“But Doctor Morton says my case is not that far 
advanced. He thinks it best that I do something to 
occupy my mind. In a sanitarium where there are 
so many advanced cases, he believes it might have 
a tendency to cause me to brood more or less over 
myself, He is something of a psychologist as well 
as a physician, you know.” 

Owing to his preparatory education in civil en- 
gineering, Paul’s first thought was to try to get work 
in this line. The position he had been offered with 
the County Engineers was far too strenuous to think 
of taking under the circumstances, but not knowing 
of any other work, he went to Reeves, the County 
Engineer, that afternoon, 

“Don’t know of a blessed thing right now, Paul. 


Perhaps a little later 4 

“I can’t wait. T’ve got to have something at 
once,” 

A stranger standing near overheard the conversa- 
tion. He approached the two men. 

“I know of something,” he ventured. “That is 
if you aren’t particular where you go,” 
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aul eyed him inquisitively. 
t fev. no choice. What have you to off er?” 
“There’s an opening up in the Olympic Forest 
Reserve. They want a ranger at Quiniault.” 
“Quiniault Paul hesitated. “Where is 
that?” 


“Over in the northern part of Gray’s Harbor 


unty,”” s ” ¢ eey,? & 

“Up in the Olympics,” said Reeves. It’s just 
about two hundred miles due west of here,” 

Paul nodded. 

“Surely. I know where you mean now: Quini- 
ault Lake.” He turned to the stranger. “Go on.” 

“J have just come from there. The ranger who 
had that district accidentally shot and killed an old 
man out in the woods the other day. I understand 
the settlers are hostile. They made it so uncom- 
fortable for the ranger that he went up to Olympia 
and threw up his job.” 

Reeves was intensely interested. 

“I remember reading about it in the Seattle 
Times. Happened about a month ago, How did it 
come out?” 

“Well, it seems this Daddy Lee, that was the old 
man’s name, was a special favorite among the set- 
tlers.” The man chuckled. “They sure made it 
hot for that ranger. They even went to court with 
it, Had a trial down at Montesano. The ranger 
proved that the killing was accidental, but he had a 
hard time even then convincing those settlers. They 
threatened if he ever came back they'd lynch him,” 
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Reeves whistled. He turned to Paul. 

“What do you think of it?” Paul smiled but 
said nothing. Reeves went on, “Yet at that it 
would be just the job for you—if you don’t mind 
what the other fellow got. These ranger jobs are 
asnap, Nota thing to do but a little surveying and 
making out a few reports. Of course it isn’t any- 
thing to what you would have with the County. I 
don’t know what the Government pays. Don’t sup- 
pose it is much - 

“Money is no item. No doubt there is a living 
in it’ Paul shot a swift glance at the stranger. 
“As to the other fellow’s fate—I am willing to take 
a chance.” 

Reeves nodded. 

“I think it is just the thing for you, Paul. Bet- 
ter get down to Olympia right away and salt that 
job before some one else beats you to it. Since 
your father was so well known among the chief 
executives at the Capitol, I don’t believe you'll 
have any trouble. If you do, call me on the 
*phone. Maybe I can fix it up for you.” 

Thanking the stranger for the information, Paul 
left the courthouse. He went to Olympia next 
day and secured the position of United States 
Forest Ranger to be stationed at Quiniault. His 
first job since he left the University, he was so stim- 
ulated by the feeling of a sense of importance that 
he forgot his troubles for the time being. Hurry- 
ing home he began immediate preparations for his 
departure. In packing, his mother insisted on pro- 
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yiding every luxury for him to which he was 
accustomed in his own home. Paul resented this. 

“Good heavens, no, Mother. I’ve got to rough 
jt. Acomb and brush, my pajamas and a few suits 
of underwear are enough. I’m not going up there 
to play golf. My social life has ended for a time 
at least.” 

“Does Margaret know that you are going away?” 

“Oh, don’t let’s talk of Margaret.” 

His mother looked at him sympathetically. 

“You sound as if you were disappointed in Mar- 
garet, Son.” 

Paul studied the array of neckties hanging upon 
the rack by his dresser. He was wondering if he 
had not better take a few of the more modest ones. 
Mrs. McIntyre repeated what she had just said. 
He turned and looked at her absently. 

“I—I’m afraid] am. Everything seems to have 
gone against me at once.” Selecting several plain 
neckties he put them on the bed beside the scant 
supply of articles he had chosen to pack in his 
Suitcase. When he looked again at his mother the 
sadness of her eyes was so intent that he straight- 
ened up suddenly and assumed a forced gay atti- 
tude. “But it’s just a stroke of bad luck.” He 
reached over and patted her on the arm. “I'll 
come out all right, Mother. Just you wait and 
see.” 

His mother sighed. 
“What else is there to do?” 
His friends of the Arcade Club gave Paul a 
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farewell dinner that evening and a dance was given 
in his honor in one of the beautiful old homes out 
on West Queen Anne Hill. 

Paul danced for a while but he was too animated 
by the sudden change in his important young life 
to enjoy himself as much as he pretended. When 
it was possible, he dashed out of the house for a 
moment alone. He joined a number of the men 
who were smoking on the lawn, but after a time he 
walked over to the cliff and stood looking down 
into the Sound. 

At this point the city of Seattle ends abruptly in 
a veritable precipice which overlooks Puget Sound, 
Vashon Island and the mainland to the west, the 
Cascades and the great white peak Rainier to the 
east and the Olympic Range to the north. 

The moon was high and full this night and the 
ragged edge of the Olympics stood stark and cold 
against the warm velvet of the starlit sky. Paul 
studied the dark outline below the mountains which 
indicated the Olympic Forest. A strange smile flit- 
ted across his lips. 

“Wonder what awaits me out there in the tall 
timber.” He heaved a deep sigh. “A year out 
there in the wilds.” Suddenly he became over- 
whelmed, half in fear, half in anticipation, “Good 
heavens, one whole, long, round year.” 


CHAPTER III 


For several weeks after Daddy Lee’s funeral 
Hepsey spent most of her time on the claim. With 
the exception of a few hunting trips she had not 
been away from the clearing. 

Mam Lee’s dry-eyed suffering troubled her. “If 
she would only cry,” she said to herself one day as 
she looked across the table at her mother who, 
not touching a mouthful of food, sat with dread- 
ful, silent agony in her downcast eyes. Heavy and 
puffed they lacked the usual luster which, with 
the crown of snow-white hair glowing like cloth-of- 
silver, gave to her face a beautiful, almost hal- 
lowed appearance. 

“Can’t I do something for you, Mammy?” Hep- 
sey begged, as she had begged a hundred times in 
the past weeks. 

Mam Lee shook her head slowly. 

“No, Honey.” 

“But—but I want to do—something,” Hepsey 
insisted awkwardly. 

“There is nothing to do, Child.” Mam Lee 
looked up sadly. “You are too young to under- 
stand this kind of grief. It isn’t only Daddy Lee’s 
VN that hurts so, A great void is left in my 
] (tid 

Hepsey was deeply perplexed. Even though 
this were doubtless true, she did not understand, 
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Yet she yearned for some way in which she could 
help relieve the tension of her mother’s grief- 
stricken heart. Mammy Lee was saying: 

AJ] that is left for me is to await the time when 
I can be with him.” 

A terrible fear crept into Hepsey’s heart. Rising 
from the table she flew impulsively to her mother’s 
side and flung her arms about her. 

“Mammy, don’t say that.” She buried her face 
against Mam Lee’s bosom. “You aren’t ever going 
to die, Mammy.” 

The tenseness of her voice and the tears on her 
lashes touched Mammy Lee. She was at once 
ashamed that she had spoken her thoughts aloud. 
She reached up and stroked Hepsey’s brown hair. 

“Forgive me, Honey. I did not realize what I 
was saying.” 

“And you'll never say anything like that again.” 
Although Mam Lee shook her head, Hepsey looked 
at her doubtfully. ‘Nor even think it.” 

Mam Lee smiled faintly. 

No,” 

When they had finished eating and were wash- 
ing the dishes, Hepsey looked about the room with 
an analytical air, like one who is seeing it for the 
first time. In a sense it was the first time. Here- 
tofore she had always taken her home for granted. 
Now she was regarding it in a new light. 

The main part of the cabin was one large room 
which served as a combined living room, dining 
room and kitchen. On either side a lean-to was 
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added. One was used for a bedroom, the other a 
storeroom and woodshed. Although similar to 
those of other settlers of the Olympic Forest, there 
was none from Humptulips to Quiniault which had 
that superb feminine touch that Mammy Lee gave 
to hers. : é 

The windows were hung with snow-white cur- 
tains made from sugar sacks and hemstitched ; 
flaunting scarlet geraniums peered out into that 
world of forest and silence as gaily as if on exhibi- 
tion in a city greenhouse; tables and a few crude, 
home-made chairs concealed by brightly colored 
covers were made by Mam Lee’s deft hands; news- 
papers pasted on bare walls made a surprisingly 
effective background for some old prints and a few 
pictures in color which hung in good taste. On the 
one center table stood a vase never empty from the 
first flowers of spring to the survivors of early 
frosts. 

“Mammy, our house is different from the others 
around here,” said Hepsey, as she put the dishes in 
their respective places in the cupboard, “What 
makes it? I know it isn’t any better, it isn’t as 
good as some of them, Saunders’ house is ever 
so much bigger than ours and e 

Mam Lee looked up from the dishpan. 

“It isn’t the size nor the fine furnishings that 
make a home. It is the spirit that prevails there. 
You see, until now we have always been so happy 
here—we have lived in love——” 

Hepsey nodded earnestly, 
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“T guess that is it.” She stole a glance at Mam 
Lee’s bowed head. She was silent for a moment, 
but presently she added: “Even though it’s so 
dreadful about Daddy—couldn’t you and I go on 
—living in love, Mammy?” 

Mammy Lee looked up again. Suddenly her 
eyes were moist. 

“Of course, Honey.” She paused for an instant 
as if lost in thought, then continued: ““‘We must go 
on just as we were. That is the way Daddy would 
want us to do.” 

There came a day when it was necessary to go 
either to Humptulips or to Quiniault for groceries. 
Hepsey chose Quiniault. As she jumped into the 
saddle and whistled for Jack she felt a pang of 
remorse that, secretly, she was delighted to be out 
upon the road again. 

“But a person just has to go on living,” she 
argued in her own defense as she galloped over the 
puncheon road. 

As usual Maggie was ready with a volley of 
inquiries, this time almost rudely personal regard- 
ing matters of Daddy Lee’s death. What would 
they do now? Would they still stay on the claim 
or go away to Hoquiam or Aberdeen or some- 
where, and if they did, what would they do to make 
a living? Hepsey answered the questions as read- 
ily as she could. 

“We will stay on the claim, of course. Mam 
Lee and I can manage all right.” She paused to 
look at Maggie. “Do you think, when Daddy Lee 
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js buried there, that Mammy and I could ever 
Jeave the claim? If we'd have never loved it be- 
fore, we would love it now. Besides 1 haven’t any 
desire to ever live anywhere else.” . 
Maggie looked at her as if she half believed 


her. ; 
“Most girls would be dyin’ for an excuse to git 


“ hy?” 

“They'd want to git out o’ these woods,” 

“These woods—the Olympic Forest! Why, that 
is the very thing that holds Mammy and me here!” 
Something prompted Hepsey’s glance to turn in- 
yoluntarily toward the office. A strange young 
man stood in the doorway. 

“Pardon me, am I too late to get some dinner?” 
His question was directed to Hepsey but, hesitating, 
she looked toward Maggie. 

More accustomed to meeting strangers, Maggie 
assured him that he was not too late, She told 
Hepsey to prepare something for him to eat, add- 
ing in an undertone, that she had to take up the 
butter. “I’ve been so busy since I churned this 
afternoon that I ain’t had a minute to get at it.” 

“But, Maggie,” Hepsey lowered her voice almost 
to a whisper, “I don’t know anything about cook- 
ing.” 

“High time you was learnin’ then,” Maggie 
jerked ruthlessly. She turned to the stranger who, 
half-perplexed and half-amused by the dialogue 
he had overheard, awaited patiently. “Just come 
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right on in and set down to the table. We'll have 
something for you in a minute.” 

Hepsey’s situation was disturbing. She feared 
to prepare the meal for this stranger and yet could 
not well refuse. She unconsciously obeyed Mag- 
gie’s demand to “stick some wood in the stove. 
Look’s like it’s "bout out.” She pushed the ever- 
lasting pot of boiled beans over to a warm spot on 
the stove and sliced cold boiled potatoes into a pan 
of hot fat. She struggled bravely with the eggs 
Maggie gave her to fry and this time succeeded 
without breaking the yolks. 

Maggie came out of the pantry and stood beside 
the stove a moment. 

“You can cut im a piece of that layer cake I 
made fer tomorrow,” she whispered, “an’ open a 
can of my wild blackberry jam.” 

When Hepsey placed the steaming food before 
the stranger he noticed her confusion. It both 
perplexed and interested him. He at once won- 
dered how this attractive girl came to be cook- 
ing in a hotel away out in the woods. He stole a 
bold glance at her. 

“She is pretty,” he thought. “Such eyes! What 
color are they? And the grace of a Greek god- 
dess, if goddesses were ever small and a bit 
plump.” 

Hepsey caught him looking at her. For the first 
time in her life she was self-conscious. She won- 
dered if he noticed it. She moved uncomfortably 
from the stove to the pantry where Maggie was 
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working with the freshly lifted butter. Maggie 
at her. 

eh back in there an’ see ’f he don’t need 

somethin’ else. Maybe he wants more coffee or 

maybe the bread plate’s empty.” 

Hepsey returned reluctantly, He did ask for 
another cup of coffee. 

‘As she placed the cup beside him, the stranger 
looked up and their eyes met. Hepsey blushed 
and looked away. She was vexed with herself. 

When he had gone Maggie placed the coin he 
had given her in a cup on the pantry shelf. 

“Well, now I wonder who on earth he is.” She 
looked thoughtfully at Hepsey. “He never said a 
word one way or the other.” 

Hepsey smiled. 

“Maybe he thought it was none of our business 
who he was.” 

“But I’d like to know what he’s doin’ up here at 
the Lake.” Going into the pantry Maggie brought 
out the butter and went to the sink to wash it. 
“He’s right good lookin’. Seems like his hair was 
kinda kinky, wasn’t it? An’ he had on one o’ them 
khaki suits.” 

Because she was so concerned over this stranger, 
Hepsey pretended not to be. For some reason she 
had become suddenly exalted, as if stimulated by a 
glass of strong wine. 

__ “I didn’t pay enough attention to him to notice 
if his hair was curly or not, or what he had on.” 
Try as she might she could scarcely control the 
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tremor in her voice. “As to why he didn’t tell us 
who he was, I suppose he guessed that you were a 
married woman and there wasn’t anything about 
me to be interested in, anyway.” 

Her assumed indifference gave Maggie the 
opportunity to open up an old channel of argu- 
ment. As if it had never occurred to her so vitally 
as now, she paused and with arms akimbo, 
searched Hepsey critically, 

“Well, I should hope you’d believe he did notice 
you; it’s high time some man did. Most girls your 
age ‘round here is married and some o’ them with 
young ones already, an’ here you ain’t got even the 
sign of a husband. What’s more—don’t seem to 
want any.” Maggie paused appraisingly. “What’s 
the matter with you anyway, Hepsey? You ain’t 
natural. But then,” she added craftily, “maybe 
you can’t git one.” 

Hepsey smiled amusedly. 

“Oh, yes, I could, Maggie. Mam Lee says: 
‘There’s never a pot so crooked but what there’s a 
lid to fit it.” 

“Then why don’t you 

“Why should I?” Hepsey’s brows lifted taunt: 
ingly. “It’s ever so much more fun having you 
and a lot of the people here in Quiniault and 
Humptulips and the Burn worrying about me.” 
She tossed back her head and laughed merrily. 
“Why, even over in the Queets they’re wondering 
why Hepsey Lee doesn’t get married.” She paused 
and became serious. “Just because nearly all the 


” 
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‘rls up here get married so young is no rea- 
Begty! shoeli: And I’m only sixteen yet. Mam 
Lee says I have years and years ahead of me. 

Maggie did not care to go into detail; she wanted 
to get at the point of the matter. 

“You're a funny girl. You don’t seem to care 
fer nothin’ but that ole crow-bait horse o’ your’n 
an’ that mangy dog. I can’t figger you out fer the 
life o’ me; neither ¢’n anybody else. Surely now 
that Daddy Lee is dead you'll change ' 

Hepsey did not hear the last of this. She had 
escaped through the back door to put Billy into the 
barn. While fastening his halter rope to the man- 
ger, she told him of what Maggie had just said. 

“But I will get interested in some one some day, 
Billy, and when I do I guess I won't be the kind 
that'll forget very soon, either.” She threw her 
arms about the pony’s neck and nestled her face 
against his warm flesh. “Anyway it’s better to be 
interested in a good horse than a bad person. And 
you aren’t crow-bait either, Billy, any more than 
Jack is mangy. Maggie is wrong, Just because 
you are a cayuse and Jack’s a mongrel is no 
sign you're not superior animals.” She paused. 
“Sa-ay, I bet if you could talk, you'd tell them 
things they never dreamed that a horse knew.” 
Seooping up a pail of oats she emptied it into his 
feed box. “I'll give you some hay, too, before I 
go.” She took the lantern from its accustomed 
nail and lit it. She had started from the door 
which led to the hay barn when she was arrested 
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by sounds coming from one of the upper stalls. 

Another horse, but whose could it be? Maggie's 
husband’s team was down in the Burn working on 
the road and there were no others. Eager to sat- 
isfy her curiosity, she approached the stall and in 
an effort to see more clearly held the lantern high. 
The light not only fell upon the horse, but also the 
young man who had just eaten in the hotel. Hep- 
sey drew back in surprise. 

“Oh, I—excuse me———” She hesitated. 

He smiled evasively. 

“T believe I am the one who should ask to be 
excused.” 

Recovering from her surprise, Hepsey explained 
that she was just going to give her horse some hay. 

“Yes, I—I believe I heard you tell him as 
much 54 

She eyed him narrowly. 

“Were you in here all the time?” 

“Yes. I—that is—well, really you had me im- 
prisoned. Unable to leave without passing you, 
I intended to wait until you were gone,” 

“Oh, I see,” said Hepsey absently, although she 
did not see. She started to move on. “I'll be 
gone just as soon as I get some hay.” 

He insisted on getting the hay for her. Soon 
the manger was so full that Billy glanced at Hep- 
sey as if to say: “What has happened when I get so 
much of Mr. Cagley’s winter timothy?” 

“Now that we have become acquainted, you 
might tell me your name,” said the stranger as 
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Hepsey and he left the barn. “My name is MclIn- 
tyre, Paul McIntyre.” He held out his hand. 
Hepsey offered hers a bit awkwardly. 

“My name is Hepsibel Lee, but everybody calls 
me just Hepsey.” 

“Hepsey—an odd name but I like it. Where 
do you live, Miss Lee?” 

On a claim south of the Burn in Twenty-one 
Ten.” They were walking slowly toward the hotel. 
Presently Hepsey asked Paul what he intended to 
do in Quiniault. 

“J am going to work for the Government, I am 
a forest ranger.” 

The darkness concealed the anger that flashed 
into Hepsey’s eyes and the rush of blood which 
surged to her face. 

“Oh!” she said harshly. There followed a mo- 
ment of intense silence. Paul wondered why she 
disapproved of this information. 

“You seem displeased. Are you angry, Miss 
Lee?” He received no reply, His eyes followed 
her shadow as Hepsey walked away. He called 
after her: “Good-night; I am pleased to have met 
you.” The only response was the bang of the 
kitchen door. Hepsey had gone into the hotel. 

Paul found Mr. Cagley, the proprietor, on the 
front porch. Sitting down beside him they began 
to talk, Presently Paul spoke of Hepsey. He was 
eager to learn the cause of her unexpected change 
in her manner toward him. He was given a brief 
sketch of Hepsey’s history. 
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“They’ve lived on their claim nearly ten years 
waiting for the Reserve to open up so they can get 
their rights. They had it hard, too. Ill be 
worse from now on, I’m afraid.” 

Paul did not ask why; his thoughts were upon 
Hepsey. 

“Evidently the girl does not like forest rangers.” 

Cagley shot a swift glance at him. 

“How did you find that out so soon?” 

“I was talking with her a moment ago.” Paul 
drew out his pipe and filled it. Cagley watched 
him while he touched a match to the tobacco and 
then blew a smoke ring into the night air. 

“Well, she maintains a reason. Her father was 
accidentally shot and killed by a ranger here just 
lately.” 

Paul looked up quickly. 

“Tee! That was the old gentleman’s name, 
wasn’t it? I heard of the accident before I left 
Seattle, but did not associate the name with hers 
until just this moment. Dreadful, wasn’t it? A 
tragedy like that would give most any one cause 
for prejudice.” He paused. They were silent for 
a time. 

Presently Cagley spoke: 

“You'll find Hepsey is not the only one. They 
ain’t many up here but what has got it in for forest 
rangers. You see the Government is kicking up 
so much devilment with the settlers about their 
homestead rights; them that is in the Olympic 
Forest Reserve that the settlers are getting pretty 
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riled up about it. They lay most of the blame on 
the false reports of the rangers. 

Paul looked into the older man’s eyes and fora 
moment their glances locked. It was obvious that 
they were treading on thin air, yet Paul did not 
want to start wrangling on his first night in Quini- 
ault, Cagley did not say which way his sympa- 
thy lay, but it was quite obvious that it was not 
with the Government. Without a word Paul rose 
and went down to the edge of the lake. 

The night was glorious. The great, mysterious 
expanse above Paul, its innumerable stars scintil- 
lating against the intense blackness of the sky, 
sent out a tranquillity which settled upon the un- 
disturbed waters of the lake and floated out across 
the silence into the far reaches of the Olympics. 
Paul fell to studying it. 

In the house Maggie was talking with her hus- 
band. 

“Wonder what hit Hepsey? While ago she went 
through the house and upstairs to bed with her 
nose in the air, lookin’ neither to the left nor to 
the right. She seemed riled up “bout somethin’. 
When she went outdoors she was all smiles "bout 
that new feller that come in late fer supper. Who 
is 76?” 

“That's the ranger that come up to take Frazier’s 
place.” 

“Oh, no wonder she’s chargin’, Must o’ found 
out "bout ‘im already.” Maggie sighed. “Well, 
that ends it,” 
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Her husband looked at her curiously. 

“Ends what?” 

“Why: ” Maggie was going to say it ended 
any affair of the heart which might rise between 
Hepsey and this good-looking stranger. Remem- 
bering man’s intolerance of a woman’s designs, 
che reconsidered the matter, She took down the 
alarm clock from the kitchen shelf and wound it; 
she replied simply, “Oh, nothin’.” 


CHAPTER IV 


Paut’s first movement in taking up the duties 
assigned him by the United States Government was 
to establish himself in the ranger’s quarters. Ap- 
proaching the ramshackle cabin which stood a 
short distance from the hotel, he smiled at the 
bravado of its being called the quarters for the 
government forest rangers. 

Built of stakes rived by hand from cedar bolts 
it would not have been picturesque even if new. 
There being no other building to serve the purpose, 
however, this must be accepted as such. 

He made a swift inventory of the furnishings: 
a bunk, table and chairs improvised from rough 
boards and packing cases, a rusty camp stove, a 
scant number of dishes, pots and pans, all of which 
were in very bad condition. The floor was a nau- 
seating sight of bits of old paper, rags, potato 
peelings, bones and meat rinds, 

At once beginning an energetic assault upon the 
filth, he scrubbed the floor, purchased a yard of 
white oil-cloth for the table, threw the foul-smell- 
ing blankets into the woodshed and made the bunk 
up with his own clean supply. Assembling ham- 
mer and nails he built a desk into the wall that, 
although not ornamental, would, nevertheless, 
answer the purpose. F enteing just before noon, 
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he paused to look upon his achievement with satis- 
faction. 

He spent part of the afternoon making out 
accounts, studying maps, blue prints and the 
topography of the territory designated to be his 
district. 

Except for the brief conversation with the man 
in Reeves’ office that day in the King County Court- 
house, Paul knew but little of the situation between 
the Government and the settlers until he had come 
to Quiniault. From various hints dropped here 
and there, he found it was not only a misunder- 
standing but that a real controversy was rising. He 
had merely learned the Government's side of the 
situation and, although he had formed no preju- 
dice against the settlers, since he was in the Gov- 
ernment’s employ he intended to do his duty. 

He had studied President Roosevelt’s special 
message of the second session of the Sixtieth Con- 
gress as ardently as a conscientious foreigner 
might study the Constitution of the United States. 
He had brought with him a printed pamphlet of 
this message delivered before the White House on 
January Twenty-second, Nineteen hundred and 
nine. So that he could familiarize himself more 
with the contents, he got out the pamphlet and re- 
read it. 

“To the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives,” the message read, “I transmit herewith a 
report of the National Conservation Commission, 
together with the accompanying papers. This 
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report was unanimously approved by a recent joint 
conference held in this city between the National 
Conservation Commission and governors of states, 
state conservation commissions and conservation 
committees of great organizations of citizens. It 
is, therefore, in a peculiar sense representative of 
the whole nation and all its parts. . . . It is one of 
the most fundamentally important documents ever 
laid before the American people.” 

The message went on to say that this document 
contained the first inventory of its natural resources 
ever made by any nation, that in a condensed form 
it contained a statement of the nation’s available 
capital in material resources, which were the 
means of progress, and called attention to the 
essential conditions upon which the perpetuity, 
safety and welfare of the nation now rested and 
must always rest. 

“The facts set forth in this report are an im- 
perative call to action,” said the President. “The 
situation they disclose demands that we shall con- 
centrate an effective part of our attention upon the 
great material foundations of national existence, 
progress and prosperity... . 

“It is an irrefutable proof that the conservation 
of our resources is the fundamental question be- 
fore this nation and that our first and greatest task 
is to set our house in order and begin to live within 
our means... . 

“The first consideration is the permanent wel- 
fare of our people; and true moral welfare, the 
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highest form of welfare, cannot permanently exist 
save on a firm and lasting foundation of material 
well-being. It would be unworthy of our history 
and our intelligence and disastrous to our future 
to shut our eyes to these facts which give reason 
for great concern, or attempt to laugh them out of 
Court.” 

The President said he did urge, where the facts 
were known, the public interests clear, that neither 
indifference and inertia nor adverse private inter- 
ests—Paul stopped and read this last over again 
so that he would retain it in his memory—should 
be allowed to stand in the way of the public good. 

He prophesied that by the middle of the twen- 
tieth century perhaps one hundred and fifty mil- 
lion Americans, and by its end very many million 
more, must be fed and clothed from the product of 
the nation’s soil. Great demands would be made 
upon the natural resources for livelihood, com- 
fort and convenience. In wasting our resources 
we were wronging our descendants, We must not 
fail to provide for the protection, use and im- 
provement of all forests owned by the Government 
and to enact laws to check the wasteful destruction 
of the forests in private lands. 

“The nation,” continued the President, “as a 
whole, and its citizens as individuals will set na- 
tional efficiency and the public welfare before per- 
sonal profit.” 

He emphasized the fact that if this generation 
destroyed the resources from which their children 
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would otherwise derive their livelihood we reduced 
the capacity of our land to support a population 
and so either degraded the standard of living or 
deprived the coming generation of their right to 
life on this continent. Or if we allowed great in- 
dustrial organizations to exercise unregulated con- 
trol of the means of production we deprive the 
American of today and of the future of industrial 
liberty, a right no less precious and vital than 
political freedom. 

“The right to life and liberty are fundamental,” 
he further added. “In whatever it has accom- 
plished, or failed to accomplish, the administra- 
tion which is just drawing to a close has at least 
seen clearly the fundamental need of freedom of 
opportunity for every citizen. The freedom of the 
individual should be limited only by the present 
and future rights, interests and needs of the other 
individuals of the community. We should do all 
within our power to protect individual liberty, 
individual initiative, but subject always to the 
need of preserving and promoting the general 
good.” 

The President explained that the underlying 
principle of conservation had been described as 
the application of nothing more than common 
sense to common problems for the common good. 

“If the description is correct,” he said, “then 
conservation is the great fundamental basis for 
national efficiency. In this stage of the world’s 
history, to be fearless, to be just, and to be efh- 
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cient are the three great requirements of national 
life. National efficiency is the result of natural 
resources well handled, of freedom of opportunity 
for every man, and of the inherent capacity, 
trained ability, knowledge, and will collectively 
and individually, to use that opportunity.” 

The President ended by urging the nation into 
becoming actually interested in codperating with 
this National Conservation Commission. 

Paul liked the splendid appeal in the message. 

“Only a great and generous mind could have 
such broad vision,” he said to himself as he went 
over to the hotel to meet Mr. Jenson, head ranger 
of the Olympic Reserve, who was to arrive in 
Quiniault that evening to start him out upon his 
new work. When he stepped out of the ranger’s 
quarters he heard the clatter of the mail stage 
from Humptulips as it bumped over the rough 
puncheon road, 

Jenson was a tall, rugged man of a somewhat 
brusque manner. Yet Paul liked him at once. 
After an informal introduction the two men went 
over to the quarters to plan their work for the 
next day, Jenson lost no time in getting down to 
business. 

“You understand what your duties as district 
ranger are, do you, Mr. McIntyre?” Jenson’s 
keen eyes were surveying the quarters with 
approval. 

Paul nodded. 

“I am to survey and inspect timber, keep a close 
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watch for forest fires and prepare a daily report 
of my work for you.” 

“Yes, that is the gist of it.” Jenson sat down 
before the desk. “However, the ranger performs 
such routine work as the supervision of timber 
sales, grazing, free use, special use and other con- 
tracts and permits, the carrying out of the protec- 
tion and improvement plans for his district and 
other administrative duties.” Jenson paused. 
“But there will be very little detail work in this 
district for some time, yet.” He looked up at 
Paul earnestly. “Contrary to the general opinion, 
the ranger’s position is one of the most important 
and at the same time the most difficult in our 
National Forests. Yet the work is divided quite 
well. We have one man for about every hundred 
and twenty square miles.” Jenson drew a cigar 
from his pocket and handed it to Paul. “Here’s a 
Havercamp. Smoke up.” 

Paul thanked him and took the cigar. Jenson 
took out another, bit off the end and lit it. Tilting 
back in his chair he smoked quietly for a few 
moments. From beneath knitted brows he observed 
Paul thoughtfully. 

“How’s the health; pretty good?” 

He did not notice a slight flush cross Paul’s face. 
Paul wondered if he should tell the truth, but 
concluded not to for the present, at least. He drew 
himself up stoutly. 

“I think I shall be quite able to perform my 
duty, sir.” 
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“Tt takes a pretty husky man, A ranger must be 
able to build trails, roads and cabins; he must be 
able to ride, pack and drive. He must have some 
knowledge of land surveying, estimating and scal- 
ing timber; of logging, mining laws, and the live- 
stock business and similar work. He is authorized 
to issue permits, investigate mining and agricul- 
tural claims, report upon applications and report 
upon and arrest for the violation of forest laws 
and regulations. Most of all he must know how 
to deal tactfully with all classes of people.” 

Paul nodded ‘dutifully. 

“T believe I am quite capable of filling any of 
these obligations.” 

“This district is quite thinly populated,” said 
Jenson, “and there is still so much green timber 
that there is little danger of fire. In some of the 
districts where the timber has already been logged 
off, we use the heliograph to send code messages 
from one point to another.” 

“I understand that this system is impractical in 
western Washington because of the heavy rain- 
fall,” said Paul. 

“That is true. What we will have to have in the 
future when the timber gets more logged off is a 
telephone system for a fire patrol, And, moreover, 
in the future we will have to turn more seriously 
to Government reforestation.” Jenson paused. “I 
suppose you already know that the Olympic Forest 
is the last wilderness in the United States.” Paul 
nodded. “We have an aggregate of one hundred 
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and fifty-two national forests, The survey of 
March Second, Nineteen Seven, showed the Olym- 
pic Forest the third largest in the United States, It 
has an area of over one hundred and fifty million 
acres, Since that time the Olympic Forest has 
become the largest and the last great wilderness.” 

Paul’s brows lifted. 

“If the timber is being cut at that rate, I am 
sure it is time for something to be done.” 

“Well, that is authentic,” said Jenson. “The 
valuable timber has been cut in all the eastern 
forests from Maine to the Gulf of Mexico and 
from Michigan to the Coast. Now the great na- 
tional needs are turned to the Olympic Forest. 
Meteorological observations, forest experiments 
and investigations have found that no section of 
the United States is so suitable for forest growth 
as the Olympic Forest. It is prophesied that this is 
the future cradle of national, and I believe I am 
safe in saying universal, reforestation, The Olym- 
pic Forest is called the wood lot of the nation, 
The study of economics has proven that because of 
certain conditions of the soil there is no other por- 
tion of the world so valuable for the purpose of 
reforestation.” 

“It is splendid timber, too,” said Paul. “Why, 
it is really almost thrilling to look at these miles 
and miles of western red cedar and Douglas fir, 
some of them two hundred years old and as high 
as two hundred and ten feet, and the pure virgin 
hemlock and the great spruce trees.” 
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“We won't be looking at them for many years 
longer if something isn’t done immediately,” said 
Jenson. “This country is about to face a great 
national timber shortage. At the present rate of 
consumption our lumber facilities will soon be 
exhausted. 

“The State of Washington has the greatest lum- 
ber output of any State in the Union. Aberdeen, 
although a small city, is the largest lumber port 
in the world and Hoquiam is rapidly catching up 
with Aberdeen in her lumber exporting.” Jenson 
paused. “You are a young man, McIntyre, and I 
want to impress upon your mind the seriousness of 
your position, We cannot begin to cover every- 
thing this evening, but sometime I want to go 
further into the matter with you; perhaps on my 
next trip up here.”” He drew out his watch and 
looked at it. “Time to eat. Mrs. Cagley will be 
waiting supper for us. 

“You will find, McIntyre, that you are going to 
have trouble with most of these settlers up here,” 
said Jenson when they had returned to the quarters 
after supper. 

A slow smile spread across Paul’s lips. 

“T have learned a little about that already.” 

Jenson’s brows lifted. 

“You have much more to learn. Since it is 
our duty to see that those whose claims are more 
valuable for timber resource than for agriculture 
be required to give them up, by request of the Gov- 
ernment, it places us rangers in an adverse posi- 
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tion with the settlers. There has been much said 
and written in advocacy of conservation of the 
natural resources of the United States.” 

“The settlers all have it in for President Roose- 
velt and Gifford Pinchot as well as the rangers,” 
said Paul. 

Jenson smiled. 

“Yes, they seem to lay the original blame upon 
these men, but the truth is that the conservation of 
forests did not begin with the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. The first constructive piece of legislation 
enacted by Congress was the act of August Six- 
teenth, Eighteen Seventy-six when the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture was directed to appoint a 
man to make investigations of the timber situation, 

“The first Forest Reserves were established 
March Thirtieth, Eighteen Ninety-one, when the 
Government began to see the need of a forest 
policy. Railroad land grants, the Homestead Act, 
preémption claims and the Timber and Stone Act 
were taking much valuable timberland out of Gov- 
ernment ownership. People secured claims under 
these acts merely for the timber that was on them. 
The purposes of the law and acts of Congress were 
being fraudulently evaded. 

“When the Government began to place a reserve 
on parts of the great timber belts, our Olympic 
Reserve being one of the largest, it took in a vast 
number of claims which had already been filed 
upon, The Government gave the land to those 
who had taken it prior to the time of the Reserve; 
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even though they may have done no more toward 
securing their claim than filing upon it.” Jenson 
paused and shot out an index finger. “Now that, 
McIntyre, is where we rangers have gained so 
many enemies. Almost every settler will declare 
that he filed before the Reserve, when in truth 
but a small per cent of them actually did.” 

“Yes, I find that every man I have talked to this 
far,” said Paul, “insists that he filed before the 
Reserve.” 

Jenson nodded. 

“Most of them are bent on getting their claims 
at any price.” Jenson stopped abruptly and began 
to outline their work for the several days during 
his stay in Quiniault. “A matter which we must 
take up in the near future, but which we cannot get 
at this time, is a claim down in Twenty-one Ten.” 

Paul looked up quickly. 

“You mean the one belonging to the widow and 
daughter of the unfortunate old fellow Frazier 
shot?” 

“Accidentally,” corrected Jenson hastily. “Yes.” 
His eyes dropped to the floor for an instant, but 
for an instant only. “I don’t like to bother them 
too soon—Frazier should have attended to it 
months ago—but we must get that claim in the 
near future.” 

“I expect we will have to use some strategy,” 
said Paul. “The girl has it in for forest rangers. 
I understand she is making threats.” 

“Yes, no doubt, dreadfully cut up over her 
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father’s death.” Jenson hesitated. “Yet we must 
not let sympathy weaken us. Six out of every ten 
cases of these settlers have an appealing tale of 
hardships, long suffering and endurance. Few 
matters have risen which have ended in a tragedy, 
such as this. But the Lee claim is one of the 
richest, if not the richest, in the Olympic Reserve. 
We haven’t surveyed it yet, but I am positive that 
there is no less than ten million feet of good sound 
timber on that claim.” 

The two men continued to discuss their work 
until a late hour. When Jenson rose to go he held 
out his hand to Paul. 

“T am glad I met you, McIntyre.” He looked 
steadily into Paul’s eyes for a moment. “I believe 
you and I are going to get along splendidly.” 


CHAPTER V 


One Sunday Mammy Lee and Hepsey were sit- 
ting out upon the porch of their cabin, Mam Lee 
was in a rocking chair. Hepsey, sitting upon the 
steps basking herself in the sun, divided her atten- 
tion between listening to Mammy Lee reading from 
the Bible and the song of a robin in a tree near by, 
The little fellow sang with a fierce zest as if it were 
more a duty than pleasurable spontaneity. Won- 
dering what was back of his impulse to fling his 
joyous song out into the silence of the forest, she 
caught only the words: “ ‘Ephraim spake . . . 
Israel offended in Baal... died. I... Lord 
thy God . . . Egypt . . . know no God but me 
...” She lost the connection altogether and 
plunged into day dreams. 

Presently they were interrupted by some one 
coming down the trail. It was Bill Saunders. As 
he approached Hepsey hailed him. Mam Lee rose 
to get a chair, but Bill dropped down beside Hep- 
sey. He soon told the purpose of his visit. 

A rancher at Humptulips had some live stock he 
wished to sell. Bill’s father could use most of 
them and thought perhaps Mam Lee could take the 
rest. They were only five dollars apiece. “Seemed 
like it was a good buy.” Mammy Lee agreed that 
she thought it a bargain. When could they be 
taken? 

“Thought maybe Benes and me could go over 
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fer ’em tomorrow.” Bill looked inquisitively at 
Hepsey. “One person could hardly git ’em up 
alone. They’s plenty of us over there, but the boys 
are all workin’ on the road with Pa, an’ I don’t 
think the little fellers c’d help much. The team’s 
busy an’ Buck run a nail in his foot the other 
day. I was wonderin’ if maybe we couldn’t use 
Billy.” 

“Sure we can.” Hepsey nodded emphatically, 
“He’s over in the Burn in the old Spencer pas- 
ture.” She rose. “I had better go right over and 
get him so we can start early in the morning.” 

Bill rose and looked at her inquiringly. 

“T’ll go too, if you don’t care, Hepsey.” 

A trifle amazed, she looked up at the tall, lank 
youth, 

“Of course; didn’t you intend to?” Without 
awaiting his reply she went to the barn for Billy’s 
bridle. Returning, she called to Jack, who slept 
in the shade at the side of the cabin. They were 
soon upon their way. The trail being narrow, Bill 
followed in the rear. 

“Gosh, I bet it’s hot up in the Burn today,” he 
said. Hepsey said she supposed, no doubt, it was. 
“Our winters are so long and rainy an’ our sum- 
mers so short, the doggone hot weather "bout does 
you up when it does come,” Bill went on. 

Hepsey did not agree to this. 

“I like it. There’s something about sunshine 
that warms you through and through until you 
love everything and everybody.” 
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“Eyer’body exceptin’ forest rangers,” Bill added 
hastily. 

Stopping, Hepsey whirled suddenly about and 
faced him. 

“What made you say that?” Her eyes flashed. 

Bill gave a short, cynical little chuckle. 

“Dunno. Maybe ’cause they’s a dandy new fel- 
low up at Quiniault an’ I’m *fraid maybe he'll cut 
me out.’ He searched her face eagerly. “You 
know who I mean; that new ranger.” 

“You're afraid he'll cut you out! Of what?” 

“You. I’m ’fraid he'll git you ‘way from me.” 

Her chin lifting, Hepsey eyed him coldly. 

“T don’t understand you, Bill. What am I to 
you that you might be afraid I'd be ‘cut out,’ as 
you call it?” 

Smiling evasively Bill licked his dry lips. 

“Well, nothin’ o’ course. Only—I’m wishin’ 
you was 

A wave of resentment passed swiftly over Hep- 
sey’s face. 

“There now, you've gone and spoiled it all.” 

“Spoiled what?” He looked at her strangely. 

“Qur friendship. I thought we were such good 
friends.” 

“We are.” He paused. “But I want to be your 
fellow, too.” 

“My fellow!” This appealed to her as being 
amusing. “Oh, Bill, what do I want with a fel- 
low?” 

“Why, so you e’n marry some day.” 
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Hepsey threw back her head and laughed. 

“Me marry? Me! How funny to talk about me 
—marrying!” 

This irritated Bill. 

“Aw, say now, what makes you act that way 
ever’ time any one says anythin’ ‘bout marryin’? 
You ain’t no different than any other girl. They 
all marry sometime, ’cept them that waits so long 
nobody’ll have ‘em.” 

Pretending not to notice his challenge, Hepsey 
tossed her head saucily. 

“J don’t care. I wouldn’t have that kind any- 
way.” 

“You don’t always have your choice.” 

She noted the earnest scowl on his face. 

“Oh, don’t let’s talk of it,” she begged. “Let’s 
you and I go on being friends and forget the 
other.” She caught one of Bill’s big, awkward 
hands and urged him on. Feeling himself def eated 
for the time at least, he became acquiescent, and 
permitted himself to be led along until they were 
out upon the highway. Then he drew away and 
followed in sullen silence. 

Pretending not to notice his mood, Hepsey swung 
gaily up the dusty road. Presently she began to 
sing. Her voice floated across the Burn; each 
note rose merrily as it reflected the mood of the 
singer, 

A thick growth of underbrush hid the Deserted 
Inn until one was immediately before it. Although 
she caught but a glimpse of him from the tail of 
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her eye as she passed, Hepsey saw the ranger, 
Paul, standing in the door of the old house. His 
head was bared and he was listening. She had not 
so much as turned her head, so he did not know that 
she had seen him; she pretended she had not. 

For an instant her heart gave a quick turn, but, 
as if to defy his very existence, a wild impulse, 
prompted her to continue her song without a pause 
until she turned into the trail of the Spencer claim 
a quarter of a mile beyond. Her heart pounded 
so terrifically that she was obliged to stop and 
await Bill, who, during the interval, had dropped 
behind. 

Hastening to catch up with her, he made no 
attempt to conceal his perplexity. Her boldness 
before the Deserted Inn and the anxious way in 
which Paul’s eyes followed her, displeased Bill. 
Now the defiance of her eyes and the hot flush upon 
her cheeks added to his chagrin. When he asked 
if she had seen the ranger standing in the door 
Hepsey gave a negative little twist of her shoulders 
and shook her head, but the light in her eyes gave 
her away. 

“You did, too. You did see him, an’ he seen 
you.” 

His persistence immediately vexed Hepsey. 

“Well, what of it? Suppose I did; I’ve a right 
to see some one when my eyes look that way, 
haven't 1?” 

“What'd you just now lie fer then? You said 
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you didn’t see im. What made you act that way 
fer an’ why did he act like he did?” 

Sensing his jealousy, girl-like, Hepsey wished 
to provoke it further. Her lips curled into a teas- 
ing smile. 

“How do I know? Maybe he thinks I’m nice.” 
“Does ’e know you?” 

“A little bit.” 

“Seen you at Quiniault the last time you was 
9 

“Yes.” 

Bill’s face was tense with emotion. He grasped 
her by the arm. 

“But you hate rangers—Hepsey.” 

His words were of such fierce intent that her 
laugh instantly turned to a frown. For a moment 
when she passed the Deserted Inn and found the 
alluring stranger’s eyes eagerly upon her she had 
forgotten. Now she remembered. 

“Of course, I do, Bill! I hate that one, too.” 

“An” you ain’t never goin’ to like *im?” 

“No!”? And yet as she spoke something chal- 
lenged the cry as it escaped from her lips. Al- 
though she made an effort to fling the image of 
Paul from her thoughts, he rose splendidly before 
her. She looked at Bill and for the first time, in 
all the years she had known him, saw him for what 
he was: huge, uncultured and with something in 
the expression of his dark eyes that she neither 
understood nor liked. What was it? she asked 
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herself as she unconsciously compared him with 
the ranger, 

“You ain’t ever goin’ to like rangers, are you, 
Hepsey?” Bill was saying. 

Hepsey dropped upon a log lying across the 
trail. Burying her chin in her palms she was try- 
ing to analyze her own emotions. Not under- 
standing her silence, Bill dropped down beside her. 

“J want to ask you somethin’,” he said pres- 
ently, “I’ve been wantin’ to ask you fer a long 
time now He hesitated. Her indifference 
perplexed him. Picking up a twig he proceeded to 
break it into bits. When she did not respond, he 
went on again: “That’s the main thing I come over 
to yer house fer today. That bout the calves was 
only an excuse. ‘Course Pa does want ’em but 
that wasn’t all I come fer, by a long shot.” He 
paused again. “Somehow I was ’fraid to ask you 
*fore Mam Lee.” 

Hepsey looked up at him frankly. 

“What was it about?” 

“You. I was goin’ to ask you—I—I—well, I 
want to marry you, Hepsey.” Relieved of this 
burden Bill felt more courageous. He went on 
hastily. “I’ve wanted to marry you when you 
was growed up, ever since the first time I laid 
eyes on you. I guess you're jist *bout growed 
now, ain’t you?” He surveyed her with a swift 
glance, but did not await her reply. “I—I like 
you better’n any girl ‘round here an’ I ain’t seen 
none in Hoquiam an’ Aberdeen that looked as 
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good to me neither.” Bill chuckled. “Fer a fel- 
ler that ain’t but twenty-five, I’ve seen a few of 
‘em, too.” He attempted to put an arm about Hep- 
sey, but with a quick movement she avoided him. 
Her manner detached, her thoughts still far away, 
Hepsey’s eyes were upon the Spur, now gloriously 
illumined by the evening sun. 

Bill had expected her to make light of his pro- 
posal, but when she turned to him with tears in her 
eyes, his heart leapt, Could it be that his hope 
was not a vain one! 

“If you really do love me, Bill, it makes me 
awfully sad—that I can’t love you in return.” A 
sob caught in Hepsey’s throat. “I know people 
around here think I’m awfully thoughtless and 
that I don’t care about things as a girl my age 
should, but—but I know that if I ever should meet 
the right one I—why, I'd give my life for the man 
I loved!” She stopped abruptly. 

Something momentous suddenly overwhelmed 
her, Bill’s mind was not large enough to grasp the 
significance of the moment, nor was she herself 
aware of the tremendous motive which reduced her 
to silence, but in her eyes there was reflected a 
strange light, a light almost supernatural in its 
intensity, for it reflected the supremacy of a great 
love which at that instant had become pregnant in 
her soul; a love that was yet unborn. 

Further perplexed by her unusual manner, Bill 
stammered: 

‘IJ didn’t mean to hurt yer feelin’s.” 
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Hepsey shook her head. 

“You didn’t. I just wanted to be honest with 
you.” The exaltation left her as swiftly as it had 
come. Something cold and harsh gripped her 
heart. Her eyes narrowed as she looked at Bill. 
“Do you know that some day I intend to kill a 
ranger to avenge Daddy Lee’s death?” 

He looked at her calm, set features so changed 
from what they had been but a moment before. 
Yet recalling her manner as they passed the De- 
serted Inn, her threat did not hold conviction. He 
smiled bitterly. 

“T guess it won't be this ranger.” He caught 
her swift, inquiring glance. “Cause maybe you're 
gittin’ stuck on him. He’s *bout the kind of a 
feller you’d take a fancy to.” This was merely to 
test her out. 

A dark shadow crossed her face. 

“I never thought what kind of a fellow I'd take 
a fancy to, but I know if this ranger ever bothers 
Mammy Lee and me about our claim, well 1 

“Well, what?” 

“T am going to kill him,” 

A hint of scorn flashed into Bill’s eyes. 

“Aw, sa-ay, you talk crazy. You wouldn't kill 
nothin’.” 

Indignant that he should not take her seriously, 
she jerked: “You just wait and see!” 

“C’m on, le’s go git the horse.” Bill rose and 
took her hand to help her over the log. The angry 
light had left her eyes, but she was still trembling. 
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Well, anyway, she thought she was in earnest, he 
told himself. “I b’lieve you would be fool enough 
to do somethin’ like that,” he said aloud. He freed 
her hand. “Lis’en, you wouldn’t be doin’ Daddy 
Lee no good an’ besides you’d go to the pen. Bet- 
ter git that stuff out o’ yer head right away or 
you'll go bugs.” 

Hepsey’s rejection of his proposal disappointed 
Bill, but it did not discourage him. One thought 
predominated in his mind. If he could not win her, 
then neither would any other man; most of all this 
smooth-faced, slick-talking forest ranger. While 
they went on to where Billy browsed in the Spencer 
pasture, he found sufficient cause for bitter resent- 
ment in every movement of the situation. 

“From the way she talks you’d think she had it 
in fer him good an’ plenty, but you can’t tell 
nothin’ bout a woman. Anyway maybe she don’t 
know her own mind. If she hates him like she 
tries to pretend, what'd she act like she did fer 
when she seen ’im this afternoon. An’ then she 
keeps on wantin’ to talk *bout “im,” 

On their way home Hepsey was unusually silent. 
For all the response she made to his numerous re- 
marks, she might have been speechless. Bill, too, 
began to brood. He had looked forward to a 
pleasant afternoon; it had proved the reverse. 

As he swung along the puncheon road toward 
home that evening, he concluded that he was will- 
ing to drop the matter for the present but, he 
assured himself, this was not the end. 


CHAPTER V1 


“|. , Anp you cannot imagine how quaint and 
interesting these people are,” wrote Paul to his 
friends in Seattle. That last night at the Arcade 
Club his friends had insisted that he write often 
and give them all the news he could find in that 
wild, primitive country. He need not write them 
individually, but direct his letters to the Knights of 
the Square Table, as they once named their little 
coterie. “To live among them is like stepping 
back into the Nineteenth Century, There is none 
of the hurry and strife here that we of the city feel. 
These settlers do not know what the term ‘nervous 
agitation’ means. 

“Of course I don’t like it. Right this moment I 
long to be with the gang at the Square Table with a 
thick porterhouse steak before me and a bottle of 
good old But I am becoming somewhat re- 
signed to conditions. 

“Boys, | have made a find. A real discovery! 
A girl, knowing nothing of the outside world and 
having no more interest in automobiles, grapho- 
phones, moving pictures, aéroplanes and all our 
wonderful inventions than Adam did, but possess- 
ing a philosophy of life which would make some of 
our professors at the University of Washington, 
who have their degrees of B.A., D.D. and X.Y.Z., 


sit up and take notice. 
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“No one up here understands her. I think some 
of them believe she is a little ‘off,’ but the fact is 
she is just a little more ‘on’ than most of them. 
Her intelligence is away over their heads. How- 
ever, she and I are not getting along swimmingly. 
This is a long story. I shall have to go back to 
the beginning.” Paul related his experiences to 
date, including the contention between the settlers 
and the rangers. 

“This Hepsey,” he continued later, “I shall try 
to describe her. I have the color of her eyes. I 
thought of it yesterday when I was sitting on the 
shore looking out across the lake. This descrip- 
tion is not original; I got it out of a novel but it 
applies very fittingly to this girl. “Eyes that are 
neither blue nor brown but, like the woods, a blend 
of color gleaming one moment like a splash of 
sunshine upon autumn leaves, another moment dis- 
solving into mystery, akin to the shadows that 
cling to the depths of the forest.’ It was an old- 
fashioned novel and I may not have quoted it word 
for word, but it gives a mental picture which I 
could not attempt to draw with my limited 
vocabulary. 

“Tf can hear you fellows saying: “Well, old 
Paul’s case is hopeless before he begins; he is get- 
ting poetic.’ But you all know I have a weakness 
for poetry, even if it isn’t the manly thing to admit 
it. But don’t believe that I am so frivolous as to 
forget Margaret so soon. Remember it is she, not 
I, who wishes to break our engagement. But 
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enough of that. I can only wait and see if Mar- 
garet is the woman I believed her to be. In the 
meantime I must have a little fun up here in the 
tall timbers to forget my troubles.” 

Paul also wrote his mother that afternoon, but 
did not mention Hepsey in this letter. 

Mounting his pony one morning, he set out in 
the direction of the Burn. He had some work to 
do in that territory, including the survey of a 
claim four miles to the west, There was not even 
a pony trail to the claim where he had to go, so 
he tethered his pony near the Deserted Inn and 
struck through the woods on foot, The surveying 
took longer than he had expected. It was almost 
dark when he had finished running the lines. Had 
he not chanced upon an old trail he would have 
had to stay in the woods until daybreak. As it 
was he had to stop frequently to strike matches so 
that he could see by the compass that he was keep- 
ing in the right direction. It was ten o’clock when 
he reached the Deserted Inn. 

He was surprised to find coals smouldering 
from an open fire in front of the old Inn. Some 
one had been there since he left. He kicked a 
chunk over onto the coals. Well, so much the 
better. It would not take long to get something 
to eat and he was famished. He was further sur- 
prised by a dog springing out of the darkness. 
Paul reached down and petted the animal on the 
head. Instead of barking the dog became 
friendly. It seemed to Paul that he had seen him 
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before. He reflected a moment. Why, he had; 
he belonged to Hepsey Lee. Just then he heard 
the neigh of a horse. His pony answered, Paul 
looked out into the direction from which the sound 
came. The dark form of a pony was silhouetted 
against the deeper shadows of the night. 

A strange pony. Was it her pony, too, and what 
were the two animals doing there at that time of 
the night? He paused. Well, it didn’t matter. A 
pot of hot coffee was the most important thing on 
the program right at that moment. 

He built the fire anew and went to the creek 
for water. He was pleasingly surprised to find 
Jack following closely at his heels. 

“What does this mean, old fellow?” Sitting 
upon his haunches near the fire, Jack watched Paul 
cook his coffee and warm up a can of Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans. “Have you really taken a fancy 
to me or are you waiting for part of my supper?” 
For reply Jack looked eagerly at the bacon sizzling 
in the frying pan and licked his chops as if he 
understood what was being said to him. 

His appetite satisfied, Paul’s spirits revived. 
He gave Jack what was left of his supper and, sit- 
ting down before the fire, took out his pipe and 
began to smoke. Looking about him he noticed 
for the first time that it was a beautiful night. 

The moon had risen and cast fantastic shadows 
upon the ghostly trees which stood gray-white and 
grim. It occurred to Paul, as he looked upon the 
scene, that it resembled a graveyard. The stumps 
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were like tombstones, the trees like ghosts. The 
Spur loomed like a huge specter of some forgotten 
age; the desolate old house another ghost wrapped 
in a black mantle, Somewhere in the distance an 
owl broke the intense silence by hooting; a bat 
flew to and fro in the firelight. 

“Good Lord, what an uncanny spot!” thought 
Paul. “It must have been just such a place as 
this which inspired Shakespeare to write the scene 
of the witches in ‘Macheth’.” With an impatient 
gesture he rose, knocked the ashes from his pipe 
and put it back into his pocket. There was nothing 
particularly enjoyable about staying out there; 
besides he was getting cold. He decided to go to 
bed. Picking up his saddle blankets which were 
to be his covering for the night, he approached the 
old Inn. He did not quite understand Jack when, 
with a sudden quick movement, he darted in ahead 
of him. 

The Deserted Inn, known as the old Armstrong 
House and called the Deserted Inn only by Hepsey, 
had been built for a hotel, For some reason 
the venture had proved unprofitable and the work 
abandoned before the building was finished. There 
were no partitions on the inside, In one corner 
of the large, unfinished lower floor a bed of cedar 
boughs had once been made. These sleeping quar- 
ters, undisturbed, were frequently used by trav- 
elers who chanced to pass that way and could make 
neither Humptulips nor Quiniault before nightfall, 

When Paul went in to make his bed, he was sur- 
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prised to learn that some one was there ahead of 
him. Unconsciously venturing a step nearer to 
investigate who the person might he, he almost 
stumbled over Jack, who darted ahead of him and, 
thrusting out his tongue, licked the sleeper’s face. 
A white arm lifted restlessly and then dropped 
above the sleeper’s head. It was Hepsey. She 
moved and turned over on her side but did not 
awaken. 

It seemed incredulous that a girl could be away 
out there in the Burn at that time of the night slum- 
bering as peacefully as if surrounded by a dozen 
guards. But her presence was the proof of it. 

Convinced that Paul meant no harm, Jack 
dropped at his mistress’s feet, yet continued to 
keep a careful watch, A moment later, however, 
when his attention was attracted by a night hawk, 
he could not resist rushing out in quest of the 
intruder. 

Paul was in a dilemma. Going on to Quiniault 
at that hour would be not only a long and tedious 
trip but also a dangerous one. The puncheon road 
was full of chuck holes, the dirt road between the 
strips of puncheon a network of deep ruts. Hid- 
den from Hepsey’s view should she awaken, he 
stood beside a window where a shaft of moonlight 
turned Hepsey’s face to a marble whiteness. He 
studied the contour of her cheeks, the soft brown 
hair clinging about her face, the long lashes which 
were dark upon her cheeks. 

There was something different about this girl; 
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different from any girl he had ever seen before. 
Even as she lay there asleep he felt a strange, allur- 
ing magnetism which seemed to draw him toward 
her. The odd situation and the spell of the night 
moved him deeply. He became fascinated by the 
weird, unusual picture she made lying there in the 
moonlight. His pulses quickened, He felt a mad 
desire to stoop down and catch her in his arms and 
crush her to his breast. He found himself wonder- 
ing what it would be like to feel her full, red lips 
against his. The blood surged through his veins 
and he felt a tight contraction of all his muscles. 

Gripping himself tensely he left the window and 
went outside. He seemed unnerved, He sat down 
upon the steps for a time. Presently he rose and 
picking up his saddle blankets went out to his 
pony. 

“Too bad, Pardner, but we’ve got to mush on 
up to the lake,” he said as he slung the saddle 
upon the pony’s back and tightened the cinch. 
“The beds are all full over at the hostelry and the 
landlord has disappeared. 

“Whatever can that girl be doing there at this 
time of the night,” he wondered as he gave the 
pony the rein and allowed him to pick his own way 
over the rough road. He recalled the evening 
Cagley had told him Hepsey’s history. He had not 
stated, however, that it was not unusual for her 
to spend a night alone at the Deserted Inn; that she 
often did it from pure love of adventure. But 
perhaps Cagley himself had no knowledge of this. 
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Next morning when crossing the lake, Paul 
found Hepsey out fishing. Jack, in the stern of 
the boat, was looking earnestly out over the water. 
Hepsey was drifting slowly, letting her line play 
behind her, Increasing his pace, Paul was soon 
beside her. He greeted her with a cordial, “Good 
morning.” 

He was too genial for her to be impolite. She 
nodded. 

“You are out fishing early this morning, Miss 
Lee.” 

“This isn’t so early, I should have been here 
long ago, but I just came up from the Burn.” 

Paul looked at her keenly, He wondered if she 
could possibly be aware of what had occurred the 
night before, yet her composure assured him that 
she had no knowledge of it. 

“It is early forme. Mr. Cagley says one should 
rise before sun-up. In that event I fear I shouldn’t 
catch many fish; I am too fond of lying in bed in 
the morning. Are they biting well?” 

“ve had a few nibbles, but nothing to what I 
should have.” 

Paul was conscious that, although appearing 
indifferent, Hepsey was in truth studying him 
through the veil of her long lashes. He pretended, 
however, not to notice this. 

“You have a wonderful country up here, Miss 
Lee.” He looked up the valley at the snow-caps of 
the Olympics gleaming in the morning sunshine, 
and then across the lake at the foothills rising in 
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a sheer wall of several thousand feet above the 
water’s edge and covered with evergreens from 
base to summit. “Isn’t that a sight to behold? 
Why, those hills are so perpendicular that they 
look as if they were hanging over the water and 
might fall into it.” 

“Or had partly fallen in.” Hepsey pointed at 
the reflection of the trees in the water. 

Paul smiled. He turned and pointed at Baldy, 
a mountain peak whose base was hidden by a thick 
growth of timber but whose summit was void of 
vegetation. “Ever climb that mountain?” 

“Yes, And it’s a hard mountain to climb, too.” 

“So I am told—the most difficult in the Olym- 

ics.” 

“Tt is. It isn’t nearly the height of Mount 
Olympus or some of the other peaks, even Colonel 
Bob, but - 

Notwithstanding her feeling of enmity toward 
Paul, the tension of Hepsey’s anger had become 
less taut. He was interesting to talk to and she 
was pleased with his praise. She accepted it in 
almost the manner of one who listens to praise of a 
cherished possession. And weren't those beautiful 
Olympic Mountains and the Olympic Forest hers, 
she asked herself. 

“Although I have lived in Seattle all my life, I 
am beginning to appreciate this rugged country,” 
Paul was saying. 

Hepsey could not conceal her pride. 

“T think it is beautiful, but I’ve spent nearly all 
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my life here: I don’t know any other place.” She 
was soon telling Paul of various experiences in the 
Olympic Forest; fishing, hunting, tramps through 
the woods. He marveled at the animated manner 
in which she treated these small incidents. 

“1 don’t like to be familiar,” Paul ventured after 
a time, “but I wish to say that I'm sorry for what 
occurred the night we met. I have since learned 
the reason you were angry. I wish it might be for- 
gotten and that we could become friends, Miss 
Lee.” 

Immediately provoked that she had allowed him 
to draw her into conversation, Hepsey jerked her- 
self up suddenly. 

“Well, we can’t be friends!” A hot flush 
mounted her cheeks. 

“T insist upon knowing why not.” 

She shot a swift, angry glance at him. 

“Because I hate you—that’s why!” 

Paul was both astonished and amused at this 
outburst. 

“How can you hate me when I am a stranger to 
you?” He thought he detected a shade of regret 
in her eyes. 

“Let somebody else tell you.” Picking up her 
oars she was turning her boat when Paul again 
detained her. 

“Mr. Cagley told me of your prejudice for for- 
est rangers, but couldn’t you be lenient with some? 
They are not all alike.” 

“They’re all alike in one way. They'd put us 
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off of our claim—if they could!” She put strong 
emphasis on this last clause and then with a defiant 
toss of her head rowed away. Amused yet also 
sorry for her, Paul walehed her as she swung her 
boat viciously through the water. Some time later 
he caught a glimpse of her with her pony and dog 
as they climbed the hill and disappeared into 
the forest beyond. 


CHAPTER VII 


“I am sure it is very interesting to hear of the 
settlers’ experiences during the early days,” said 
Paul one evening when he and Mr. Cagley sat in 
the office of the hotel. He looked upon the huge 
frame of the stalwart old man whose sixty-five 
summers had not altogether destroyed the trace of 
the vigor of a tremendous youth. 

“There was a time when this district was inhab- 
ited entirely by the Quiniault Indians,” Cagley 
was saying, “and the Hoh tribe to the north. Both 
the Quiniault and the Hoh Indians are a flat-faced, 
short-legged Indian much like the Siwashes around 
Humptulips and down on the Harbor and, like 
the Siwashes, speak the Chinook jargon. It is 
said that they all originated from the Eskimos.” 

“Were either the Quiniault or the Hoh a warring 
tribe?” asked Paul. 

“Well, the white man did have some trouble 
with them in the early days, but civilization has 
degenerated these Indians. They admit it them- 
selyes. One old Indian, Jim Cox, once said, ‘In- 
dian never same after eat white man’s salt.’ The 
ones that are not sick with tuberculosis and various 
diseases are too slow and lazy to fight now. The 
Government has given them their reservation and 
all the Indian asks is to be left alone to fish and 
hunt and do as he pleases. Of course if you've 
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got a little ‘firewater’ to offer him once in & 
while—— 

“Then there is something doing, eh?” said Paul. 

Cagley nodded as he pointed at the outer wall of 
the room where the cedar logs shone smooth and 
white as satin, the cracks chinked with plaster. 

“There’s a story in that,” he said. Paul looked 
at him inquisitively, “Every inch of this hotel 
was hewn by hand from cedar logs. Took old Jim 
Newell and his son Bert five years to get them logs 
in from the woods and peel and hew and rive 
them. They peeled the little logs and hewed the 
sills and joists and rived every board for siding 
and roofing by hand.” Cagley smiled reminis- 
cently. “Them were the days of real pioneering. 
Why, there wasn’t even a pony trail up here to 
Quiniault at that time. The first men came up the 
river from the ocean. The Quiniault is one of the 
wildest and most dangerous rivers in seven states. 
At places the rapids are so swift that you've got 
to get out and carry your canoe and your pack 
around them,” Cagley paused. “When we got 
our first pony trail to Humptulips we thought we 
had done something and now, with a wagon road 
clear to Hoquiam and Aberdeen is 

“Seems to me that fifty miles from a railroad is 
quite far removed from civilization even yet,” 
said Paul. 

Cagley waved an indifferent hand. 

“Humph, that’s nothing.” His hand dropped to 
his knee and his manner suddenly changed. “But 
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I'll tell you, young man, what is something.” A 
hidden fire gleamed in the steel-blue eyes that 
observed Paul. “This dirty rotten deal we're get- 
ting from the Government.” He shot out an index 
finger. “It’s all right for them fellows back in 
Washington, D. C., to set there in their chairs and 
dictate what us settlers should and should not do, 
but I'd like to see any of them make the effort that 
we've made up here and give up without shouting 
their heads off,” 

“But don’t you see, Mr. Cagley, it isn’t a matter 
of individuals in this instance, but the good of the 
nation.” 

A look of scorn shot across the older man’s fea- 
tures, 

“Nation.” His eyes narrowed. “The whole 
thing is a farce from beginning to end. It’s some 
more of that theory stuff which can’t and never 
will mix with practice any more than oil will mix 
with water.” 

“But you settlers don’t seem to understand, Mr. 
Cagley, that the Government is reserving the tim- 
ber not only for this generation but for the genera- 
tions to come. It is this horrible slaughter and 
waste which has brought on conservation of the 
timber,” 

“What's the good of preserving rotten timber?” 
Cagley demanded. “After a certain length of 
time old timber deteriorates, especially spruce. I 
can take you out in the woods anywhere and show 
you as much as forty acres in one spot where the 
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spruce is rotting and is as soft as a sponge to the 
core. There’s a place down there in the green 
timber beyond the Burn where you turn into the 
Lee claim that is like that. Some of the trees are 
still standing, but the tops have dropped out of 
them and the limbs are falling away from them 
like a person with leprosy.” Cagley became more 
calm. 

“Tt’s an odd sight and as pretty a one as you 
ever set eyes on; those old red, rotted trees and 
logs covered with moss. Hepsey Lee used to play 
out there. She calls that place down there the 
Forest of Arden, or some such name. I came 
across her one day and she had a big feather from 
a rooster’s tail in her hat and was carrying a 
wooden dagger. I asked her what she was doing. 
She said she was playing Rosalind, Roseland or 
something; I didn’t quite catch it.” 

Paul smiled. 

“Evidently she had been reading Shakespeare.” 

“IT guess she'd been reading something the way 
she was stabbing rotten logs when I come up on 
her.” Cagley paused, “So that’s why I say: why 
preserve rotten timber? And every forest refor- 
ests itself in time.” 

Paul shook his head. 

“Not as it should be reforested. You can see 
for yourself that where new timber is springing up 
it grows as thick as a young carrot bed before it is 
weeded. ‘There are so many young trees that none 
have a chance to develop; they choke each other 
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out. The time is coming and is already here in 
many sections of the country where they are prac- 
ticing reforestation.” 

Cagley shook his head obstinately. 

“All foolishness. The coming generation will 
have a substitute for timber.” 

“I don’t believe the time will ever come when we 
can do without lumber entirely,” said Paul. 

“Oh, yes, it will. Every age takes care of itself. 
Once it was the stone age, now it’s the wood age 
and machine age. They say we are entering the 
electric age, perhaps the greatest age in the history 
of the world and more than likely tomorrow it'll 
be something that we’ve never yet heard tell of.” 

“But we don’t pass from one age into another 
so rapidly,” insisted Paul. “The transition is not 
instantaneous. You and I will never see the time 
when we can do without lumber nor our children 
nor our children’s children, It may be many gen- 
erations before the change comes about and in the 
meantime the Government must conserve all its 
natural resources which are the life blood of any 
nation.” 

Cagley frowned. 

“Then if the Government is so bent on con- 
serving the timber why do they sell vast tracts of it 
to the capitalists?” 

“They don’t.” 

“T say they do!” 

“I’m sure you're mistaken.” Paul paused. 
“One of the clauses in President's Roosevelt’s spe- 
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cial message before Congress in January, Nine- 
teen-nine says, in addition to individual waste of 
forests: ‘Or if we allowed great industrial organ- 
izations to exercise unregulated control of the 
means of production, we deprive the American of 
today and of the future of industrial liberty,’ ete., 
etc. Does that sound as if they were selling vast 
tracts of land to the capitalists?” 

Cagley brought a doubled fist down upon the 
arm of his chair. 

“T suppose then they wouldn’t call it ‘exercising 

unregulated control’ to let Dave Alden down there 
in Humptulips and Andy Roulson in Hoquiam and 
a half dozen other big logging capitalists grab 
every section of timber they can lay their hands 
on,” 
“They are not getting it out of the Reserves.” 
“Not right now, maybe, but I'll bet anything I’ve 
got that the time will come when they will; now 
you see. The Government will put us off of our 
claims now, but I’m not afraid to tell Mr. Roosevelt 
or Mr. Pinchot right to their faces that if a time 
ever comes when there is a special demand for 
timber, theyll come in here and nab it out of the 
Reserve.” 

“Why do you keep referring to Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Pinchot?” 

“Because they began this thing when they them- 
selves didn’t know a damn thing except what some 
other fellow told them.” 

“But they didn’t begin it. The first forest re- 
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serves were established in Eighteen Ninety-seven 
during McKinley’s administration.” 

“Yes, and McKinley did have a little principle,” 
interrupted Cagley, “He gave the settlers one 
more year of extension to take claims, I'll say 
that much for him.” 

“But the real consolidation of the forestry work 
in the department of agriculture began during the 
Roosevelt administration of Nineteen-five,” con- 
tinued Paul, “although the Act of June Fourth, 
Eighteen Ninety-seven is referred to as the Magna 
Charta of National forestry. And contrary to 
your statement there a while ago, Mr. Cagley, 
Gifford Pinchot did spend quite a fabulous sum of 
his own money in the investigation and the better- 
ment of these conditions. I understand that Mr. 
Pinchot even made a trip out West.” 

“Yes, and what did he do? Come riding through 
this country like a lord or duke or something, con- 
demning the land right and left. But as to investi- 
gation, why, he never even got off of his horse from 
the time he left Humptulips until he had got here 
to Quiniault. A lot he’d know about it by just 
passing along the road.” Cagley drew a handker- 
chief from his pocket and blew his nose furiously. 
“If Roosevelt and Pinchot had took up a claim and 
worked like galley slaves to keep themselves alive 
—held down two jobs, one trying to carve a few 
acres out of a solid block of timber and at the same 
time work away from home so they could make 
enough to grubstake themselves and their families, 
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wanted to preserve this timber for future genera- 
tions, then us settlers wouldn’t have any kick 
coming.” 

Paul was lost in thought for a moment. 

“But, Mr. Cagley, there’s a sentimental side as 
well as a practical side to this, Think of our fore- 
fathers who pushed their way into the wilderness 
and, through a spirit of enterprise which is the 
glory of the nation, developed all these great re- 
sources. Forests were cleared away as obstacles 
to the use of the land; iron and coal were discov- 
ered, though for years their presence added noth- 
ing to the price of the land; and through the use of 
native woods and metals and fuels, manufacturing 
grew beyond all precedent, and our country has 
hecome a power among the nations of the world.” 

Cagley nodded emphatically. 

“You speak of our forefathers clearing away 
the forests as obstacles to the use of the land. 
What is the settler doing but that? And won't we 
be the forefathers to the generations to come?” 

Paul agreed to this. 

“Most certainly, But let me go further. Grad- 
ually timber and iron and coal began to have a 
market value and were bought and sold as sources 
of great wealth. Those of greater foresight than 
their neighbors acquired vast holdings of these 
resources before it was generally realized that they 
possessed value in themselves; these large inter- 
ests assumed monopolistic proportions and the 
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holders grew richer than was dreamed of. With 
the motive of immediate profit and with no concern 
for the future or thought of the permanent benefit 
of the country and people, a wasteful and profligate 
use of the resources began and has continued ever 
since.” 

“Well, what I would suggest then,” said Cagley, 
“is that the Government stop the capitalist from 
this waste of timber, but give the settler his,” 

Paul drew back in dismay. 

“But can’t you see that if the timber is to be con- 
served for the use of the future generations, then 
neither must have it? Let me explain in addition 
that neglect of our waters, first recognized as aids 
to commerce in supplying transportation routes 
along with the destruction and approaching exhaus- 
tion of the forests, and the rapid depletion of coal 
and iron deposits and the misuse of the land, was 
what began to awaken the public conscience and 
brought about the newly awakened sense of duty. 
This awakening found expression in a call by the 
President upon the governors of the States to meet 
him in conference and in the declaration of this 
conference at a session in the White House.” 
Cagley started to speak but Paul detained him. 

“Forests not only grow timber, but they hold the 
soil and they conserve the streams. They abate 
the wind and give protection from excessive heat 
and cold, Woodlands make for the fibre, health 
and happiness of the citizen and the nation. In- 
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stead of being bitter against Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Pinchot, I think the public owe each of them a 
great debt.” 

“Well, I don’t know.” Cagley shook his head 
gloomily. “It looks to me as if there was a nigger 
in the haystack somewhere, or why, when a number 
of the settlers tried to appeal to them back there in 
Washington, D. C., were they turned down flat, 
cold? The Government refused to accept their evi- 
dence, but took the ranger’s word for it. That 
ranger was Benett, the one that was here before 
Frazier, and he was so crooked that he couldn’t lay 
in bed straight. Any settler that would slip Benett 
a couple of hundred dollars could get his claim, 
and a lot of them did. And I wouldn’t put Frazier 
past the same thing, although we never got the 
goods on either of them.” 

“Oh, it cannot be denied that there may have 
been dishonest rangers up here,” said Paul. “It 
is the dishonesty on the part of both settlers and 
rangers which has brought this difficulty about for 
the honest ones.” 

“Yes, and there was some funny stuff pulled off 
by the Government, too. One poor devil wrote Bal- 
linger that he had to relinquish on account of not 
having funds to fight the case. Ballinger wrote 
back and told him that it looked as though when a 
person did not fight that he was guilty.” 

“But * began Paul. 

“Wait a minute, I’m not through yet. There’s 
no words that can tell the hardships these settlers 
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have gone through up here and the years they have 
put in waiting to get their rights. There are fam- 
ilies up here that have been waiting for twenty 
years. It seems to me that they ought to get some- 
thing for the work they've done. The law de- 
manded that the settler stay so many months a year 
on his claim and have a certain amount of improve- 
ment upon it before he could get his rights. Well, 
God Almighty Himself don’t know what the poor 
devils have gone through with trying to do this. 
He’d work away from home long enough to earn 
a grubstake for a while and leave the family on the 
claim to hold it down. Then he’d come back and, 
with the wife and kids, if he had a family, he spent 
the rest of the time clearing land. The best they 
could do was clear a few acres a year. One man 
that has been up here nineteen years has cleared 
forty acres. The Quiniault River in a freshet a 
couple of winters ago, washed out nearly ten acres 
of it. Don’t that sound like he’d earned what he 
can get for agriculture?” A sardonic smile spread 
across Cagley’s grim features. Paul winced a 
trifle, but kept silent. 

“And the women folks.” Cagley’s voice choked. 
He could not continue for a moment. “Your women 
in the cities think they can’t have a toothache with- 
out having a doctor. These women up here have 
given birth to six and eight and even as many as 
twelve children and never knew what it was to have 
any more help than a neighbor woman, if they 
could get word to her before the baby was born. 
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“Most of the women folks that lived up here in 
the early days never knew what civilization was 
like for five and ten years at a time. One woman, 
the wife of Anton Karsner, a German who still 
lives up the river, took her first trip in twenty years 
away from civilization when she went to the Alaska 
Yukon Pacific Exhibition in Seattle in Nineteen- 
nine. When she had left the outside world, the 
West didn’t know of such things as street cars, 
telephones, and skyscrapers like Seattle has got 
now.” Cagley paused. “But they haven't got a 
right to their claims even after that, eh?” He 
looked fiercely at Paul, 

Paul was touched, but he persisted in his own 
defense. 

“T still insist, Mr. Cagley, that there are two 
sides to this issue. The settler once had his chance, 
but he took undue advantage of it. The Govern- 
ment granted homesteads, timber claims and pre- 
émptions to every man who qualified and did his 
duty, but you cannot deny that many a settler took 
undue advantage of this opportunity, When it 
came to proving up he would declare that he 
had lived on his claim the required length of 
time. Perhaps he’d never seen it since he came 
to stake it out; if that was necessary. At any rate 
he had not been upon it since the day he came 
to look it over to see if it was worth filing upon, and 
there were numerous instances, each of us could 
quote, where some proved up on claims they had 
never seen. Yet these same persons swore to 
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their homestead rights with as much apparent 
conscientiousness as those of you who had spent as 
much as twenty years upon your claims.” 

Cagley lifted an arresting hand. 

“While we're on the subject; how about the for- 
eigners that the Government let come in here, peo- 
ple that weren’t citizens of the United States, prove 
up on a claim and take the money back to the old 
country? I know of three Germans that did that; 
Cris Bessenger, Ras Rassmanson and another one 
by the name of Bumgard. The damn foreigners 
were allowed to do that and now some of us Ameri- 
cans who can trace our ancestry back to the Revo- 
lutionary War can’t even get our claims. One man 
up here can trace his relatives back two hundred 
years right here in America. His folks in Illinois 
have got the old compass that his great-great uncle 
used at the time he taught George Washington to 
survey. But now we’re not shown any more justice 
than anybody else. What kind of Americanism do 
you call that?” 

“It isn’t a question of Americanism,” returned 
Paul impatiently, “It’s a question of right and 
wrong. No doubt if the Government knew that the 
foreigners were doing this they would have pro- 
tested. Yet you will admit that even the settlers 
themselves double-crossed each other. Men came 
up here at the time of the rush to file and locate 
people on claims. Perhaps before one man could 
get to Olympia to take out his homestead rights, 
another jumped his claim and the first one was out 
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both the land and the hundred or two hundred he 
had paid for location, One settler worked with a 
locater this way and they made several thousand 
dollars apiece.” 

Cagley nodded. 

“Yes, I know there’s been crooked work all right 
on the part of the settlers as well as the rangers, 
but why should the rest of us suffer for what the 
other fellow did?” 

“For the same reason, I suppose, that the inno- 
cent always suffer with the guilty,” said Paul. 
“And again, I say it is not for the individual but 
for the good of the Nation. The timber land of 
the Olympic Forest is more valuable for its timber 
resources than for agriculture.” 

Wild-eyed, Cagley bounded out of his chair with 
the agility of a man thirty years his junior. 

“More valuable, hell! I can show you, or any 
of the rest of them, potatoes and cabbages and 
rutabagas raised up here that would equal those 
found anywhere in the world.” He moved as if 
he were going to the roothouse to bring forth the 
proof. 

Paul sprang to his feet protesting. 

“No, no, that’s all right; I believe you.” He 
whipped out his watch and learned that the hour 
was late, “I’ve got to get to bed. I have a hard 
day ahead of me tomorrow.” 

Cagley turned about and observed him seriously. 

“I’ve got some things to say to you yet, about 
logged-off land, before you go tonight.” 
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Paul smiled good-naturedly at his persistence. 

“How are we going to manage it?” 

“There will be a way all right.” Cagley sat 
down as if he were ready to argue the rest of the 
night. 

Paul shook his head belligerently. 

“Never in the world. The only way to utilize 
the logged-off land is by reforesting right over the 
devastated areas.” 

Cagley rose and went to a file which hung upon 
the wall above a table. “I know a way to clear it,” 
he said as he searched through the file. 

Paul picked up his hat and started toward the 
door, 

“Well, we'll discuss that some other evening,” 
he - as he escaped through the entrance of the 
hotel. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Hepsey had been eager to get a day alone in 
the forest. She was eager to lay the new and inter- 
esting matter of the ranger before the altar of her 
heart’s desire. Meeting him frequently upon the 
highway she found him always so amiable that it 
was hard to analyze her true sentiments regarding 
him. To weigh the matter properly in her mind 
would be possible only by taking counsel with one 
or more of her secret shrines. A day arrived when 
she was free, 

The morning was beautiful. The early sun shot 
great shafts of golden light upon the open spaces. 
The embroidered lace of the foliage stood out in 
numerous shades of green. The bright colors of 
the wild flowers were like daubs of paint strewn 
across a green canvas. Their fragrance rose like 
the odor of incense in a temple, Hepsey lingered 
along the trail to look upon them; anemones, yel- 
low violets, wild roses, the modest bloom of salmon 
berry, blackberry, salal and the delicate rose-tint of 
bleeding-hearts clinging faithfully to the shadows. 
The world was alive with the song of birds—robin, 
kingfisher, yellow-hammer, wren; their voices 
mingling with the crow’s harsh caw and the shrill 
cry of the blue jay. 
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Once Jack interrupted Hepsey’s reverie. He 
had treed a chipmunk. Pointing at the little ani- 
mal chattering down at him, Hepsey scolded Jack. 
He whined and snorted by way of argument, but 
presently gave in and followed meekly along after 
her. 

After a time Hepsey stopped. Placing her gun 
at the side of a log, she looked up into the branches 
of a mammoth tree which grew by the side of the 
trail, Towering far into the air, higher, broader 
and more beautiful than any other for miles 
around, this one measured nearly fourteen feet 
at the butt. For almost a hundred feet it was bare 
of limb and tapered perfectly. Because of its 
enormous size, Hepsey had named this tree the 
King of the Forest. Rising from fifteen to twenty- 
five feet above the others, it seemed to rule supreme 
among its kind. 

The King of the Forest was one of Hepsey’s 
shrines. Like the Deserted Inn and other pictur- 
esque and unusual spots among the Olympic For- 
est, she often came here to pour forth the great 
things of her pantheistic young heart and soul. 
Today she sank upon the moss at the bole of the 
King of the Forest. Closing her eyes she leaned 
against the trunk as if the very contact of this 
tree was restful and inspiring. What a heart feast 
she would have this day! 

She had scarce begun to give herself up to her 
musings when she heard footsteps in the path. She 
looked up quickly to see Mary Saunders standing 
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before her, swinging an empty tin pail in her hand. 
She greeted Hepsey warmly, as her lips spread into 
a smile, 

“Ma’s hungry for a salmon-berry pie an’ Bill 
said he saw a lot of them on your north forty when 
he was over there the other day. I didn’t hardly 
think they were ripe yet. The little kids was out 
yesterday and they didn’t git any. But when Bill 
told us that, why, Ma said for me to go an’ see. 
Goodness knows, | was glad enough to git out of 
the house.” Mary clattered on in a hurried voice. 
She looked down at Hepsey inquiringly. ‘“Can’t 
you go “long? Oh, sure you can. You must not 
be havin’ much to do today or you wouldn’t be 
settin’ there.”” 

Hepsey resented Mary’s intrusion, but what was 
she todo? It would spoil her day, but there was 
no special reason why she should refuse. Although 
they had little in common, there had always been a 
sort of mutual friendship between Hepsey and 
Mary. Mary was attracted to Hepsey because she 
was a friend in whom she could confide her 
troubles, which were numerous. She was the only 
grown girl in a large family and her mother had 
a new baby in arms most of the time, so the heaviest 
of the home duties fell upon Mary’s shoulders. 
Hepsey felt sorry for her and listened patiently, 
offering whatever comfort her inexperienced young 
mind had to offer. 

“Good land, I don’t know how Ma happened 
to let me off a while today,” said Mary as they 
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walked along the trail until they came to a dim 
by-path which led to the north forty. “We sure 
got enough to do; the ironin’ an’ churnin’ an’ I 
really should o’ baked bread. But you know how 
finicky Ma always is before she’s goin’ to have a 
baby. Seems like this time she’s wanted everthing 
under the sun that we couldn’t git. Now she’s 
taken this notion fer a salmon-berry pie.” 

“Well, that will let you off for the day. You 
can have the excuse that you had to go miles and 
miles.” 

“You're right. I never thought of that.” Mary 
laughed shrewdly. 

Searching energetically through the brush for 
salmon berries, it was not long until they had filled 
Mary’s pail. They were in a small clearing; the 
hot sun was pouring down invitingly. Hepsey 
stopped and looked about her. 

“Isn’t this the most wonderful day?” 

Mary scowled as the sunlight shone in her eyes. 

“The day’s all right, I guess, but I'll tell you 
I’m sure down in the dumps. I don’t think I ever 
had the blues worse in my life.” 

Hepsey was immediately concerned. 

“Why, what is the matter, Mary?” 

They each dropped down upon a log. Mary 
shoved her hat back. It hung by the strings, 
Hepsey studied her careworn features and the pre- 
mature lines about Mary’s mouth. Her thick mop 
of hair was brushed smoothly from her face and 
hung in a braid down her back. Mary might have 
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been quite pretty had it not been for the wearied 
expression upon her face. 

“Oh, it’s about Claude again. You know I told 
you the last time I seen you how he’d been at me 
to marry him ever since I met him there at the 
dance in Humptulips last winter; the one dance I 
got to all winter.” Mary smiled reminiscently. “He 
—he says he fell in love with me at first sight—” 
She stole a shy glance at Hepsey and then con- 
tinued: “He was up Sunday an’ asked Pa and 
Ma if I could marry him. And what do you 
think? They didn’t only say that I couldn’t, but 
they told him that he had to stay ’way from our 
house altogether. Pa said my place was with Ma; 
I couldn’t think o’ leavin’ home ‘til my little 
brothers and sisters was big enough to look out 
for the smaller ones.” 

Hepsey shook her head doubtfully. 

“But the way your mother’s having babies, why, 
you—you'd never leave home.” 

Mary looked gloomily down at the ground. 

“That's just it, An’ we’ve got more now than we 
can take care of. Just think. The twins ain’t much 
over a year an’ a half yet. An’, oh, Lordy, nobody 
knows the work them twins have been. I was 
always so busy that neither one o’ them had an 
ironed dress on ‘til they was nearly a year old. The 
first ironed dress they wore was when Ma took them 
down to Humptulips last Christmas.”’ Mary paused. 
“It’s an awful thing to say, but I’m gittin’ so 1 
hate ever’ new baby that comes to our house. That 
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is, I hate it before it comes—course after they’re 
born they’re so cute an’ all. But when I think 
that they keep me from gittin’ married an’ havin’ a 
home of my own An’ then I never get out 
anywhere. I never get to go anywhere except when 
some one dies. 

“Maybe it’s an awful thing to say, but I’m really 
glad when some one dies up here, It’s at least 
somewhere to go to see them buried and I find 
myself longin’ sometimes for a funeral to break 
the monotony, I wasn’t a bit sorry when old Grand- 
ma Wrangle died this spring. 1 was really glad. 
I said to myself the mornin’ we was gettin’ ready to 
go to her funeral: ‘Well, old Grandma had lived 
long enough anyway, an’ it’s at least somewhere 
to go after five months o’ stayin’ home an’ no 
excitement.” 

“Mary, do you love Claude?” asked Hepsey 
suddenly. 

Mary flushed. 

“Well, I guess I do as much as I'll ever love 
anybody.” It was hard to express herself freely, 
even to Hepsey. “Anyway, I most awful want to 
be with him an’—seems like he’s been the only 
bright thing in my life since I was born, an’ then 
be robbed of ’im jist cause I’m the only girl big 
enough in the family to ** Mary burst into 
lears, 

“It’s awfully selfish of your father and mother,” 
said Hepsey, “but maybe some day they'll see 
where they are wrong.” 
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“Not them, Hepsey; my Pa an’ Ma ain’t that 
kind.” Mary buried her face in her hands and 
wept. “But I will be with Claude, too. Maybe 
they can stop me from marryin’ him, but I will 
be with him even if I have to steal away at night.” 
Choking with tears, she could not go on for a time. 
“The other day when he went away he leaned over 
and whispered in my ear when he got a chance. 
‘Never mind, Mary,’ he said, ‘there’ll be some way 
that we'll git to see each other,’ ” 

Hepsey knew that what Mary told her was true. 
She had been obliged to quit school before she was 
through the sixth grade because she was needed 
at home. It was unfair and unjust that now her 
romance should also be thwarted. Hepsey placed 
an arm about her shoulder. 

“There, there, Mary, don’t cry. I guess we've 
all got our troubles. The older I get, the harder 
I find it to pretend I’m happy when I’m not, All 
my life I’ve fought against trouble and even when 
it did come Id try to pretend it wasn’t there. But 
since Daddy Lee was killed, I’m beginning to 
believe that you just can’t get away from trouble.” 
She turned and looked at Mary’s bent head. “It 
isn’t only people that have trouble, but animals 
and—and trees. Look here at our own lovely 
Olympic Forest.” Hepsey paused. “Mary, you 
remember that poem our teacher used to read to us 
that last year you were in school?” Mary looked 
up but shook her head. “ ‘Evangeline. Don't 
you remember ‘Evangeline’?” 
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Mary studied a moment. 
“How did it commence?” 
Hepsey quickly recited: 


“*This is the forest primeval, 

The murmuring pines and the hemlocks.. . .’” 

Mary nodded emphatically. 

“Sure I remember now—awful sad, wasn’t it?” 

“Sad—yes, but it was beautiful!” Hepsey 
sprang suddenly to her feet. With a sweeping 
gesture she swung her arms up at the treetops. 
“And we've got it just like that here, Mary. 
Haven't we got the pines and the hemlocks and the 
cedar and fir and spruce? They are murmuring, 
too, and all our trees are bearded with moss and 
in garments green. See, they also stand, like harp- 
ers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms. 
When the wind blows through them, aren’t their 
voices sad and prophetic?” She paused and looked 
at Mary in a detached manner, as if she did not 
see her but was directing her discourse to an 
unseen listener. “Our Pacific Ocean is in sym- 
pathy with the Olympic Forest just like that other 
ocean in the poem was in sympathy with the 
Acadian Forest.” 

Mary began to enter into the spirit of Hepsey’s 
mood. Not understanding, yet hungry for that 
which lifted her above material things, she listened 
silently while Hepsey unburdened herself of that 
which weighed upon her soul. 
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“*. , . The deep-voiced neighboring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the 
wail of the forest.’ 


“The Olympic Forest is wailing, too. And it has 
a right to wail when the Government and the rang- 
ers want to take it away from the settlers.” Hepsey 
looked steadfastly at Mary. “I don’t believe it’s 
right to chop the forest down. Why haven’t trees 
a right to live the same as human beings? They 
were here before we were. And they’ve been so 
happy standing here all these years.” Tears sprang 
to Hepsey’s eyes. “Oh, Mary, maybe their lives 
are just as important to them as ours are to us; 
who knows?” 

Mary shook her head slowly. 

“You never can tell,” 

“TI don’t believe that God meant for man to make 
money off of trees, or he wouldn’t have made them 
so beautiful or sort of friendly like.’ Hepsey 
pursed her lips seriously. “I’m going to fight for 
them, too, Mary. ‘They’re just trees and can’t 
fight for themselves.’’ To make the action more 
symbolic, she flung out her arms as if to embrace 
the entire Olympic Forest. She turned to Mary 
and smiled. “If everybody loved the forest as I 
do, they’d do everything in their power to pro- 
tect it.” She sat down again beside Mary. “You 
know I’ve been doing a lot of thinking here lately. 
I’m beginning to wonder if it isn’t wrong to kill 
these creatures of the forest.” 
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“What would we do if it wasn’t for them?” 
interrupted Mary. “It’s only when some one kills 
a bear or a deer or an elk that we get any fresh 
meat up here.” 

“Yes, but couldn't we get along without meat 
and just eat vegetables?” Hepsey studied for a 
long, thoughtful moment. “But then again, maybe 
carrots and potatoes and cabbages have feelings, 
too.” She gave a hopeless gesture. “So there 
you are. If we could just live on air we wouldn’t 
have to be cruel to anything.” Mary could imagine 
nothing so impossible, Hepsey again looked earn- 
estly up through the branches of the trees. 

“T wonder what life is,” she said slowly. “And if 
we human beings are more important than trees and 
animals and birds and the millions of little crawl- 
ing things in the underbrush and in the grass.” 
She pointed to a maple near by. “Do you sup- 
pose, Mary, that you and I are more important 
than the leaves of that tree? In comparison to the 
millions and millions and trillions of people who 
have lived and died on this earth and the countless 
earths out there in the sky, we aren’t much more 
important to existence than the little maple leaf 
is to the thousands of maple trees growing here.” 
She looked at Mary inquiringly, but when the other 
made no response continued: 

“Suppose instead of a human being, I'd been a 
leaf. Suppose I'd been the creek over there, or a 
slug crawling along the limbs of trees, a bug racing 
in the grass. Lf I were a leaf what would become of 
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me when I had withered and died in the fall? Or 
if I were the creek rushing into some river that 
would carry me on to the ocean, or if I were the 
slug and some bigger creature of the wild would 
gobble me up to make a good dinner of me? Sup- 
pose I wasn’t even this much. I might be only a 
song coming out of a bird’s throat or just the tinkle 
of the creek or the music of the forest.” Hepsey 
stopped and looked intently at Mary. “What is 
it all about, Mary? What does it mean—this thing 
called life?” 

Mary looked up at her half startled, as if she 
had never thought of it before. 

“How do I know?” 

“Well, no one seems to know. When I ask 
Mam Lee she tells me to have faith and believe in 
everything that is good. She says we are not sup: 
posed to solve the mysteries of life. But that 
doesn’t satisfy me. I’m not contented with such 
things as Maggie is up there at Quiniault with her 
cooking and you with your houseful of brothers and 
sisters. Seems to me those things are so—so unim- 
portant.” 

Mary resented this. 

“You'd find they was important enough an’ you 
wouldn’t have any time fer the other, if you had 
more like that to do,” 

Hepsey disregarded this, she did not seem even 
to hear it, 

“Mam Lee says the brain is filled with unlimited 
cells. Well, aren’t you supposed to think an 
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awfully lot of things to fill up those cells? If you 
didn’t it would be like a man with a great hotel and 
not letting people in to fill his rooms. His hotel 
wouldn’t be any good to him.” 

“He'd certainly want people that had some sense 
and could pay their bills,” put in Mary. “He 
wouldn’t want a bunch o’ lunatics.” 

Hepsey studied her a moment absently and then 
went on: 

“Then so long as you are to fill the rooms of 
your brain, why not fill them with the right 
things?” 

“That’s what I jist said, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, but plenty of the wrong things will creep 
in, Seems like you just can’t help it. You know 
how it is.” Mary nodded. 

“I know I’m a funny sort of a person,” Hepsey 
said a moment later. “Up until now I've always felt 
that Nature was a lot more important than people. 
I'd rather be alone in the woods than with any one I 
know from Hoquiam to the Queets. But lately 
there’s been a kind of a change going on inside of 
me, I’m beginning to wonder now whether I want 
to forget people altogether and just become more 
a part of the Olympic Forest and the things of the 
wild, or try to be like other folks.” 

“What d’you think has made the change in you?” 
Mary looked at her intently. 

Hepsey’s eyes widened suddenly as if she, too, 
had not thought of that before. A mental picture 
of Paul McIntyre in a rowboat, his brown hair 
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bared to the morning sun, a strange light in his 
deep blue eyes, rose before her. She flushed hotly. 

“I—I don’t know, Mary. Only something makes 
me feel like maybe my life isn’t going to go on the 
same as it has before.” 

Mary was silent for a time. 

“Somehow I feel that way ‘bout myself, too, 
Hepsey.” 

For an instant the two girls looked deeply into 
each other’s eyes as if searching for something 
which lay buried there. Suddenly each suspected 
that the other had something very important to 
confide, yet for some reason hesitated in doing so. 
Before Hepsey’s steady gaze, Mary’s eyes dropped 
as if with a sense of guilt, Again absorbed in her 
own thoughts, Hepsey did not notice this. 

Mary sprang uneasily to her feet. 

“Goodness, it must be gettin’ late! Ma’ll have 
a fit *bout me bein’ gone so long. I’m glad I’ve 
got enough salmon berries fer her pie, anyway. 
Wonder what she'll be hankerin’ fer next?” 

The two girls wandered through the woods back 
to the trail. The magic spell was broken. Mary 
began to indulge in commonplace talk as if there 
had never been a moment when she had walked 
with Hepsey on a higher plane. 


Book ‘Two 


THREATENING WINDS 


CHAPTER I 


Exvigau ‘Turner, an old settler living in an 
obscure spot in Twenty-two Ten, was known as 
Elijah, the prophet. Looking upon the deep-fur- 
rowed face, the long, heavy beard, the mop of 
snow-white hair, and eyes keen and piercing as a 
hawk’s, one might think the ancient Elijah had 
stepped out of the Old Testament into the Olympic 
Forest. 

Elijah was known far and wide as a most un- 
usual character. Like Hepsey Lee, whose life had 
become absorbed in the lure of Nature, his life 
was absorbed in an inexhaustible study of the 
sacred script. Elijah knew his Bible from cover to 
cover, and he did not hesitate to share his interpre- 
tation with every one who talked with him. Many 
laughed at him and thought him a religious fanatic, 
but none denied that he had made strange and 
alarming prophecies which had often turned out 
as he had said they would. 

One morning at the breakfast table, while his 
toothless gums munched pancakes and wild black- 
berry jam and he sipped his strong black coffee, 
strange thoughts raced through Elijah’s mind. He 
talked to himself continuously but his discourse 
was directed to the Unseen Power. 

“Lord, you have said that a man will come to 
me today whom I shall not welcome at my board.” 
He tipped up his cup to take another sip of coffee. 
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The cup was empty. He rose to fill it. Discover- 
ing the fire was low, he put more wood into the 
Nugget combination cook stove and heater, 

A delightful odor rising from the pot of corn- 
meal mush sitting on the corner of the table caused 
a lean, black dog to get up from beneath the table 
and stretch himself. The dog disturbed the cat 
asleep under the stove. She came and rubbed her- 
self against her master’s legs. 

When he had finished his breakfast, Elijah went 
to work in his garden. While he weeded his car- 
rots and rutabagas and hilled his potatoes he con- 
tinued his reflections, 

“And again you came last night, Lord, and 
spoke to me and said that I have been ordained by 
you to lead the people of the Olympic Forest out 
of the darkness into the light. May I always be 
your humble servant, Lord, for you have made me 
one of your chosen people, destined to guide the 
sinning and the sinned against away from the 
Deyil toward the arms of Righteousness. So be 
it your will, Lord, for Thy will be done. May you 
see fit when the crucial moment comes, Lord, to 
pour wrath upon a Government which plunders and 
steals that which belongs to the meek and the lowly 
and gives into the hands of the rich who have 
already stored up their filthy hoard to worship 
as a golden image. . . 

Paul had no suspicion of the thoughts which were 
going on in the mind of the old man bent over his 
carrots as he walked into his yard that morning. 
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One might believe from his earnestness in his work 
that his thoughts rose no higher than the weeds 
which struggled between the rows. Paul cast a 
swift glance at the ragged coat worn green with 
age, the baggy trousers, the thatch of shaggy hair 
hanging below the battered hat. 

When he heard footsteps approaching the edge 
of the garden Elijah looked up. He did not appear 
surprised as he returned the other’s greeting with 
a slight nod. Laying down his hoe, he came slowly 
toward Paul, 

“What can I do for you, young man?” 

Paul drew a long envelope from his pocket and, 
opening it, held out a legal document. 

“T have come to give you notice to vacate, Mr. 
Turner.” He handed the paper to Elijah, 

The old man showed no surprise or rising anger 
as other settlers had done when presented with a 
notice to vacate their claims. The hand which 
reached out for the paper was more steady than the 
one that passed it over. However, without so much 
as looking at it, Elijah calmly deposited it into an 
inner coat pocket. 

“From the authority you display, I presume you 
are the new ranger from Quiniault.” He gave Paul 
a keen glance. 

Paul nodded. 

“Yes, sir.” 

His gray eyes narrowing, Elijah scanned him 
appraisingly. 

“You're a right likely looking chap. Don’t look 
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like a man who deliberately, from his own choice, 
works in the hands of the Devil.” Paul was 
amused by these strange words, but the other was 
too serious to provoke laughter. Elijah went on: 
“But of course you know you are.” 

Paul shook his head. 

“I can’t say that I was aware of working for a 
person answering to that name; I am employed by 
Uncle Sam.” 

Elijah’s bent form straightened slightly. 

“But you know the wrath of God is upon you 
and your kind who are agents of the United States 
Government.” A peculiar, half mad, half super- 
natural light gleamed in the old man’s eyes. 

“That is a matter of opinion, Mr. Turner. I 
admit it is the general belief of the people living 
up here in the Olympic Reserve. I am sorry to 
learn it.” Paul paused. “I think it is not the 
wrath of God which is upon us as much as the 
wrath of the people.” 

Elijah lifted a swift warning hand. 

“But the wrath of God is upon you! I have 
prayed that it shall be.” He pointed toward the 
cabin. “Come into my house and I shall prove 
that the wrath of God is upon you and your kind 
who heed not His wisdom.” Elijah placed his 
soiled and wrinkled hand upon his bosom. “ ‘I 
have seen the travail which God has given to the 
sons of men to be exercised in it.” And ‘the wise 
man’s eyes are in his head; but the fool walketh in 
darkness,’ ” 
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Elijah’s shack was a squat little building of but 
one room. As he opened the door Paul caught the 
mingled scent of food, strong soap, medicine, kero- 
sene, drying herbs, jerked venison and elk meat 
hanging by strings from the ceiling, and that nau- 
seating human odor which always lingers in poorly 
ventilated rooms. But he bravely followed Elijah 
inside. Nor was he greatly shocked to see the un- 
washed dishes upon the greasy oilcloth covering 
of the table, the dirty blankets of the bunk lying 
in disorder just as they were when Elijah rose 
from them that morning, and the littered floor. 

Elijah went to his bookcase, improvised from a 
grocery box and containing numerous copies of 
the Kansas City Star and the Appeal to Reason, D. 
M. Ferry’s Seed Catalogue, Doctor Janes’ Al- 
manac and the Bible. With careful fingers Elijah 
took down the Bible and, motioning Paul to the 
one chair, a grocery box with an uncertain-looking 
back nailed to it, he sat down beside him and 
turned quickly to the passage he wished to read. 
He looked up at Paul before he began. 

“Now, young man, I shall prove to you that the 
wrath of God is upon those who walk not in the 
fear of righteousness, who steal from the meek 
and lowly and give to the wicked. Hear this from 
the thirty-seventh Psalm and then you will know 
why I give so little attention to your orders for me 
to relinquish my rights to my claim.” He paused 
and a deep, resolute look crept into his steel gray 
eyes. “It would take more than that demand to 
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move me.” His face settled again into calmness 
while he read: 

“‘T have seen the wicked in great power, and 
spreading himself like a green bay tree. The 
wicked watcheth the righteous and seeketh to slay 
him. Wait on the Lord and keep his way, and he 
shall exalt thee to inherit the land: when the 
wicked are cut off, thou shalt see it.” Elijah 
turned to the book of Isaiah. “ ‘For wickedness 
shall fires devour the briars and thorns shall kindle 
in the thickets of the forest, and they shall mount 
like the lifting up of smoke...’ He closed 
the Bible and sat observing Paul for a time, 

“Young man,” he said presently, “when Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot began work 
upon this preservation of forests it was the opinion 
of most people that it was the work of two great 
statesmen.” Elijah started out upon a field of 
argument similar to Cagley’s and various other 
settlers who were not too hostile to talk with Paul. 
Elijah’s was different in that he used passages 
from the Bible to substantiate his argument and 
the others did not. 

The old man’s language was good and there 
seemed to be a trace of well-being and good-breed- 
ing about him. There was that line of refinement 
running from nostril to lip, and his eyes were those 
of a thinker. It was quite obvious, however, that 
he was unbalanced upon the subject of religion. 

“The all-wise Creator placed this material here 
on earth for our benefit,” he was saying, “and 
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when we go preserving material that was set aside 
for our use we are not working according to His 
plans. He has always provided for the ages in the 
past and He will provide for the ages to come. 
Have faith in the Lord.” He opened his Bible 
again and read from the book of Revelation: 

“*And I heard a voice out of the temple saying 
to the seven angels: Go your ways, and pour out 
the vials of the wrath of God upon the earth... . 
and there fell upon men a great hail out of heaven, 
every stone about the weight of a talent: and men 
blasphemed God because of the plague of the hail; 
for the plague thereof was exceedingly great.” 
Elijah rose and put the Bible back into his book- 
case, then returned to his seat. He pointed an 
index finger at Paul. 

“Young man, that book is right. I have proved 
to you from the word of the Holy Script what God 
does to the wicked who steals from the meek and 
lowly and gives into the hands of the rich.” Paul 
was somewhat amused at the old man’s air of final- 
ity, as if certain that his argument was funda- 
mental. “I am not speaking for myself. I am no 
longer young. Neither am I storing up treasure 
on this earth where moth shall corrupt and thieves 
take away. But I don’t have any more intentions 
of giving up my claim than the other settlers intend 
to give up their claims. We have all lived up in 
these woods too long waiting to give up now.” 

Paul observed the old man thoughtfully for a 
moment. 
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“Mr. Turner, I did not thoroughly understand 
this situation until I came here to the Olympic 
Forest.” 

A new light crept into Elijah’s eyes, 

“Then you know that it is injustice!” 

Paul saw at once that he had said too much. 

“But you understand that I am in the employ of 
the United States Government; I am obliged to do 
my duty. But I do find that there are two sides 
to the issue. However, what may be an inconven- 
ience to the people of the Olympic Forest may be 
of great benefit to the nation at large. This, of 
course, is what the Government must consider.” 

Elijah shook his hoary head. 

“There is no truth in what you say, because the 
Government turns this timber over to the capital- 
ists. That is what makes the settlers condemn the 
Government. It is wrong and unfair. The money 
powers are behind this scheme and it is such treat- 
ment as that which breeds socialists and anarchists 
among the meek and the lowly.” Again the half 
mad, half supernatural light gleamed in Elijah’s 
eyes. He beat his closed fist down upon the table. 
“T tell you the day shall come when the wrath of 
God shall be poured down upon them in the form 
of fires set by lightning, cyclones and hurricanes 
that will rip the timber out by the roots, You 
mark my word.” 

Paul interrupted him: 

“In that event neither the settler nor the Gov- 
ernment will derive any benefit from the timber.” 
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Elijah’s jaw set firmly. 

“Better that, than that the capitalist should get 
it all, The Lord’s will be done.” 

On his way up to Quiniault Paul met Hepsey in 
the Burn. Her twenty-two rifle was flung over her 
shoulder and she carried something in her other 
hand, When she saw a rider coming up the road 
she unconsciously hid her burden behind her back 
and paused, waiting for him to pass. Paul stopped 
to greet her. As she appeared to be in one of her 
amiable moods he joked her a bit. 

“Young lady, what have you there?” He indi- 
cated the hand hidden behind her. 

Hepsey, too, feigned at acting. 

“Tt isn’t for you to know.” 

“In the name of the United States Government 
I demand it.” 

At first she appeared almost as if she were going 
to be angry, but she could not refrain from 
smiling. 

“And still I don’t have to tell.” 

Paul bit his lips to conceal his amusement at her 
manner, 

“And why, pray?” 

Hepsey tossed her head defiantly. 

“Because I’m the United States Government!” 
Still concealing her burden behind her back she 
stepped back, threw out her chest and brought the 
butt end of the twenty-two down upon the puncheon 
with a significant thud. 

Paul scowled sternly. 
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“Show me your credentials.” 

Like a flash she shouldered her twenty-two. 

“This is my credentials.” 

Paul threw back his head and laughed. 

“Some soldier, eh? Well, if Uncle Sammy ever 
gets into a fight we will call on you. Now show 
what dark secret lurks behind you.” 

Hepsey brought forth three young grouse and 
held them up for inspection. Paul whistled be- 
tween his teeth, 

“Every one of them shot in the head! How do 
you do it, Girl?” 

Dropping the grouse she again shouldered her 
rifle, 

“Do you see that leaf hanging from the limb of 
that alder across the road?” Paul followed her 
eyes to a tree nearly a hundred feet away. He 
nodded. “Watch me pick it off.” No sooner had 
she said the word when the little twenty-two cracked 
and the leaf fell. Paul turned to her admiringly. 

“Some crack shot!” 

“And I could cut the ears off of forest rangers 
just like that.” Hepsey looked up at him half in 
amusement, half in earnest, 

He returned her glance in humorous amazement, 

“You could, but you wouldn't,” 

“Who said so?” 

“T did.” 

Her lips curled a trifle scornfully, 

“Maybe you don’t know.” Without another 
word she picked up her birds and hastened away. 
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“Well, this has been an unusual day,” Paul 
thought as he rode on up to Quiniault. “Elijah 
Turner and his Bible. Perhaps his argument was 
all right, but it seemed disjointed to me and lacked 
conviction.” Paul paused. And then this Hepsey 
girl. Odd characters, both of them. In fact, the 
woods were full of odd characters. 

In the city people seemed all very much alike, 
but out here each one seemed so very much unlike. 
What made the difference; because they were so 
much to themselves or was there truly an influence 
from the forest? It was said that the vast open 
spaces did make a man different. Paul wondered 
about it, And then, of course, in this place there 
was the controversy about the timber. Everywhere 
he went he heard a different story. Elijah Turner 
had prophesied that there would be a great storm 
which would rip the forest up by the roots. Paul 
laughed when he thought how seriously the old 
man took himself. 

And while he passed along the quiet road that 
day, the Olympic Forest stood vast and magnifi- 
cent, its countless avenues of trees unconscious of 
the part they played in this fierce conflict between 
human souls. 


CHAPTER II 


AFTER Jenson’s last visit to the Quiniault Dis- 
trict of the Olympic Forest Reserve, the settlers’ 
enmity toward the rangers increased to an almost 
incredible degree. Dislike which had begun 
through a trifle of suspicion now rose to hatred 
from obvious facts. The flame, beginning with the 
accidental killing of Daddy Lee, was now fanned 
into living fire. 

The settlers not only discussed the rangers when 
they met incidentally upon the highway or in each 
others’ homes, but they gathered in groups to de- 
liberate upon the matter of these men who were 
coming into their community and interfering with 
the general public welfare. Within a few weeks 
enough debating was done to bring about a bitter 
feud. But the settlers were a slow-moving people. 
They talked of taking desperate measures against 
the rangers, yet nothing had come of it to date. 
If they were a fighting people, they were also a 
cautious people. Revolt against the rangers meant 
trouble with the Government. The Government, of 
course, was with the rangers, and the Government 
was the law. They feared the law. All were truly 
in earnest in their convictions, but each waited for 
the other to make the first move. 

One afternoon a group of them were gathered at 
the claim of a ial first they launched 
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calmly upon the subject which was uppermost in 
their thoughts, but it was not long before the room 
rang loudly with the clamor of their voices, One 
settler known among them as Wild Cat John had 
the floor. 

“These United States Government rangers are a 
damn nuisance! Up until a few years ago a man 
was free to take a claim and live on it the required 
amount of time an’ then git rid of it afterward the 
way he wanted to an’ fer any sum of money he 
was offered. It was entirely his own affair, A 
man had a chance then, But now—” 

“Sure,” broke in Cougar Ben, whose claim 
joined that of Wild Cat John’s, “This talk of the 
preservation of forests is all tomfoolery. Another 
scheme got up back there in Washington, D. C., to 
beat the poor man. And this sendin’ a lot of lazy 
loafers in the shape of forest rangers to take our 
claims away from us—well, if we can’t git rid of 
them as a whole, we can make it mighty uncom- 
fortable for ’em.” 

Bill Saunders, senior, rose excitedly. 

“You bet yer life! This thing o’ them rangers 
comin’ into our peaceful community an’ takin’ 
our claims right and left Swelling with 
righteous wrath the elder Saunders tried to think 
of words harsh enough to suit his mood, but failing, 
he added: “It ain’t right. Somethin’s got to be 
done!” 

Wild Cat John’s enthusiasm ran riot with the 
others, 
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“TI move that we run this feller out like we did 
Frazier.” Some one seconded the motion. 

“Sure!” agreed a number of them in a chorus, 
“This thing o” lettin’ them rangers run our 
affairs 

“Well, if we'll all stick together,” said Wild Cat 
John, who was spokesman for the day. “The Gov- 
ernment ain’t doin’ right by us fellers that have 
stuck to our claims all these years 

“When yu git to buckin’ up ag’in the Govern- 
ment you're startin’ somethin’ mighty strong,” ob- 
served Al Smith, who had said nothing up until 
now. 

Wild Cat John shook his head angrily. 

“Government nor nothin’ else can stop us from 
runnin’ them rangers out o’ the country.” 

“Maybe it can’t stop you from runnin’ ’em out, 
but it'll put ’em in here as fast as you run ’em 
out. I’d advise that we all lay low on this, because 
they’s other ways of appealin’ to the Government 
besides breakin’ the law.” 

The others laughed harshly. 

“Law or no law—we didn’t git nothin’ fer run- 
nin’ Frazier out. That threat o’ bein’ tarred and 
feathered sent him a hustlin’ down the pike. May- 
be we c’n work the same gag on this new feller.” 

“I don’t know *bout that.” Al Smith shook his 
head doubtfully. “He ain’t jist the same kind as 
Frazier. I b’lieve he’d stand pat. We'd have to 
it our little scheme through *fore we’d budge 

= > 
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“He wouldn’t have much of a show when we got 
hold o’ him. With all o’ Quiniault an’ Humptulips 
an’ the Burn an’ the Queets ag’in him we could 
make it mighty hot fer *im. Maybe if we done that 
to one of ’em they'd git sick 0’ comin’ up here 
puttin’ people off o’ their claims.” His eyes 
gleamed viciously. “Damn their dirty hides!” He 
paused a moment, then continued: “Look at ole 
man Pratt: worked like a nigger on that claim o’ 
his’n; fell trees, moved logs an’ grubbed stumps 
by hand—an’ then git bounced off like he’d never 
had no right to the ten years o’ work he’d put on it. 
Frazier said he had to do it ’cause the claim was 
more valuable for timber resources than for agri- 
culture———Well, if the timber’s so damn valuable 
why can’t the Government pay us fellers for our 
years o° hard work an’ then come out ahead of the 
game?” Wild Cat John paused to search the faces 
of his fellow settlers gravely, 

“You're right. You're damn right; they ought 
o” should!” they all agreed. 

Wild Cat John mopped his perspiring brow with 
a much soiled bandanna. 

“Well, I ain’t got much more to say an’ I got to 
git home an’ do the chores *fore dark, but when 
you think o’ what’s been goin’ on here in the last 
few months, the Story family, the Lances an’ the 
Pettingers an’ nigh onto a dozen others bounced 
off o° their claims.” Wild Cat John’s jaw set 
firmly, “But Frazier’s successor *lI find that it ain’t 
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goin’ to be so easy to handle some o’ us, We'll 
have a little to say ourselves *bout who’s goin’ to 
do the bouncin’.” 

Mam Lee had gone to Humptulips for a visit. 
She was to be gone for several days. Hepsey and 
she could not go together; one had to stay home to 
look after the stock, but she had told Hepsey to 
come down to spend a day while she was there, 
One morning after she had finished her chores, 
Hepsey set out. 

Humptulips Prairie, a picturesque spot in the 
heart of the great Olympic Forest, is fringed with 
jackpine, a scrub pine seldom reaching a height 
of more than fifteen feet. The prairie land is very 
fertile and is divided into small farms, tracts of 
land comprising from ten to forty acres each, 

The Humptulips River, a wild, mountainous 
stream having its source in the Olympics, flows 
along the southeast edge of the prairie. From the 
river the land rises in three benches, On the 
middle bench the little town of Humptulips lies as 
secluded in its forest setting as if dropped from 
the sky and unknown to the rest of the world. 

A promoter from Hoquiam once laid the prairie 
out in ten-acre tracts and a few town lots. For 
business purposes he had exultantly named it 
Humptulips City. But after years had passed and 
but a few buildings had been added to its growth, 
even the people of the town did not have the cour- 
age to call it a city. 

Humptulips did boast one more store and hotel 
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than Quiniault, and a number of great barns which 
served in the capacity of warehouses for feed and 
supplies hauled up from Gray’s Harbor for the 
yarious logging camps operating throughout the 
country. 

Hepsey drew rein before Ed Seldon’s store. In 
addition to being a general store where any article 
of merchandise from the provincial cotton-wool 
sock to the largest ranch tools might be purchased, 
this building was the “listening in” headquarters 
for all movements of significance, not only in the 
Olympic Forest but also the outside world. On 
rainy days, Sundays and holidays, settler and log- 
ger flocked here to play blackjack or pedro and 
discuss current events. When they came in to buy 
a few necessary articles, housewives, too, often 
gathered in little groups to engage in general con- 
versation. There were days when questions of 
unusual importance rose and then most of the town 
congregated at this meeting place. To-day it was 
crowded. 

Finding Mammy Lee among the assembly Hep- 
sey cast a swift glance about her. 

“Everybody's as excited as though there was a 
Fourth-of-July celebration. What is it, Mammy?” 

“It’s the ranger, Honey.” 

Hepsey’s brows lifted in surprise. 

“The ranger! What about him?” 

A little smile flickered across Mam Lee’s lips. 

“From the way folks talk here in Humptulips, I 
don’t believe they like him any better than you do.” 
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Hepsey looked at her sharply, Caught unawares 
she was about to contradict this statement, yet, re- 
membering, said casually: 

“Oh, don’t they like him?” Her voice was weak 
and unfortified. 

Noting this, Mam Lee was a trifle amazed. 

“Do you?” 

Before Hepsey had time to reply some one ad- 
dressed Mam Lee. 

“He'd better go back to Seattle where he belongs 
—don’t you think so, Mam Lee?” Another 
immediately cut in: 

“If he knows what is good for him.” 

Old Paw Gates, puffing at a foul-smelling pipe, 
aimed a stream of tobacco juice at a bespattered 
cuspidor standing near the stove. 

“These rangers’ll have tu look out er some one’s 
goin’ tu git killed as sure as shootin’,” His voice 
piped high and shrill, but was cut off by a man who 
stood near Hepsey. 

“Every ranger in the service should be strung up 
by the thumbs.” He turned to Hepsey. “Oughtn’t 
they?” He could not quite understand why Hep- 
sey was not ready with an immediate reply. 
“What's the matter that you don’t agree with me, 
Hepsey, when you hate rangers so?” 

Hepsey refused to answer. For her to speak ill 
of Paul was one thing; for some one else to do so 
was an entirely different matter. Mam Lee saw 
her turn slightly pale. Intuitively she knew there 
was a reason for this silence, 
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“Bet Hepsey’s stuck on that ranger ‘cause he’s 
good-lookin’ ’an a white-collared city feller,” said 
a young man who was an admirer. 

She whirled upon her antagonist. 

“I bet I’m not!” She was so vehement that the 
young man dodged as if to ward off a blow. He 
laughed. 

“Aw, I was jist jokin’. I know you wouldn’t 
git stuck on no city upstart.” To justify himself 
in Hepsey’s estimation, he invited her to have some 
soda-pop. She consented, but later lent her ear 
again to the heated debate of the Government and 
the forest rangers, 

Paw Gates was talking. 

“Tl tell you I ain’t through with that ranger yit. 
They say he’s the worse one we ever had. Heard 
that when Jenson was up here the other day he 
told some one that ever’ claim that was worth more 
for its timber than for its agriculture was goin’ 
to be taken right away without no more foolin’ 
around.” 

“Screwin’ the lid down on us tighter than ever,” 
said one of the men, A vicious light gleamed in 
Paw Gates’ ferret eyes. 

“If I jedge right it ain’t goin’ tu be so easy.” 

“You’re right, Paw Gates,” agreed a dozen voices 
in a chorus. 

Stimulated by their mutual agreement, Paw 
Gates continued: 

“Look at Saunders near you.” He spoke to 
Mammy Lee. “That family’s been there since Bill 
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was a little shaver. An’ ole Bill himself ain’t goin’ 
tu give that there claim ‘til they drag him off. Not 
til they drag *im off. By gory The tobacco 
juice was oozing from Paw Gates’ lips; he had to 
stop long enough to empty his mouth. “An’ Bill’s 
only one of them that’s goin’ tu fight. I’m o” the 
*pinion that that there young city feller will find 
out that he’s goin’ tu have a close shave with his 
life one o’ these here fine days. After that, why 
maybe he'll be glad to hoof it down the road to 
Hoquiam an’ home.” 

“That's just what I told Abram,” spoke a short, 
stout little woman. “I says to Abram, I says: 
‘When the Government starts takin’ the claims 
away from the people like they’re beginnin’ to do,’ 
I says, ‘why, Abram, we’ll have an uprisin’,’ and 
he says as how m 

Paw Gates could wait no longer, he was too 
eager to continue. He made a remark and was 
interrupted in turn by another. 

“What I can’t see is why the Government can’t 
as well give the timber to the settlers as to the 
capitalists.” 

“That’s jist the point I was goin’ to assert!” 
From Paw Gates’ manner it was obvious that he 
believed himself the “brains” of the assembly. 
“That was the point I was goin’ to bring out as 
soon as I got a chanct. Why will the Government 
take the timber from the pore homesteaders and 
then deliberately turn ‘round an’ give it to the cap- 
italists, when they've already claimed they took it 
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from the settler, claimin’ that it was fer the preser- 
vation of the forest?” 

“That’s the point exactly!” shouted a number 
of the group. 

Paw Gates nodded judiciously. 

“Andy Roulson down there in Hoquiam—him 
that’s as rich as Jehu—an’ Dave Alden right here in 
Humptulips, both say they'd rather buy their tim- 
ber from us settlers than git it through the Govern- 
ment. They say that they’ve been pore onct them- 
selves an’ their feelin’s is with the pore man yit. 
Andy Roulson an’ Dave Alden, two o’ the richest 
loggin’ men in the world. So why the hell ii 
The old man caught himself and looked apologeti- 
cally at the ladies present, but the oath was out; 
there was nothing to do but continue: “If they feel 
that way, why don’t the others feel that way, too?” 
He paused to look significantly through the crowd. 
There was no response, but he believed his dis- 
course was impressive enough to silence his 
hearers. 

His talk was having a degree of influence upon 
Hepsey, not so much in what he said as of what it 
reminded her. She regarded him thoughtfully. 
After all these people were her people. She was 
one of them, suffering with them in a common 
cause. Why should she permit a handsome face 
to turn her from her duty? Again she was pro- 
voked for having wavered from her resolution re- 
garding Daddy Lee’s death. She joined Paw Gates 
in his condemnation. 
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“The rangers had better never bother us, had 
they, Paw Gates?” 

He turned to her. 

“That’s right; you have got a bone to pick with 
’em, ain’t yu?” 

She nodded. 

“And if I started, I wouldn’t stop at picking 
bones, either.” All eyes turned swiftly toward 
her. From her manner it was partially believed 
that she was moved to desperate measures. 

“Never do nothin’ you’d be sorry fer, Hepsey,” 
some one said, 

“TI wouldn’t be sorry for anything I'd do to a 
forest ranger,” and at that moment she meant what 
she said. She was going to continue when Mammy 
Lee caught at her sleeve. 

“Sh-h-h, you mustn’t talk like that,” she warned 
in a low tone. “It doesn’t sound ladylike.” 

Hepsey’s arrogance instantly turned to humilia- 
tion. There was such coldness in Mam Lee’s voice 
that she was deeply wounded. She flushed hotly. 

“Sometimes unthinkingly we say things we after- 
ward regret,” added Mammy Lee. 

Tears sprang to Hepsey’s eyes. It hurt her that 
Mammy Lee should humble her before all those 
people. Choking down a sob, she fled from the 
store. A few moments later she was riding wildly 
across the prairie toward the claim, 


CHAPTER III 


PAvL was not quite certain just where the trail 
to the Lee claim turned off of the highway. There 
had never been a wagon road cut in the clearing 
and he was afraid of confusing this trail with the 
others. He walked slowly through the green tim- 
ber until he came to a spot where there was no 
growth except underbrush. The rest of the wilder- 
ness was rotting spruce trees and decayed logs 
covered with moss and lichens, 

“It must be right here somewhere,” he thought 
as he looked about him, “This spot fills the descrip- 
tion of what Hepsey calls her Forest of Arden that 
Mr, Cagley was telling me about.” Presently his 
attention was attracted by a crude frame covered 
with a piece of window glass nailed to one of the 
trees by the roadside. Underneath the frame some- 
thing was written in a girlish scrawl upon white 
cardboard. Paul read: 


“To him who would a wooing go 
I care not for your gentle woe 
But if a friend you wish to be 
I welcome then your company.” 


The initials H. L. were signed below the verse. 
Paul smiled. 
“Humph, the young lady has artistic tempera- 
129 
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ment; she not only sings but also writes poetry.” 
He discovered that a trail began behind the tree. 
Stepping into it he followed the trail slowly, in- 
specting the timber as he passed along. 

At first it was but a continuation of the rotting 
spruce and small scrub firs, but presently Paul 
found that he was in a section of the most splendid 
timber he had seen in the Olympic Forest. Great 
giant firs stood like colossal pillars in avenues so 
thick that the woods were darkened by the huge 
branches reaching far into the air and spreading 
like one vast green canopy through which the sun- 
shine could scarcely penetrate. For a moment 
Paul paused in worshipful awe. Most of these 
trees were bare of limb from the butt to as much 
as twenty-five or fifty feet and none would measure 
less than six or eight feet at the hole. Studying this 
tree and that, he moved from one to the other as 
one might look upon a splendid bit of architecture 
or piece of statuary. He made another discovery. 

In little boxlike frames, in the same girlish 
scrawl, he found that various ones of the largest 
trees were named, On one he found THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT, on another GIFFORD PINCHOT 
and upon still others BALLENGER, SENATOR 
SMOOT, FRED STOCKING, GOVERNOR MEAD, 
PRINCE EDWARD OF WALES, THE KAISER 
OF GERMANY, THE CZAR OF RUSSIA, WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE, HENRY W. LONGFEL. 
LOW. Paul could see that farther on there were 
still more. 
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Interested in this most unusual idea, he almost 
forgot the duty which brought him to the Lee claim 
that day. Presently, however, he turned hack into 
the trail and had gone but a few feet when he 
found another tree, larger and even more perfect, 
if that were possible, than any of the others. On 
this he found written THE KING OF THE FOR- 
EST and below in smaller handwriting the follow- 
ing plea: “Who could have the heart to destroy my 
king and his subjects? Signed H.L.” 

Paul was just going to move on when he heard 
the sound of a horse’s hoofs, Turning, he saw 
Hepsey coming toward him on foot, Billy follow- 
ing slowly behind her. There was fury in her 
eyes, but he pretended not to notice it. He smiled 
and lifted his hat. 

“T was just getting acquainted with your trees,” 
he said. “Quite a unique idea, Miss Lee.” 

Hepsey disregarded this. 

“What are you doing on our claim?” she 
demanded. 

Paul looked at her calmly. 

“T have come to survey it.” 

“What are you going to survey it for?” Hep- 
sey was so angry that she was confused. She 
fought for self-control. 

“To see how much timber is on it.” 

Her lips pressed firmly together, 

“What then?” 

“Why, if it is more valuable in timber resource 
than Paul paused. He was getting dread- 
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fully bored with that same reply to the question 
asked every time he went to survey a claim. It was 
like getting up to make a speech before an audi- 
ence with whom one knew before he began that he 
had won disfavor. His brows clouded. “Why do 
you ask?” he said, as if criticizing her for some- 
thing of which he himself might be guilty. 

“Because I want to know!” 

Paul was distressed. It was a painful situation. 
Of course he did feel sorry for the girl, but 

“Naturally, But after you knew, do you think 
you would be any better off?” Vexed at such a 
weak inquiry he was at loss for words. “Confound 
it!” he grumbled under his breath. “This is the 
hardest yet. Why couldn’t Frazier have tended to 
this claim long ago instead of killing the old man?” 
Paul wished he was a thousand miles away and 
right at that moment regretted ever having seen 
the Olympic Forest. He was looking into Hepsey’s 
eyes. Their glances locked. He hesitated. 

a) | 

Her eyes flashed fire. 

“I want you to answer my question!” 

“What question?” 

“What are you going to survey our claim for?” 

“I did answer it a moment ago when I said ‘if it 
were more valuable for timber resource than—’ ” 

She interrupted him again. 

“I know how much timber is on this claim.” 
She regarded him vehemently. “And I’m going to 
tell you that you’d better get off of it as fast as 
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you can go.” Her fury was almost pathetically 
humorous, but Paul did not feel inclined to smile. 
Instead he shook his head. 

“Sorry to displease you, but I cannot abide by 
your demand. I have received orders from the 
Government to survey this claim, and I intend to 
do it.” His manner suddenly softened. “Perhaps 
the timber will not prove——” 

“Oh, yes it will, but se 

“Then I can only do my duty.” 

Suddenly, as she wished to waste no more time, 
Hepsey stiffened. 

“T told you to get off and there’s no use to talk 
any more about it. I mean what I say.” 

Paul’s brows lifted indifferently. 

“Pardon me then, I shall continue against your 
wishes.” He started to move on, when Hepsey 
darted ahead of him to block his way. Her hand 
went to her waist and, whipping out a thirty-two 
revolver from her belt, pointed it at him. 

“There’s the trail. Now you take it or 
She indicated the revolver, 

Had she been familiar with the blood-and-thun- 
der type of movies, Paul might have suspected her 
of acting, but Hepsey had never seen a motion pic- 
ture show and he doubted her familiarity with 
stories of that type. There was no doubt but what 
she was desperately in earnest. Pretending to dis- 
regard the thirty-two being aimed at him, he tried 
scolding her. 

“Really, Miss Lee, this is all absolute nonsense. 


” 
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You can’t frighten me with that gun; you might 
as well put it back.” 

Hepsey leveled the gun rigidly upon him. 

“Are you going?” 

Finding that scolding made no impression upon 
her, he concluded to use more strenuous measures, 

“T don’t like to be rude to a lady, but if you 
don’t put that gun down this instant, I'll take it 
away from you.” 

This merely added insult to injury. 

“You mean to say you'd talk back to me, when 
I'd just as soon kill you as not!” 

Paul knew that if she was as much in earnest 
as she thought, she would not hesitate. He could 
easily have reached out and taken the gun from 
her. 

Hepsey’s finger was upon the trigger. The 
moment had come to avenge Daddy Lee’s death by 
killing a ranger. She believed in a life for a life; 
had always believed in it. Now! She made a mo- 
tion to pull the trigger, but a sudden, strange paral- 
ysis obsessed her; her finger would not move. The 
forces of her brain and nerve had suddenly aban- 
doned her. In another moment her hand dropped 
limply to her side; the gun slipped from her grasp 
and exploded upon the ground. Both confused 
and hurt, she paled and then an instant later the 
blood mounted to her forehead and throat. Her 
knees suddenly seemed to give way and she sank 
down upon the moss and began to sob convulsively, 

Touched by this appealing acquiescence Paul 
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committed an act quite foreign to his ordinary im- 
pulses. He bent down where she lay with her face 
buried against the trunk of a tree and took her in 
his arms. At first she tried to evade him with little 
protests. 

*T—I wouldn’t have bothered you if you hadn’t 
bothered Mammy Lee and me first. I—I could 
like you—if you weren't a r-ranger.” 

Paul drew her close to his breast. 

“Never mind, little sister, everything will come 
out all right.” There was a note of divinity in the 
tenderness of his voice. Hepsey surrendered. 

It seemed like a dream that she was being 
caressed so sweetly; a dream and yet the most real 
thing that had ever come into her life. Perhaps, 
after all, claims were not so important as She 
sighed. She did not even want to think. She 
closed her eyes and then opened them again. Paul’s 
face was close to hers. What she found in his eyes 
overwhelmed her. Her arms went about his neck 
and their lips met. 

Later, sitting upon a log, she ventured to look up 
at him again. 

“‘That—that was the first time | was ever kissed.” 

He brushed a wisp of hair from her cheek and 
smiled. 

“We hope it won’t be the last time you are kissed 
by one man.” 

They were each silent for a moment. Paul 
found himself trying to compare Hepsey with Mar- 
garet Wells. There was no comparing the vivid fire 
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of this girl by his side with Margaret’s cold impas- 
sivity. How different Hepsey was; different from 
Margaret and different from any girl he had ever 
met before. He studied the slumbrous light in her 
eyes and her cheeks, now scarlet. She reminded 
him of a painting he had once seen of an oriental 
princess. He had never forgotten the expression of 
that face. Amazed at the power of his own emo- 
tions, the blood pounded at his pulses. He caught 
Hepsey and pressed her fiercely to him. 

Suddenly the brush cracked near them. Bill 
Saunders stepped into the trail. Both Hepsey and 
Paul turned to find his eyes, green with jealousy, 
upon them, There followed an awkward pause, 
and then in a fury Bill sprang at Paul. 

“Who in hell give you the right to make love 
to her?” he demanded. 

Paul sprang to his feet and started to speak, but 
Hepsey cut in ahead of him. 

“IT did.” In the radiance of her eyes Bill met 
defeat. His lower lip trembling, he stepped back. 

“Is there any reason why I should owe you an 
apology?” said Paul. He looked inquiringly from 
one to the other. “I’m sure I have done Miss Lee 
no harm,” 

“You’re damn right there’s a reason, an’ you'll 
find out whether you’ve done her harm or not.” 
Turning sullenly Bill stepped back into the brush 
and disappeared. 

Paul remembered that this was the man who was 
walking with Hepsey the day she passed the De- 
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serted Inn, the second time he had seen her. He 
asked her who he was. Hepsey told him. 

“Just what did he mean? The way he spoke one 
might be led to believe that he is more than just 
a friend.” He studied her keenly. 

Hepsey’s lips curled. 

“Well, he isn’t any more than a friend.” 

Paul moved to her side and patted her hand 
affectionately. 

“I—I shall be sorry—if I have brought you 
trouble. If anything arises from this threat, re- 
member that I shall take all the blame. It is 
truly altogether my fault.” 

Hepsey tossed her head significantly. 

“Let me do the worrying over Bill.” 

“Then you aren’t afraid of him?” 

“T’m not afraid of any man!” 

Paul could not refrain from smiling at her arro- 
gance. 

“Not even when he makes a threat?” 

She smiled up into his serious face. 

“I know Bill all right enough. He’s a coward 
and wouldn’t hurt anything; he’s too afraid.” 
Hepsey suddenly remembered that she had let Billy 
loose with his saddle on. Suppose he should find 
a clear spot and attempt to roll. She mentioned 
it to Paul and they went in search of the pony, who 
was browsing peacefully a short distance away. 
Jack lay in the trail awaiting his mistress. 

Paul went as far as the clearing with Hepsey. 
Before he left he caught her by the shoulders and 
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looked down at her as if to speak, but neither of 
them could find their voice. They were in each 
other’s arms for another delightful moment and 
then with a reluctant adieu he left her. 

Hepsey led Billy slowly toward the barn. 

“I suppose as soon as Bill tells this, there will be 
an awful hullabaloo about me in Quiniault and 
Humptulips and the Burn. Found sitting on a 
log out in the woods beside the ranger and him with 
his arms around me. The ranger!” She touched 
her lips unconsciously. “But I’m not sorry I came 
back home.” 


CHAPTER IV 


“No, I haven’t had time to get lonely,” wrote 
Paul in reply to a letter from his mother. “I have 
my work during the daytime and at night I am so 
dead tired I am glad to roll into the blankets early. 
I expect that is one thing which will improve my 
health. You remember there was so much going 
on at home to keep me out late at nights. 

“Mother, you will not know me when you see 
me. I am the shade of copper and feeling bully. I 
don’t believe Doctor Morton would know me if I 
were to walk into his office one of these mornings. 
Lots of hiking and outdoors all the time with the 
air sifting through my lungs is making a new man 
of me. 

“Thank you for sending the books. I enjoy 
them when I get time to read. Next time, if you 
can remember it, send that little leather-bound 
copy of ‘Meditations of Marcus Aurelius’ that I 
always keep on my bedside stand. I miss old 
‘Marcus’ up here. 

“Why worry because I haven’t a bath? Why 
should I need a tub when there is this splendid 
lake? You ought to see me, up at dawn and going 
down for my morning plunge. 

“You promised that you would neither worry 
nor get suspicious regarding the girl of whom I 
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wrote and yet in your last letter you discuss her 
from a woman’s point of view. Suppose I should 
fall in love with her! You, my mother, who are 
so broad-minded, where is your sense of humor? 
I tell you again that this girl is merely a diversion; 
a most interesting one, I admit, however. But 
in so far as permitting myself to become deeply 
enamored. . . .” Paul paused in his writing and 
looked thoughtfully out the window. 

Good heavens! Why was he writing his mother 
in this manner and leading her to believe that he 
was perfectly safe from Hepsey’s attractions when 
But did he really know his own sentiments 
regarding the girl? 

He recalled the first time they met and then the 
night he found her in the old house in the Burn and 
last, the day he went in to survey their claim. He 
tried to analyze each experience from every angle, 
but he could come to no conclusion. He did know 
that all the experiences he had had with other girls 
had been very mild and uneventful in comparison 
with this one; the one with Margaret included. 
That reminded him: he hadn’t told his mother that 
he was glad Margaret had had the opportunity to 
take the trip to Europe with her aunt. He returned 
to his letter, 

Since it was Sunday, Hepsey rose late. It was 
almost noon when she went out to feed the stock. 
She sang merrily while she worked. Jack, frisking 
about her like a foolish puppy, coaxed for a romp. 
She pounced upon him and wooled him unmerci- 
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fully, but when she left off, not yet satisfied, Jack 
jumped upon her with his forepaws. Scolding him, 
she brushed the dirt from her clothes. 

Too gay to stay indoors, Hepsey begged Mam 
Lee to go for a walk. Mam Lee chose to take a 
nap. Hepsey set out alone. 

The forest that day was a phantasmagoria of 
resplendent hue. ‘The song of birds filled the soft 
air with an extravaganza of triumphant melody. 
It were as if Euterpe had stolen from her eight 
sisters and fled to this quiet spot in the wilderness 
to fling celestial harmony broadcast upon the 
silence, 

This day Hepsey gave herself up to the intangible 
influence of the forest as she had never done before. 
Since the experience with Paul that day, the gran- 
deur of the forest had taken on even a greater sig- 
nificance. She had never been so keenly alive to 
it all, so conscious of its beauty and its lure. 

She thought of Paul. He was more than just 
a mere human being. He was a half god; a half 
god who had kissed her! Yet, admitting her delight 
in the memory of that kiss, Daddy Lee rose up 
before her. Again she was overcome by mis- 
givings. Was she going to forgive this man and 
permit him to take their claim away from them, 
When the chance had come for her to avenge Daddy 
Lee’s death she had weakened, Self-condemnation 
smote her. She could see her father’s dying eyes 
when he had looked up at her that never-to-be- 
forgotten day. A sob rose in her throat. 


‘ 
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“Daddy Lee, what shall I do? What shall I 
do?” she cried. 

The ranger had won his point and he made no 
promise that he would not survey the claim at some 
future date. He had beaten her into submission, 
humiliated her and she had weakened. Wept! 
What was the matter with her? 

She looked far into the avenues of the trees, as 
if the answer to her question lay in their shadowed 
depths. The answer was not there, but a sensa- 
tion of peace and happiness crept over her. No 
bitterness could invade one for long on such a day 
as this, 

Paul came to her again, the Prince Charming, 
the hero of her dreams. The pressure of his warm 
lips upon her lips was still too vivid in her memory 
to cherish vindication, 

Jack aroused her from her reverie. Bounding 
out of the brush he rushed to her side, panting and 
wagging his tail as if to assure her that all was 
well. Hepsey joined him and moved on down the 
trail. Soon she was singing. The birds echoed to 
her music. Again her soul was in tune with the 
universe. 

Passing the creek she paused and keyed her ear 
to listen to the low rumble of the water falling 
over rocks and boulders in its merry course. Look- 
ing all about her for a time Hepsey murmured with 
the solemnity of an incantation: 

“It’s summer. In summer the creek whispers 
soft and low, just like the wind does as it sways 
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the branches of the trees. And they seem to say: 
‘Love! Love! Love!’” Suddenly she flung out 
her arms as if to embrace the beauty and the 
melody of all the immutable wild. “I love-———” 
she breathed quietly. “First and most of all I 
love God, then my Daddy and my Mammy Lee. I 
love Billy and Jack and the birds and the flowers, 
everything—everything in the world!” She 
stopped abruptly. It was fun to pretend as she 
had always done during her childhood, but now, 
somehow, there was a difference. Yet her heart 
was as happy this day as it had been during those 
years of pretending. And as she swung along the 
dirty puncheon road of the Burn she sang “Those 
Endearing Young Charms.” 

The sound of her voice came floating across the 
Burn to Paul, who sat on the doorstep of the De- 
serted Inn. His eyes lighted with pleasure. 

“Why, one would almost believe some famous 
prima donna were coming up the highway,” he 
thought as he listened to the sweet music. “Her 
voice sounded sweet that other Sunday, but today 
it is—wonderful!” 

As Hepsey drew near Paul concluded this time 
to hide while she was passing so that he might hear 
more. He slipped into the thicket near the De- 
serted Inn and waited. However, Hepsey did not 
go on when she reached the Deserted Inn; she 
turned and came into the yard. Jack’s keen nose 
detected a foreign yet human odor. He sniffed 
about until he found Paul who, laughing gaily, 
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came out of his hiding place. Hepsey showed no 
surprise when she saw him, 

“I heard you as you came singing down the 
road,” he explained, “and I hid so that I could 
hear more.” 

She regarded him calmly. 

“You have a habit of eavesdropping.” 

He flushed. 

“Now, now! Do you think that a fair aecusa- 
tion?” 

“It’s so, isn’t it?” 

Paul’s brows lifted. 

“Well, yes. I suppose it does seem that way. 
However, I plead an alibi; I am interested in a 
very interesting girl.” 

Hepsey dropped down upon the steps and Paul 
came and sat beside her. He studied her thought- 
fully for a moment, 

“Has any one ever told you that you have a good 
voice?” 

She shook her head. 

“No, but I know it anyway,” 

“Have you eyer thought of having it cultivated?” 

“Oh—some. But why should 1?” 

“You might become a great singer.” 

This did not seem to surprise her, 

“Well, what of that?” 

“You would be world renowned; famous like 
Nordica, Schumann-Heink, Homer and others who 
have become celebrities with their voices.” 

Hepsey reflected a moment, then; 
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“Why become famous? You're just plain 
human at the last of it.” 

Paul laughed at this. 

“You odd little pessimist, wouldn’t fame mean 
anything to you?” 

“No. In fact I don’t believe much in it. That 
is I * She paused. “I have a funny sort of 
religion or a belief—whatever you want to call it 
—and I—I call myself a seeker after happiness.” 

Paul was amused at the grave light in her eyes. 
He smiled. 

“A seeker after happiness, eh. Well—go on.” 

Hepsey was stimulated by his approval. She 
became animated. 

“T don’t know whether this has come from the 
teachings of my Daddy and Mammy Lee or from 
my living up here in the Olympic Forest.” She 
paused and looked thoughtfully out across the 
Burn. “Well, in my religion, or my belief, I don’t 
think that anything should be harnessed or dammed 
—like you dam the water in a creek to use it for 
a log pond. Daddy Lee taught me that that is 
commercialism. For instance: I know my voice 
is nice; Mammy Lee told me so long ago, and the 
people around here like it. But my belief is that 
there is no more reason to make money with my 
voice than there would be to make money of a 
robin’s song. You see my voice, like the robin’s, 
is all a part of the wonderful Nature up here, and 
for that reason I would never have any desire to 
become famous if I could. I like the idea of 
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just living away up here in the forest with my voice 
as unknown to the outside world as the bleeding- 
heart that blooms away down in the creek bed out 
of sight. The bleeding-heart blooms and the robin 
and I sing just because it is the desire of our hearts 
to do so.” 

Hepsey was surprised that she should share these 
confidences with Paul, secrets of her heart that 
she had never even so much as told to Mam Lee. 
Paul was both pleased and amused at her modest 
yet admirable loyalty to an extraordinary kind of 
creed. 

“Why, really, this is splendid, and most un- 
usual!” he said. 

Hepsey looked up at him in surprise. 

“Ts it?” She continued: “Mam Lee says that 
every one must have a religion, a God; that it is a 
compass for us and that a man can no more traverse 
the sea of life without this compass than a ship 
can traverse a stormy sea without one to keep it 
from tossing against the rocks. 

“We haven’t any churches up here. Mam Lee 
finds God in her Bible. But I—well, Nature is 
my God. If there is a better one, 1 don’t think I 
would want it anyway, because I can’t believe there 
is a better God than the one I find in the Hidden 
Hills and the Olympic Forest and the Deserted Inn 
and all these shrines of mine——” 

Paul looked at her curiously. 

“What and where is this Deserted Inn of which 
you speak?” 
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“This is it right here.’ She touched the door 
sill lightly. 

“Oh-h-h—but I have always heard it called the 
‘old Armstrong House.’ I understand it was built 
for a hotel but was never finished.” 

“Yes, it was and most every one does call it the 
Armstrong House but me. I was the one who 
named it the Deserted Inn.” 

Paul’s eyes wandered up at the blackened walls. 

“Not a bad name at that; it is deserted. But to 
give it the name of an inn is something of an 
exaggeration, I would think.” He turned to her 
again. “Was it you who named the Hidden 
Hills?” 

MV Ga? 

“Allow me to congratulate you on your unusual 
names,” he said, and he bowed to her gallantly. 
Hepsey smiled warmly. Paul reached over and 
took one of her hands in his and patted it softly, 

“From now on we are going to be friends, aren’t 
we?” he asked, looking tenderly into her eyes. 
Hepsey looked away. 

“We will if——” 

“If what?” 

“You don’t survey the claim 

Paul shrugged impatiently. 

“Oh, don’t let that spoil our visit today!” 

But I want to know if you still intend to survey 
i” 

He was silent for a moment, 

“Yes,” he said, presently, 
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“But I said that if a 

Paul was unyielding. 

“Now listen, Don’t you understand the situation 
and see that I cannot give or take as I choose.” 

Hepsey sprang to her feet. 

“Then what do you work for the old Government 
for, anyway?” She did not see the expression of 
Paul’s eyes or note the hesitation in his voice. “I 
guess you might as well know that our friendship 
is over!” she jerked as she swung about and 
started away. 

Paul rose and interrupted her. 

“Just a moment; I have a word to say to you 
before you go.” His voice was so tense that Hep- 
sey turned and faced him gloomily. “Really I 
cannot understand how you, the same person who 
was just a moment ago calling yourself a seeker 
of happiness, can hold such resentment in your 
heart.” He went to her side and, catching her by 
the shoulders, looked down at her. “You speak 
of your love of the forest and the things of the 
wild. Your spiritual growth is amazing. But you 
seem to hold human beings with a sort of contempt; 
not only forest rangers, but I notice that you take 
no interest in the people about you, other than a 
sort of superior tolerance. If we would grow 
spiritually, we must love humanity.” 

Hepsey’s eyes lifted morosely, 

“It isn’t that I don’t like the people here, but I 
don’t understand them and they don’t understand 
me. Qutside of Maggie Cagley and Mary Saun- 
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ders, I don’t think there is another woman or girl 
from Humptulips to the Queets who understands 
me the least bit.” Hepsey paused and her chin 
drew up defiantly. “And I think I’ve got a perfect 
right to feel as I do toward forest rangers.” 

“But you have allowed it to become an obsession 
and so long as you permit yourself to be con- 
trolled by this prejudice, just that much longer will 
your mental and your spiritual development be 
retarded.” Eager to learn if what he was saying 
was making any impression upon her, his hands 
dropped to his side and he stepped back to observe 
Hepsey. 

Her lower lip was quivering, her features were 
crestfallen. He was touched deeply and half re- 
gretted having reproached her, yet he did not know 
the true anguish his words had caused her. He 
did not know that Hepsey had come to the crisis 
regarding the duty she believed she owed Daddy 
Lee and the approaching devotion she had in her 
heart for him, If she was turning from her reso- 
lution, she was turning with an ache in her breast. 
Struggling hard to keep the tears back, without a 
word she faced Paul bravely. 

Paul’s heart leapt. [He longed to take her in his 
arms, but controlled the desire. 

“Now you go home and reason the matter out 
for yourself,” he concluded. Then whirling on 
his heel, he whistled softly as he made his way to 
where his pony browsed back of the Deserted Inn. 


CHAPTER V 


Pete TOFFELMIRE ran a blind pig down in 
Twenty-two Ten. His claim being half way be- 
tween Humptulips and Quiniault, his place was a 
rendezvous for men associates from both towns who 
desired to meet there on Saturday evenings and 
make a “night of it.” A dugout beneath the rough 
floor of the cabin sheltered a generous stock of 
bottled goods and demijohns of liquor which were 
hidden as securely as if buried beneath a mountain. 
Although there was not a saloon between Gray’s 
Harbor and Port Angeles, revenue officers were 
unknown in the Olympic Forest. 

Shipping his goods as groceries, Pete smuggled 
the liquor in from Hoquiam. He had no fine 
wines or liqueurs—just the cheapest grades of 
several brands of whiskey and beer. 

Notwithstanding the precaution he took, he did 
not escape suspicion. In that part of the country 
when a man did not work and yet lived and lived 
well, people wondered. But those who did not 
know the truth could not find it out and those who 
did know would not tell. The womenfolks whose 
husbands or sons sometimes came home intoxi- 
cated laid the blame upon Pete and threatened 
they would investigate, yet their threats were never 
carried out. 

One Sunday sae as sat upon his door- 
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step. He was counting the money he had taken in 
the night before; this was a favorite pastime. 
Enumerating each coin carefully, he was convinced 
that, although but a small amount, the profits of 
the previous night would grubstake him for a 
month. He was in the act of placing the wallet of 
money back into his hip pocket when Bill Saun- 
ders appeared from behind the large tree which 
hid the trail from view. Quickly concealing the 
money, Pete reached for his pipe and tobacco. 
When Bill approached he was puffing leisurely. 

“Hello, there,” Pete greeted. He motioned Bill 
toa chair. “How’s everthing over your way?” 

Tilting backward until he rested against the side 
of the cabin, Bill gave a grunt of satisfaction. He 
was ready for a visit. 

“All O.K. ’cept one o’ the little kids run a nail 
in her foot the other day. She all right now, 
though. Ole Mis’ Grandon come over with ’er bag 
o’ dope an’ put somethin’ on i : 

“Was it one o’ the twins?” 

“Yeah. Clara Fay.” 

Pete shook his head doubtfully. 

“Better watch her yet a while, Liable to git 
lockjaw.” 

“Naw, you can’t kill one o’ them kids; they’re 
too tough.” 

Pete removed his pipe and spat upon the ground. 

“Reckon the rain’s over for a few weeks?” 

“Guess so, only I ain’t much concerned over the 
rain,” 
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“Don’t know that I am either only I hate it so 
damn bad. This is the beatenest country fer rain 
that God ever created anyway.” 

Bill grinned. 

“Yeah. But I’ve lived here so long that half 
the time I don’t know whether it’s rainin’ or shinin’, 
S’pose if it wasn’t tu rain fer a long time I’d think 
somethin’ had gone wrong.” 

Bill returned his pipe to his mouth. 

“Some git that way when they stay up in this neck 
o’ the woods too long. But, doggonit, I can't git 
used to it! Ever sense I been here the damn rain 
has give me the willies an’ I guess it always will.” 

A moment of silence ensued. 

“Have a purty good run last night?” Bill asked 
presently, 

“Tolerable. Why'n’t you c’m over?” 

Bill kicked a heel grudgingly against the leg 
of his chair. 

“Guess it was ‘cause I was too damn mad.” 

Pete looked at him sharply. 

“Mad—about what?” 

“That ranger.” 

“Oh, hell, yes.” Pete reflected a moment. “That 
reminds me, we sure gotta do somethin’ ‘ith that 
guy; somethin’ stronger than Elijah Turner an’ 
his eternal rantin’ "bout the wrath of God visitin’ 
on the heads o” the forest rangers an’ the United 
States Government. That God stuff is all bunk. 
What we want is action. We got to do somethin’ 
to bring this bird down off o’ his high perch; he’s 
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the worst one we’ve had up here yit. Yu heard 
*bout them intendin’ tu give this ranger the same 
medicine as Frazier would o’ got if he hadn’t been 
wise to hisself and beat it out o’ the country while 
beatin’ was good?” 

Bill smiled bitterly. 

“Aw, yeah, I heard somethin’ but I didn’t pay 
any ‘tention * 

“Well, I don’t know: ” Pete hesitated. “But 
then the worst with these birds up here, ever’ feller 
waits fer the other tu make the first move. They’re 
so damned scared o’ the pen.” He looked at 
Bill craftily. “I wouldn’t be s’prised if at the 
last of it me ’n’ you an’ a few of us that’s got the 
guts wouldn’t have tu go through with it first. 
These settlers up here do a hell of a lot o’ hollerin’, 
but when it comes to actin’ they ain’t there. They 
all laugh at ole Elijah, but I’m damned if he ain’t 
got bout as much sense as the rest o’ them.” 

A scornful grin appeared upon Bill’s face. 

“They’s one thing certain. If no one else makes 
a cleanin’ on this ranger they got here now, I will 
~— if he don’t let Hepsey Lee alone.” 

“Why? What's he doin’ to her?” Pete eyed 
Bill curiously. 

Bill described the scene between Paul and Hep- 
sey le himself the day he came upon them in the 
trail, 

“Well, I'll be doggoned!” Pete shifted his 
pipe to the other side of his mouth with such vehe- 
mence that the stem raked across his teeth and made 
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a noise like drawing a blunt instrument across a 
comb. “What'd she let ’im kiss ’er fer—er could 
she help herself?” 

Bill’s lips curled scornfully. 

“Help herself, sa-ay—I'd like to know why she 
couldn’t!” 

“Didn't know but what maybe he grabbed ’er 
when she wasn’t lookin’.” Pete scrutinized Bill 
carefully, “Why, she’s always been so kinda off- 
ish with fellers.” 

Bill’s eyes narrowed, 

“Grab nothin’! She even laughed at me when I 
wanted to fight *im. When I asked ’im who give 
im a right to kiss ‘er, she stuck *er face up an’ 
said: ‘I did.’ Jist like that.” Bill tried to imi- 
tate the expression of Hepsey’s face when she 
defied him. Too angry to sit still, he rose and 
paced about the yard for a time. Presently he 
returned to his chair. “Bet I'll fix that damn dirty 
cuss er die tryin’.” 

Pete nodded emphatically. 

“Don’t blame yu a bit. Any man that *ud in- 
fringe on another man’s rights with a woman ought 
tu have ’is ribs caved in.” 

Bill straightened up suddenly. 

“Gittin’ his ribs caved in is too tame fer that 
bird. He needs somethin’ he won't fergit fer a 
while—a few years in jail or something.” 

Pete shook his head. 

“Hell of it is, yu ain’t got nothin’ on ’im.” 

“No. But I want somethin’ on ’im. I got two 
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grudges ’ginst ’im now: Her talkin’ *bout kill- 
in’ a ranger.” Bill made a wry face. “Thunder, 
she’s crazy over ’im cause he’s one o’ them white- 
collared city fellers.” 

Pete rubbed a hand over his rough bearded 
cheeks. 

“‘Ain’t that jist like a woman. They’re all the 
same. I found that out years ago.” 

“ve planned on marrying Hepsey Lee ever 
sense she was a little girl,” Bill went on, “an’ I 
ain’t a-aimin’ to change my plans. "Nother thing, 
I ain’t goin’ to do, Pete: I ain’t goin’ to let no 
milk-an’-water forest ranger cut me out, neither.” 

Pete jerked his head significantly. 

“Perfectly right, boy, you're perfectly right. I 
wouldn’t Jet no man cut me out of my woman 
neither. Hepsey’s a mighty fine-lookin’ girl; a bit 
wild, but a body ec’d tame ’er. It'd all be in 
knowin’ how. Wish I was a young feller, b’lieve 
I'd press my suit a little.” Here Pete chuckled. 
He pointed an index finger at Bill. “She's the 
kind, Bill, that if she ever got to lovin’ a feller— 
she'd stick. She’s the kind that u’d wade through 
hell fire and brimstone fer her man, But he’d have 
tu be her man ’fore she’d do it, an’ she’d have tu 
be darn certain that he was.” He observed Bill’s 
downcast features. “Aw, well, don’t git too 
worked up about it. Maybe this ain’t nothin’ but 
jist a little flirtation.” 

Bill’s eyes lifted sullenly. 

“Hepsey ain’t the kind that flirts.” 
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“Nope, reckon she ain’t.” Pete paused. “But, 
say, layin’ that aside fer a minute, what d’yu think 
*bout the Government threatenin’ tu take all our 
claims away from us?” 

“Think like all the rest thinks. They ain’t 
nobody more roarieyed than Pa. He’s been 
chargin’ ‘round like a mad bull ever sense he 
heard it.” 

“Well, I know one claim they ain’t goin’ tu 
git.” An ugly leer crept into Pete’s eyes. “I ain’t 
been on this here place fifteen years fer nothin’, 
An I'd like tu see the white-livered ranger that e’d 
put me off’n it.” Pete’s heavy, squat body stiffened, 
“Why, I'd defy the whole United States Govern- 
ment “fore I'd give up this claim. I'd stand there 
by that tree,” he indicated that tree which hid the 
trail from view, “with my Colt’s revolver an’ I’d 
lay ever’ man cold that ‘ud shove ’is nose from 
behind that tree. Them’s my sentiments "bout 
them takin’ my claim away from me. Jist let any 
ranger try it.” Pete observed Bill silently a mo- 
ment, then: ‘‘People ’round this neck o° the woods 
ain’t never seen Pete Toffelmire with *is back up 
yit. But when they do, sa-ay, they'll see some 
hell a poppin’.” 

Pete was interrupted by the sound of a familiar 
voice rising from somewhere out upon the trail. 
The two men exchanged understanding glances. 

“Humph!” grunted Pete. Bill said nothing, but 
Pete saw the half pleased, half hurt look in his 
eyes. Presently Hepsey appeared from behind 
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the tree in the trail. She greeted them cheer- 
fully. Pete pointed at her rifle. 

“See you been huntin’. Git anything?” 

She shook her head. 

“Nothing but a couple of rabbits and one 
pheasant.” 

He eyed her sharply. 

“Yu kinda run chances sometimes, don’t yu, 
Hepsey?” 

“In what way?” 

“Shootin’ birds “fore the season opens.” 

She cast a quick glance at each of them before 
she replied: 

“Not unless there are people around here who 
pretend to be my friends and they’re not.” 

“Guess they ain’t no one here much set agin’ yu.’ 

Hepsey stole a glance at Bill. 

“I’m not so sure of that.” 

Bill’s eyes dropped. 

“If there is, it’s yer own fault,” he said gloom- 
ily. 

Hepsey knew quite well what he meant. Pete, 
his keen eyes taking in the situation, came to the 
rescue. 

“Think there’s goin’ tu be much game this win- 
ter, Hepsey?” 

“T hope so. I am hungry for fresh meat.” She 
turned to Bill. ‘We haven’t had any at all since 
you folks killed old Daisy.” 

“How’re you and Mam Lee gittin’ “long over 
there?” asked Pete. “Find it purty bard tu do all 
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the outside work now?” He paused and looked 
thoughtfully at her a moment. Something in his 
expression displeased her. ‘You'll soon be gittin’ 
married an’ have an ole man tu do yer work.” 

Hepsey was further antagonized by the furtive 
glance which Bill cast at her. She made no reply. 
Bill repeated his statement. 

“Bet if * he began but she interrupted him, 

“Who said anything about getting married?” 
She made no attempt to conceal her resentment. 
What right had Pete to become so personal. Had 
Bill and he been talking? She wished that she had 
not stopped at Pete’s on her way through the woods, 
For the first time in all the years she had known 
Pete, she found something repulsive in the low, 
cunning leer of his small, piercing eyes, the thick, 
sensuous lips, the flaming red hair and unusually 
florid skin, his wrinkled neck resembling the coarse 
skin on the back of a great red hog. A sensation 
of disgust swept her, she wanted to rush away. 

“Oh, you like tu talk "bout gittin’ married,” he 
was saying. “They ain’t no girl your age but what 
likes tu be joshed *bout it. Course they pretend 
they don’t, but they do.” 

Ignoring him, Hepsey looked over at the garden 
flourishing near the shack. 

“Your garden is doing fine this year, isn’t it?” 

His eyes followed hers. 

“Not bad. The worms are gittin’ the turnips, 
though. Seems like yu jist can’t raise radishes ner 
turnips up here in this place.” 
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“Didn’t Uncle Elijah ever tell you about using 
salt and ashes to keep the worms out?” 

“No.” 

Hepsey proceeded to tell him the solution Elijah 
Turner had given Mam Lee. 

“Well, what d’yu know ‘bout that!” Pete 
slapped one knee enthusiastically. “I'll sure try 
that next year.” 

Hepsey looked out toward the trail, 

“Well, I must be going.” 

Pete lifted a detaining hand. 

“Better set down a while.” 

“No, Mammy Lee will be waiting for me.” 

When she had somewhat coldly taken her de- 
parture, Pete turned to Bill. 

“Well, she’s a great one, Come in smilin’ with 
the sweetness of an’ angel and went out with her 
nose in the air, as independent as a pig on ice.” 

“Wonder what she was doin’ over here?” Bill 
reflected. 

Pete grunted. 

“Lord knows—I don’t.” 

The two men returned to their conversation of 
the ranger, They resorted to various plans upon 
which neither could agree. 

“Don’t say a word. They'll be somethin’ turn 
up so’s we c’n git that cuss,” said Pete. “Don’t be 
in too much of a hurry. It’s a matter that requires 
a lot of deliberatin’.” 

“I know if they ain’t no one else gits ’im I’m 
goin’ to,” said Bill. “Only I'd like to see some 
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one else enjoy themselves ‘long with me. They’s 
plenty of em got grudges that ‘ud like to git even, 
I’m a thinkin’ a 

Pete knocked the ashes from his pipe against 
the heel of his logger shoe. He looked up at Bill 
significantly. 

“Jist leave that tu me, Boy. Got somethin’ up 
my sleeve right now.” He gave a slight nod of 
assurance, 

Bill pulled out his watch. Learning the time he 
sprang to his feet. 

“Gosh, got to be gittin’ home! Ma’ll have sup- 
per ready. C’m on over as soon as you can. In 
the meantime I'l] be thinkin’ on this.” 

“That’s the ticket.” Pete nodded toward the 
open door. “Better c’m on in an’ have a little 
drink "fore yu leave.” 

“No, [ll be goin’ now.” With a nod of fare- 
well Bill departed. 


CHAPTER VI 


Returninc from a stroll through the woods one 
afternoon, Hepsey came in all excitement. 

“Mammy, I met Mary Saunders out on the road 
to-day. She says they’re going to have a dance at 
Quiniault this Saturday night.” 

Mam Lee looked up from the mending which 
lay in her lap. 

“Are they?” 

“Yes. Do you suppose it would be awful for 
me to go?” 

“Why should it be?” 

“You know—on account of Daddy. Would it 
be exactly right?” 

A sad little smile flitted across Mammy Lee’s 
face. 

“Why, Honey, Daddy wouldn’t care. He 
wouldn’t want you to stay at home on his account. 
No, go on.” She was silent for a moment, then: 
“What would you wear?” 

Hepsey’s eyes grew wistful. 

“I was wondering if you couldn’t fix up some- 
thing.” 

Mam Lee’s brows contracted. 

“Let me see. We might—out of some of my 
old finery. I'll go lock in the trunk,” She rose 
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and disappeared into the bedroom. Hepsey went 
outside to do the chores. 

Mammy Lee was surprised that she should seem 
so anxious to go to this dance. After the last one, 
which was before Daddy Lee’s death, she had de- 
clared she wasn’t going to any more of their old 
dances. “None of them knew how to have a good 
time and they found fault with her because she 
wanted to.” Mam Lee believed that she wanted to 
go to the dance because of the ranger. 

“And she wants to look her best on account of 
him,” she thought as she rummaged through the 
trunk with its supply of garments, faded and worn 
with age, but still reflecting an image of better 
days. 

Mam Lee wondered why Hepsey kept her secret 
from her. She would feel hurt if it were not that 
she believed Hepsey herself did not realize her 
true feelings toward Paul. She thought of the bar- 
rier which rose between them. No doubt Hepsey 
was too loyal to her Daddy Lee to allow herself to 
fall in love with the ranger. Yet it could not be 
denied that she had changed within the past weeks; 
she had not spoken of killing a forest ranger since 
that day in the store at Humptulips. 

Mam Lee found an old batiste, yellowed with 
age, but the flowers in the pattern were as bright 
as the day she had first worn it. 

“Maybe we can get something out of this,” she 
held it up for inspection, Hepsey had come into 
the house again, 
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“Do you think so, Mammy?” 

Her eyes widened with pleasure at the prospect. 

“Yes, I think we could.” 

Saturday afternoon, the new dress tucked in a 
neat little bundle in the packsack behind the saddle, 
Hepsey mounted Billy with an air of such assur- 
ance and ingenuity that she might have sprung to 
the back of a horse five times his height. 

“Now remember you must be a good girl,” Mam 
Lee warned as Hepsey bent down for a warm 
caress, “‘and remember to be ladylike,” 

Mischief gleamed in Hepsey’s eyes. 

“ll remember, Mammy.” 

All the way to Quiniault she kept wondering if 
Paul would be at the dance. The more she pon- 
dered over the matter, the greater became her 
desire. On account of the people’s attitude toward 
the rangers, she was afraid. However, the Cag- 
leys liked Paul and no doubt would ask him to 
come. 

Arriving at the hotel, she found the porch 
already crowded. In the kitchen women and girls 
were busily preparing the midnight supper. Some 
were frosting cakes, Others slicing cold boiled 
ham or chopping onions for the potato salad. Hep- 
sey found Maggie in the pantry in the act of re- 
moving fluffy, golden-brown raised biscuits from 
a pan just taken out of the oven. 

“Oh, Maggie, is—is he going to be at the 
dance?” 


“Who?” 
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“The—ranger.” 

Looking up from her work Maggie pretended 
not to notice the sparkle of Hepsey’s eyes. 

“T don’t know anything *bout it. We asked him 
to come but he didn’t say.” She turned abruptly 
to her task, 

In the next few hours there was much bustle and 
confusion. Supper had to be prepared for those 
coming from Humptulips and the Queets, twenty 
miles to the north, Hepsey and a number of the 
girls went out for a ride upon the lake. Mary 
Saunders was among the group. Hepsey noticed 
that she acted strangely and did not join in their 
singing and merriment. They did not return to the 
hotel until it was time to dress for the dance. 

Hepsey dressed in Maggie’s room. Finishing, 
she opened the door to call to Maggie and then 
stood at attention like a soldier standing for in- 
spection. A smile of pleasure flitted across Mag- 
gie’s face; she could scarcely refrain from telling 
Hepsey how lovely she looked. But she did not 
believe in being demonstrative. 

“You—you look right well,” she stammered, 
then, striving to hide her emotion, gasped: “I'll de- 
clare, Hepsey, you sure have growed in this last 
year or else it’s that rig that makes you look 
taller.” Someone came to the door and called 
Maggie away. 

The rear of the second floor was unpartitioned. 
The dances were given in this big, unfinished 
room. Like the rest of the house, the floor had 
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been rived from cedar and the surface rose and 
fell almost as unevenly as the puncheons of the 
road between Humptulips and Quiniault. It was 
anything but appropriate for dancing and yet the 
spirits of the dancers lifted to such heights that 
they were unconscious of the roughness of the 
floor. Their ardor was as great as if they were 
gliding over the highly polished floor of a ball- 
room. 

At seven-thirty Paw Gates, best “fiddler” in 
the country, brought forth an ancient violin from 
its battered case. Drawing the bow across the 
strings in a series of shrill and inharmonious 
flourishes, he settled down in earnest to “tune up.” 

Len Sellers of the Queets usually accompanied 
him with the mouth organ, but Len had not come 
this night. It remained for the old man to repre- 
sent the entire orchestra. Also, with the exception 
of Ben Rhodes of Humptulips, Paw Gates was the 
only person who could call for the quadrilles. Dur- 
ing Ben’s absence he was obliged to act in the 
double capacity of both musician and caller, Ben 
was not present this evening, 

At eight o’clock the crowd filed up stairs; youth 
and maid, men and women of all ages. The men 
in their best suits, clean shaved for the occasion, 
their hair combed slickly back; the women and 
girls beribboned and bestarched in dresses and 
finery which were carefully stored away in trunks 
and dark closets except upon holidays and such 
occasions as this. 
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Because of an eccentric notion, Paw Gates al- 
ways sat in the middle of the floor and let the 
dancers dance around him. Proud of his play- 
ing he considered himself a good musician of the 
old school. He defied any man, woman or child 
to outclass him playing “Turkey in the Straw.” He 
had a secret contempt for the more modern music 
of the time. 

“Don’t play any o’ the hifalutin’ tunes they play 
out to town now-days,” he would often say. 
“Heard ‘em in Jimmy Swan’s corner saloon down 
there in Hoquiam last time I was there, but didn’t 
think they had the music in ’em that the old tunes 
has got. Last good tune invented was that there 
waltz ‘Over the Waves’.” 

Paw Gates’ ability to play the violin was not 
questioned, but it was a known fact that he could 
not fiddle and call at the same time. When he 
fiddled he didn’t call. When he called he didn’t 
fiddle. 

“Pardners all!’* he shouted with the sobriety of 
a bailiff announcing court in session. The lusty 
youths scattered here and there to claim their part- 
ners. Paw Gates’ little ferret eyes watched them 
lining up on the floor. “Here you, Jim, git over 
there.” He flourished his bow at Jim Saunders, 
younger brother of Bill. The command of a general 
to his soldiers could have been no more sternly 
given. “Make room on that side fer another 
couple, Otto, you an’ Letty c’m on over here——” 
He turned his attention to the group of young men 
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gathered at the head of the stairs, ‘Hey, there, 
boys, two more couple wanted! Plenty of girls fer 
ever’ body.” 

The dance was on. Hitting up a lively tune, 
Paw Gates played intermittently between calls. 

“Join hands and balance to the left. Prome- 
nade back single file. Lady in the lead an’ the 
gent behind.” He paused to resume his fiddling. 
He played a number of wild strains, then: “First 
lady lead out to the right. Now swing yer maw 
Then swing yer paw And then the 
boy from Arkansaw *  Presuming it safe to 
leave her swinging the boy from Arkansaw, Paw 
Gates pounced upon the violin as if he had a 
grudge against it. He played furiously for a few 
moments. 

“Now on to the next. Swing yer maw, swing 
yer paw, etc., etc.” For a few moments he both 
played and called. “Ever’body swing as purty as 
yu can. Turn ‘em around with a left alla-man.” 
During this last intermission he seized upon his 
violin and played frantically as if to make up for 
lost time. In fact, unconscious of the dancers wait- 
ing for him, he forgot time. When he finally 
looked up to find all eyes upon him, he would not 
admit his guilt. 

“Dance!” he cried, and they sprang to his de- 
mand as if they were the ones who were delaying 
the quadrille. 

Hepsey was radiant this night. More than one 
young man gazed covetously upon her while she 
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moved over the floor. However, until nine-thirty 
her gaiety was merely feigned. She laughed and 
joked with those with whom she danced, but her 
eyes were ceaselessly upon the stairway. Paul 
had not arrived. She was beginning to wonder if 
he were coming when she was rewarded by seeing, 
first his head and shoulders and then his long limbs 
as he cleared the last step of the stairs. Her heart 
gave a bound. 

His eyes were immediately searching for her. 
When he finally did discover her he could not con- 
ceal his surprise. He had never seen her in any- 
thing but her khaki riding suit. Now she knew by 
the pleasure in his eyes that the flowered batiste 
had not been remodeled in vain. 

Suddenly she felt the rebound of her old vigor 
that she had not felt since Daddy Lee’s death. 
Again she was Hepsey the joyful, Hepsey the capri- 
cious. But the tumult which surged within her 
was as far removed from the old as a riffle in a 
creek is removed from a tidal wave. Paul was 
coming toward her! A hot flush mounted from 
her cheeks to her throat. A girl beside her mumbled 
viciously; 

“Humph, here comes that crazy ole ranger. 
Needn’t think he’s goin’ to get me to dance with 
him!” 

Eyes blazing, Hepsey whirled upon her. 

“Well, I’d like to see you get a chance!” She 
turned again to smile up into Paul’s eyes, He 
was asking her for the next dance, 
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As they strove to glide successfully over the 
boards of the uneven floor, it seemed to Hepsey that 
heaven had suddenly turned all the harmony of 
eternity into that hour. She forgot the floor, the 
other dancers; she forgot everything in life except 
that Paul’s arms were about her, his heart was beat- 
ing against hers. Paw Gates and his rasping violin 
became the rhythmic beat of angel wings against 
a heavenly harp. Paul was uttering foolish little 
nothings that went to her head like old wine. Once 
when she looked up into his eyes he caught the 
fire of her emotion. 

“Hepsey, I have never seen you so happy. What 
is it?” 

“J—I———”_ She hesitated. “Oh, I don’t 
know!” 

Their merriment was not shared by the other 
dancers, especially the young men of whom Bill 
Saunders was the chief objector. It piqued them 
that she should center her attentions upon a for- 
est ranger of all men, Hepsey danced nearly 
every succeeding dance with Paul. The others 
watched with sullen eyes, 

“Said she was going to avenge Daddy Lee’s 
death by killing a ranger. This looks like it, don’t 
it—unless she kills him by dancin’ him to death.” 

Bill’s aversion was of a more acute nature. As 
he watched her clinging to Paul, with eyes for no 
one but him, the resolve which he had made the 
day she had rejected his proposal was whipped 
into a terrific fire. 
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Unconscious of the resentment aroused by her 
actions, Hepsey’s wild and imaginative mind had 
gone upon an unrestrained voyage. All else was 
forgotten except the presence of this superman, 
Paul, 

Weaving, bending, whirling, one moment she 
was a haughty Egyptian princess dancing for the 
favor of her king; another moment she was the 
alluring, the treacherous Salome dancing for the 
head of John the Baptist; she was the Ouled 
Nail dancer of the Sahara, of whom she had read 
—she was anything, everything which was repre- 
sentative of the rhythmic madness which pounded 
in her pulses as if the little red devils of her fore- 
bears, crushed by generations of false convention- 
ality, had suddenly sprung up to demand gratifica- 
tion. Her cheeks flushed, her eyes gleaming in 
the dimly transparent half-light of the kerosene 
lamps, Paul interpreted some of the pagan impulse 
which was surging in her breast. 

At last her ardor cooled, Hepsey began to find 
herself. In this transition she became a wood 
nymph. She was gliding softly over the moss-car- 
peted forest, she was frolicking along the lake 
shore or seeking the high places of far mountain 
reaches, In her own realm again she was the sweet 
woods-girl, the Hepsey to whom Paul was most 
attracted, 

As if he had wandered far with this strange 
little person by his side and had but returned from 
a journey of kaleidoscopic swiftness and beauty, 
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Paul was suddenly brought to realization by a 
literal fact. The room was deserted of all but 
Hepsey and himself, Bewildered he stopped to 
look about him. With the exception of Paw Gates 
they were alone, and he was over in a corner 
putting his violin in the case. 

“Why, what is the matter?” Hepsey hurried 
to the old man’s side. “Is—is the dance over?” 
Already she was having misgivings. It always 
lasted until morning. Surely it could not be later 
than twelve o’clock. She remembered the mid- 
night repast. She turned to Paul. “Oh, of course, 
they’ve all gone down to supper!” 

Paw Gates raised an outraged countenance. 

“They air gone down to supper, all right, but 
they ain’t comin’ back!” Hepsey shot him a swift, 
inquiring glance. The old man’s eyes were like 
flint. “Cause there be people here in Quiniault 
an’ in Humptulips an’ the Burn an’ over at the 
Queets which feels themselves too good to mix with 
a girl that ain’t no lady an’,” he nodded signifi- 
cantly at Paul, “an’ a forest ranger.” Violin case 
in hand he tottered away. Just then Maggie ap- 
peared at the head of the stairs. 

“Hepsey, they’re mighty riled up “bout you 
down there—the way you been carryin’ on to-night. 
They say they won’t stand fer no such goin’s-on; 
either you go home or they will ‘4 

Hepsey started to speak, but Paul stepped 
forward. 
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“Mrs. Cagley, whatever has occurred is entirely 
my fault.” 

Maggie shook her head. 

“No, it ain’t all yours. But this ain’t no city 
place, you know. Maybe if Hepsey would behave 
the rest o’ the night 

Tears of resentment sprang to Hepsey’s eyes, 
but she fought them back. Suddenly she drew her- 
self up stoutly. 

“Maggie, if—if I’ve never lived before in my 
life, or can never really live again—why, I’ve lived 
to-night! And if the people of Humptulips and 
Quiniault and the Burn and the Queets would 
rather Id be their kind than a real live, human 
being, then maybe I don’t care what they think!” 
Rushing to the stairway she sped down two steps 
ata time. In another instant she had disappeared 
through the front of the hotel. Exchanging a few 
words with Maggie, Paul joined her. 

It was well that neither of them heard what was 
said among the groups gathered on the lower floor 
while they waited for supper to be announced. 
Hepsey Lee had acted worse that night than she 
had ever acted before. And this ranger had shared 
her misdemeanor. She had acted disgraceful— 
with a ranger! This was the unpardonable. 

Drifting along the silvery lake bathed in a wash 
of moonlight, now looking with delight upon moon 
and stars, Hepsey forgot that she was living in a 
conventional and an unappreciative world. Paul, 
at the oars, feasted his eyes upon her where she 
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sat in the bow of the boat, her proud head flung 
back, the wind fanning the stray locks of her 
brown hair, her eyes unfathomable depths. 

“Oh, Paul, I want to sing!” she cried. ‘What 
shall it be?” 

“That old song you sang for me the last time 
we met.” 

* ‘Juanita?’ ” 

‘CV ag??? 

Through the open windows of the hotel there 
floated to the ears of the indignant people of Quini- 
ault, Humptulips, the Burn and the Queets the 
sound of a voice, clear and flutelike: 


“Soft o’er the mountain, lingering falls 
the southern moon, 

Far o’er the fountain, breaks the day 
too soon... .” 


CHAPTER VII 


ONE morning Paul awoke with a severe chill. 

“Have to put more blankets on this bed,” he 
grumbled. He turned over to look out the ‘win- 
dow where a drizzling rain met his eyes. He could 
hear it pattering on the roof, September already, 
Where had the summer gone! He rose reluctantly, 
It wasn’t a pleasant outlook. 

“But I suppose I might as well make up my 
mind to get used to it,” he said in a letter to the 
Knights of the Square Table that morning. “They 
say once it begins after the first of September the 
rain does not stop until the following Fourth-of- 
July. 

“The preparation of breakfast was not a success 
this morning. Perhaps I am a trifle out of sorts. 
Once I burned my finger and I spilled hot cake 
batter on the stove several times. That makes it 
pleasant when you are your own scullery maid. 
However, this is out of the ordinary run of things. 
Tam in truth somewhat proud of my cooking. As 
I said before, my heavier meals consist chiefly of 
mulligan stews, this famous dish having the re- 
deeming quality of lasting a long time and improv- 
ing in flavor with each rewarming. When I tire of 
mulligan and boiled beans with bacon—also 
cooked in vast quantities and rewarmed many 
times—lI go over to the pene for a regular square. 
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“You boys accuse me of falling in love with 
this girl up here and say I sound as if I were not 
true even to the memory of Margaret. If you think 
that, you are misinterpreting my letters. I do still 
hold Margaret in very high regard and perhaps 
even yet, if she would only say the word... . 
But that is neither here nor there. As I said 
before... .” 

When Paul went over to the hotel that morning 
he was surprised to find Jenson in the office, He 
thrust out a welcome hand. 

“Well, well! Glad to see you, Mr. Jenson. 
When did you come?” 

“Came up last night from the Indian Reserva- 
tion.” Jenson searched Paul inquiringly. “How’s 
the young man?” 

“Splendid. Couldn’t be better. I have gained 
ten pounds. Tip the scales at one hundred and 
eighty now.” He drew himself up proudly for 
the older man’s inspection. 

“All muscle too, eh?” Jenson looked at him 
from head to foot admiringly for a moment and 
then hastily changed the subject. “How are things 
going in the work?” 

“QO. K. I’ve been mighty busy since your last 
trip up here.” 

Over at the quarters Paul gave an estimate of 
the work he had covered and what he intended to 
do next. At length Jenson eyed him narrowly. 

“T see the widow and her daughter are still on 
that claim down in ‘Twenty-one Ten.” 
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For an instant Paul hesitated to reply. 

“Yes, they are.” 

“Then you have taken no action against them?” 

“Yes, I have surveyed the claim.” Paul smiled 
at the memory of his first attempt. ‘The first time 
I went down I met the young lady in the trail. She 
drew a gun on me and declared that if I didn’t get 
off at once she would riddle me with bullets—I 
half believe she meant it.” Paul’s brows lifted 
humorously. “I don’t exactly want to die for the 
Government.” 

Jenson failed to see a humorous side to the situ- 
ation. He frowned. 

“How long ago was that?” 

“Early in the summer.” 

“Humph!” 

Paul tried to suppress a smile. 

“To tell you the truth, I’m afraid we’re going to 
have to kidnap that girl to get her off of that claim.” 

Now Jenson could not refrain from being some- 
what amused at the thought of a slip of a girl hold- 
ing representatives of the United States Government 
at bay, After a moment of reflection he announced 
that they would drop the matter for that day. 

“I must take a trip up the valley while I’m here 
this time. We will go up on Baldy tomorrow. If 
there has ever been a report made on that timber 
up there, it has been lost. Don’t amount to much 
—mostly scrub trees above the timber line—but 
we should have a statement of it at that.” He 
looked at Paul. “Better get some rain clothes on, 
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McIntyre. I'll have Mrs. Cagley put up enough 
lunch to last us a few days and we will be off.” 
Jenson went over to the hotel. 

While he walked along he fell to wondering 
about Paul. 

“IT wonder if McIntyre has fallen in love with 
that girl down in Twenty-one Ten? She’s an attrac- 
tive little minx and just the kind that a young fel- 
low from the city might get deeply enamored with. 
Well, he is a mighty fine fellow and will be a 
splendid man for this district if he just gets started 
right. I mustn’t be too severe with him. I will 
go down and see the old lady and her daughter 
myself before I go away this time.” 

Clad in slickers and a sou’wester Paul soon 
joined him. Going down to the lake they pushed 
their boat out into the water. Landing at the upper 
end, they tied it securely and started up the valley. 
A fog hung low in the hills. It was still raining, 
but not so heavily as it had been earlier in the day. 

Following the winding road, the two men turned 
in at many places; listing timber and running lines 
or looking up the exact location of some particular 
survey. They talked while they worked. Striking 
up a mutual friendship, they became confidential, 

Paul learned that Jenson worked not only for 
his salary, but that he was an ardent lover of 
the forest. He was honest in his pursuit and did 
sincerely believe that the forest should be pre- 
served. He informed Paul that there were men 
with the Government who were not avaricious and 
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indifferent as to what became of the timber after 
it was placed in the Reservations and yet at the 
same time desired to do the right thing by the 
settler. It had been rumored that certain men at 
the head of the department frequently sold timber 
to big corporations, thereby lining their own 
pockets, but there was some doubt as to the truth 
of this. Usually a case of that kind was adjusted 
privately and the perpetrator never made known, 

At noon they ate their lunch beneath the shelter 
of a giant tree. Later they worked their way up 
the valley and that evening turned back and spent 
the night with a settler who lived nine miles from 
Quiniault. 

The rancher had a large family. Paul joked 
with him and pretended to try to bargain him into 
sparing one of his many daughters for a cook down 
at the ranger’s quarters, The settler protested, 
saying that it would be impossible; he needed 
every one of the girls to help himself and their 
brothers clear land. 

The settler and his family were hospitable, yet, 
intuitively, Paul detected that same obvious feel- 
ing of enmity toward himself and Jenson which 
he surmised in the other settlers. He regretted it. 
Several times the subject of timber and timber 
claims rose, but Paul always tried to change the 
current of the conversation to a less vital topic. 
It was more advisable for both parties. 

Paul and Jenson were up at dawn next morning. 
Breakfasting with the settler and his family, they 
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set out toward the west. It was not raining, byt the 
fog still hung low over the mountains. Jenson per- 
ceived a break in the clouds. 

“That looks as if it might clear off. 1 hope so. 
This is a pleasant trip up Baldy and it would be 
too bad to make the climb and then not get the 
view. We will go down here a few miles and get 
the man who always guides parties up into the 
mountains.” 

“From what they say I suppose it would be a 
mistake to make the ascent without one,” said Paul. 

“We could do it. The trail is very dim in places 
and unless a man is familiar with it, he is sure to 
get lost.” 

“Do you know the elevation of Baldy?” 

“1 don’t know the exact number of feet, but I 
believe it is a trifle less than five thousand.” 

“Phew, quite a hill! One wouldn’t think in see- 
ing it from the townsite that it was so much of a 
mountain,” 

Arriving at the guide’s ranch they stated their 
errand. The guide consented to take them. 

“You better leave them raincoats and any unnec- 
essary clothing here at the house,” he said. “It’s 
goin’ to clear off and it’s better to go as light as 
possible so you won't have an extra weight to 
carry.” 

They went back up the road for a few miles 
and then cut off onto a dim trail which led through 
a deeply timbered section to the base of the moun- 
tain. The first hundred feet were hard to climb. 
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The atmosphere was oppressive with a dense fog 
which closed in about them. The dim trail was 
covered by fallen logs, victims of winter wind- 
storms. Climbing under and over this down tim- 
ber they soon found the trail was better. 

The higher they climbed the narrower the trail 
became. Scarcely wider in places than a man’s 
hand along the edge of a sheer cliff, there was 
danger of falling. A slip of the foot might mean 
a fall of hundreds of feet down the side of an 
avalanche. 

Much to the amusement of the guide, a lean, sin- 
ewy man, long accustomed to mountain climbing, 
both Paul and Jenson perspired freely. Inclined 
to be stout, Jenson suffered the most fatigue; he 
was obliged to stop for an occasional rest. 

Panting with exhaustion Paul mopped his per- 
spiring brow, 

“T thought I was hardened to this country. This 
doesn’t look like it.” He looked across at Jenson. 

“There's a difference in walking on the leyel— 
and this.” Jenson indicated the trail. 

The guide laughed tauntingly. 

“Humph! ‘This ain’t nothin’.” 

“No, nothing for a kangaroo,” said Jenson. 

“Or a mountain goat,” Paul added. 

“Wait °til you git up higher ’fore you begin to 
complain,” returned the guide, 

However, as they continued, they became too 
interested in their surroundings to think of their 
weariness, 
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The scenery was magnificent. The mountain 
was covered with thick vegetation as far as the 
timber line. Berries loomed blood-red and in 
abundance from between the green branches of 
the wild huckleberry bushes. Moss grew every- 
where. In places it trailed in long strands from 
the high limbs of trees, as if Nature had draped 
them with these pale olive curtains to add to 
their beauty. It was on the ground and on rocks 
and boulders, tufted moss and the fragile leaf 
moss as delicate and as artistic as the finest of 
laces. Near the timber line the trees grew smaller. 
Sometimes reaching a height of seventy-five feet, 
except at the top, they were bare of limb and per- 
fectly molded. Topped by a small growth of 
branches they resembled palm trees, There was 
very little cedar or spruce; it was almost all fir. 

There were many boulders; from small rocks 
they varied in sizes to some as large as the room of 
a house. Their yellow and green or pink jagged 
surface added another touch of color to this many- 
hued picture, 

The men stopped twice for water and once for 
lunch. Although tired, they were eager to go on 
and did not stop to rest. 

Above the timber line they found nothing but 
irregular, rock-covered desolation, An occasional 
tree struggled vainly to thrive among the boulders, 
or a daring little bush grew weakly, but most of the 
mountain from timber line to summit was arid 
waste, 
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The summit was a huge boulder measuring no 
more than four feet in the widest places. Glad to 
have at last come to their destination, Paul and 
Jenson dropped wearily but happily upon the rock. 
They viewed their surroundings with eager eyes. 
It was a spectacular sight. With a sweeping ges- 
ture, the guide shot out an arm. 

“Well, there you are, gentlemen. There’s the 
lake——” He pointed downward where, from 
that great height, Quiniault Lake seemed little more 
than a pool lying in the heart of the great Olympic 
Forest. “There’s the river.” He indicated the 
wild, tempestuous Quiniault now reduced to a 
silvery thread that wound irregularly through the 
valley. The guide pointed to the south. “There’s 
Hoquiam and Aberdeen.” They saw the dim out- 
line of smoke which marked the two towns over 
fifty miles away. “That big mountain you see 
away to the north is Mount Olympus. It is a real 
peak and is classed with the greater mountain peaks 
of the West.” 

“What are those three we see near Mount Olym- 
pus?” asked Paul. 

“Oh, those smaller ones The smallest is 
Mount Queets, the next one to Olympus is Mount 
Seattle and the other is Mount Meany.” 

“Named after Professor Meany of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, | presume,” said Paul. 

The guide nodded. 

“I guess so.” 

“I think the reason it was named for him was 
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because Professor Meany was the first person to 
climb that peak,” said Jenson. 

“This closest peak is Colonel Bob,” said the 
guide. He turned to the west. Beyond the outlet 
of the Quiniault River, dimly outlined against the 
deep blue sky, a faint line of the ocean was visible. 
“Yonder’s the Pacific Ocean.” He scowled. “The 
day ain’t so clear as it might be, Sometimes you 
can almost see the waves. The way it looked this 
morning, though, it’s lucky for us that it cleared 
off at all.” He shifted his gaze eastward. “Some- 
times you can even see Puget Sound and Mount 
Rainier, but it’s too cloudy today.” 

“Too bad we didn’t come up here in the sum- 
mer,” said Paul. 

“Wouldn’t make no difference. Sometimes it 
ain’t any better or even as good as now. Depends 
purty much on the day.” 

Jenson spoke of whether they should spend the 
night on the mountain or return to the valley that 
afternoon. 

The guide shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt’s up to you fellows; I charge so much for 
the trip. It won’t cost any more to stay all night.” 

Jenson turned to Paul. 

“What do you say, McIntyre?” 

“I would say stay, by all means.” His eyes 
swept the entire view with pleasure. “Really there 
is something about this that—well, you just can’t 
get enough.” 

Jenson whistled softly. 
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“Here, young man, this will never do. I thought 
you were not keen on this sort of thing.” Before 
Paul had time to reply the guide interrupted: 

“You fellows would git used to it if you'd lived 
here as long as I have. Over twenty years. Came 
up here when the road from Hoquiam was nothing 
but a blazed trail.” 

Interested in looking about him, Paul lost the 
substance of the conversation until he heard a reply 
the guide made to a question Jenson had asked. 

“Not on yer life! I’ve got to like it whether I 
want to or not. I’m too damn poor to git out. If 
the Government would only give me my claim I 
might have something. As it is, I can’t hardly 
scrape up enough to feed the wife an’ kids : 

Paul wondered what Jenson thought of this man’s 
circumstances, which were relative to those of most 
of the settlers. He shot a covert glance at the head 
ranger. From appearances it was impossible to 
learn whether he was even hearing what the guide 
was saying. His eyes gazing calmly westward, 
Jenson might have been contemplating upon the 
number of million feet of timber standing between 
them and the Pacific Ocean. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Paut did not go down to the camp with Jenson 
and the guide. He said that he would like to stay 
up and see the sunset. 

While he sat upon the mountain top his eyes 
wandered from the snow-clad mountains to the dim 
outline of the ocean, where from that far distance 
it gleamed with sparkling iridescence. Again he 
looked upon the lake and the meandering river, 
the valley and the forest. In the splendor of that 
undisturbed magnificence, his thoughts drifted like 
the mass of foamy clouds moving slowly to the 
north, then, as if overwhelmed by an irresistible 
force, were swept by the supreme influence of that 
great out-of-doors. 

He tried to analyze his feelings. How came he, 
who had always lived so closely to the material 
world, to experience such emotions? Was this 
not only for poets and those who dwelt more in 
spirit than in matter? He had read of it in books 
but believed it was only an hallucination, He 
recalled, however, that there had been supreme 
moments in his life, but he had evaded them as if, 
in the life of a sane, sensible person, they were 
things to be avoided. He had scoffed at the finer 
element of his better self until, like many others, 
he had closed the door on that inner life. Like 
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* others, in the mad race for achievement and action, 
he had forgotten that he had a soul. He was 
rapidly becoming a skeptic, a cynic and took a sort 
of pride in calling himself a Materialist. Now he 
felt a wave of remorse sweep him, as one who 
suddenly realizes that he has ridiculed a sacred 
oracle. 

For the moment everything in life was swept into 
the background. The heauty of this great out-of- 
doors stood out like the banner of all that was 
worthy and inspiring. Paul wondered if when 
people suddenly “got religion” it were not a simi- 
lar experience. He had always supposed that 
one imagined his spirit lifted above the plane of 
carnal worship, yet here was the evidence; it could 
not be denied. 

Up among the heights there seemed no beginning 
nor any end of time. One might go on forever in 
this mood. He was like one entranced. He found 
himself wondering if death might not be the same. 
Merely a change from one sphere to another, 

Now he could understand those who got more 
out of the association with Nature than with man. 
Was not the essence of true spirituality largely 
brought out in the evidence of the beauty of Na- 
ture; something big and fine and above reproach. 
All the while man. struggled and fought and suf- 
fered and died, Nature went on in its splendid 
serenity like a sage old man looking complacently 
upon the fierce combat of young animals whose 
stupidity marks their own ruin. 
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Paul began to question if the settlers were not 
to be envied rather than pitied. They complained 
of their lot, which was a human trait, but was it 
not possible that the desire to get a legal title to 
their claims was not half as vital to them for the 
purpose of commercializing the timber as it was 
to secure themselves in this country to which they 
had formed an attachment beyond their own under- 
standing. 

The sun slowly dropped down the western sky, 
Paul’s eyes were upon it, but his thoughts were 
detached. Perhaps his mind was in tune with the 
universe and the sun was but a unit of that vast 
whole as one petal is but a unit of the rose, Sud- 
denly his attention was arrested by a strange sound 
coming up from far below. 

At first it was indistinct like the boom of waves 
on a remote shore. He thought he did hear the 
ocean, yet as the sound became more obvious, it 
rose like the resonance of a voice, profound, son- 
orous, pitiful beyond words. Bewildered, he 
sprang to his feet. What could it mean? The 
voice hushed, like the suppressed moan of a mother 
over her dying child. He looked upon the vast 
expanse of the Olympic Forest, skirting the ocean 
as far as the eye could see and then bearing north 
and east until it was lost from view in the snow- 
capped mountains. To the south where it merged 
into the haze of the distance it seemed endless, as 
if the entire world was covered with trees. His 
mind already in a receptive mood, Paul interpreted 
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the meaning of the voice which sought him there on 
the mountain top. A tremendous thought came to 
him. 

The wilderness! It was the cry of the wilder- 
ness! 

Pondering over the matter it seemed not an idle 
fancy but a dynamic fact, that the entire Olympic 
Forest was bowed in sadness. 

Along the Humptulips and the Hoquiam rivers 
to the south and east there were many spots where 
the timber had been either logged off or burned 
for miles around. From where Paul stood they 
appeared like harsh wounds eating ceaselessly into 
the heart of the wilderness, 

A nature lover had once said that the forest has 
a soul. Now, after all these years of undisturbed 
serenity, the wilderness was being forced to give 
up its offspring. 

“True enough it is like a mother grieving the 
loss of a child,” thought Paul. “Can it be that it 
has a soul and does lament this slaughter?” Under 
ordinary circumstances the idea would seem ab- 
surd, but those tones were indescribably piercing. 

Olympic Forest! The vast and glorious wilder- 
ness, the last wilderness in the United States. It, 
too, must fall before the great god, Commerce. 

Commerce. A strange thing, commerce. It was 
not one of the original needs of man, but down 
through the ages it had developed from the first 
spark of desire to trade one crude possession for 
that of another until now it had become, without | 
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a doubt, the most dominant force of the material 
world, 

Paul recalled the contention between the Gov- 
ernment and the settlers. Why, the very fact that 
it was a contention made the thing wrong. Man 
used these great, God-given gifts to buy and sell, 
to grapple over. The timber no more belonged to 
the Government than it belonged to the people. 
If matters were as they should be, there would be 
no need for restraint. There could be no doubt 
but that the Government considered the Nation at 
large. It was as sincere in its pursuit for the 
general welfare of its people as it was the day 
John Hancock signed his signature to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Yet was it not 
inevitable that individuals crept surreptitiously into 
the operations of this same Government for the 
purpose of corrupting it? 

On the other hand, while the money powers 
were corralling the wealth of the country, were not 
a large per cent of the poor an avaricious, resentful 
and deceptive lot who, were the situation reversed, 
would thieve and plunder from the vast resources 
of the nation? 

Trying to analyze the matter from an impartial 
point of view, Paul became neutral. And yet 
neutrality showed weakness in an issue of such 
tremendous importance. In his position he was 
obliged to agree with one side or the other and 
being in the employ of the Government he must 
remain with it. Yet he knew, as he stood there 
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looking down upon the Olympic Forest that day, 
that physically he might appear unchanged but 
mentally he would never return to his original 
opinion of the matter. 

Something had happened to him up there on that 
mountain top. A door had been opened to him; he 
had gone through and it had closed behind him. 
There would be no turning back. 

He could go to Olympia and resign his position, 
but that would be merely trying to escape a diffi- 
cult situation and his resignation would not stop 
the slaughter of the timber. The forest was 
doomed. Man had long since begun to commer- 
cialize it. It meant money. Therefore none would 
stop until the last stick was exhausted; mad wolves 
fighting over a carcass. This of course was why 
the Government had stepped in to control the 
waste. 

The visions of both President Roosevelt and Gif- 
ford Pinchot were far-reaching and good, if they 
carried them to the minutest extent. But the trouble 
with so many visualists was that they had a vision 
and set to work upon it, yet did not carry it to the 
fullest extent. In this event it was like trying to 
stop the course of a stream with too small a dam. 
When the madly rushing stream did break its 
bounds, the overflow did more damage than the 
regular course had done in the first place. 

If only he, who could see the matter impartially, 
might do something, thought Paul, One whose 
sympathies were neither for the Government nor 
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the settlers could reach greater success in an 
attempt to control this controversy. But what could 
one man do against a multitude? Yet, if Christ 
had thought that way, He would have given up and 
His influence would not have gone down through 
the ages. There were other men in history who had 
not given up and the very thing which made their 
greatness was because they had not given up. 

Paul began to wonder if this revelation had not 
been sent to him for a purpose. If he dared be 
sentimental, he might have been led to believe 
that his coming to Quiniault had been ordained 
so that he could give a helping hand to the de- 
liverance of the Olympic Forest. It was too late 
to help with the deliverance of other forests 
throughout the United States; they had been 
ravaged and nothing was left of them except 
patches here and there. 

Strange and exalting sensations swept Paul, 
new power coursed through his veins. He was a 
twentieth century Sir Launfal in search of a new 
Holy Grail; he was a modern Columbus ready to 
discover a new America; he was Young America 
itself, standing on top of the world declaring his 
allegiance to all humanity! 

And always while he pondered that cry came up 
to him; the ery of the wilderness! And in it the 
voice of the Mighty echoed the folly of a scram- 
bling, gambling world where man had turned an 
Eden into an element of profit and loss. 

Gold! ‘The very essence of commerce had also 
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been exploited until now it was impossible to live 
without its support. There was no way to obtain 
even the bare essentials of life: food, shelter, 
clothing; everything demanded an offering of— 
gold. Paul paused. No, there was one exception, 
Love! 

The thought of love brought Hepsey Lee to his 
mind. Hepsey, the strange little woods-girl whose 
simple philosophy was like a sacred creed. It was 
she who had brought him to realize that the rapid 
progress of materialism was not the only thing in 
life to be desired. 

Hepsey! Again Paul became overwhelmed by 
strange new impulses, this time more physical, 
more vehement. How dense he had been all these 
months. Why had he not realized before that his 
interest in this girl was something more than 
mere sympathy? 

“Why, I am in love with her!” he breathed half 
aloud and felt a wild impulse to shout it to the 
mountain tops as if proclaiming this significant 
truth to the entire world. In a recent letter re- 
ceived from the Knights of the Square Table they 
had said: “Paul, you are in love with that girl and 
you are an idiot that you cannot see it. Any one 
else on earth but you would have known it long 
ago, . . .” And still he had argued with both 
them and himself. 

The shadows of evening began to gather in the 
distant reaches of the mountains. A fog rising 
from the sea lifted slowly upward until it seemed 
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that all the world had become enveloped in gray 
mist. The lake became a thing of vapor; moun- 
tains and hills were hidden from view. Above 
him, below him, everywhere were clouds. Paul 
felt almost as if he, too, were to be consumed in 
this mysterious depth, never to return to material 
life. 

The density of the fog began to whip him into 
realism. It was time to think about getting down 
to camp. Rising hurriedly he sought the trail 
which was already dimmed by the mists that came 
rolling up from the canyons, Below the summit 
the fog was not so thick. He made his way rapidly. 
Reaching camp the guide chided him. 

“Good Lord, man, you very near forgot to 
come back, didn’t you? If you'd o” stayed there 
much longer you'd been there all night.” He 
rolled a chunk against the open fire. 

“Why?” Paul looked at him inquisitively. 

“Why? Why, great guns you ain’t got no idea 
how the fog gits up here in these mountains.” The 
guide turned the beanpot so that the other side 
would get heated through. “I'll admit some of us 
roughnecks ain’t got no more brains than the law 
allows us, but we do know our country and that is 
more than most city fellers know.” 

The hot boiled beans, the bacon and the strong 
black coffee tasted good. Paul was ravenously 
hungry. He gradually came back to his normal 
self and now that he was again in the midst of 
actualities, looked upon the experience on the 
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mountain top as something which was more of a 
dream than a true occurrence. 

While they sat about the campfire and smoked, 
the guide entertained them with interesting narra- 
tives of small incidents which had occurred among 
his fellow woodsmen. 

“They was a tenderfoot spendin’ the huntin’ 
season with Cougar Ben. You fellers have heard 
of Wild Cat John and Cougar Ben?” The guide 
looked from one to the other of the men. Both 
Jenson and Paul nodded. “Yeah. Well, Cougar 
Ben got to joshin’ the tenderfoot "bout how good 
wild cat meat was. The tenderfoot thought he 
was serious and suggested that he cook a mess of it. 
They'd just killed an old mother an’ two kittens the 
day before, an’ after he skinned them Cougar Ben 
was savin’ the carcasses fer the dogs. That morn- 
ing he cooks a pot of wild cat mulligan fer the 
dogs an’ at dinner time, jist fer fun, dishes up a 
mess of it an’ puts it on the table. 

“Mr. Tenderfoot ain’t so much of a fool as he 
looks to be. ‘You eat some with me,’ he says, an’, 
rather die than not to be game, old Cougar Ben 
takes some out on his plate and manages some- 
how to git it down ’im. ‘Fine, ain’t it?’ he says 
to Mr. Tenderfoot. I guess *bout that time Tender- 
foot was gettin’ seasick from the thoughts of what 
he was eatin’ an’ wasn’t relishin’ it so much, any- 
way. 

“*T don’t think it’s so damn fine,’ he said as 
he pushed it off of his plate.” 
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Both Paul and Jenson could appreciate the 
humor of this story. 

“I should surely agree with him,” said Jenson. 

“You know a bear is a wise old animal,” said 
the guide. “Wild Cat John was tellin’ “bout one 
time when he was out huntin’ and he’d ‘bout give 
up gettin’ anythin’ when just as he was ready to go 
back home along comes an old bear an’ two cubs, 
the mother ereepin’ stealthily through the brush. 
She had seen Wild Cat John and seemed to know 
that he hadn’t seen her yet. Just then one of the 
cubs started whinin’ and if the ole mother bear 
didn’t up an’ give that cub a slam that nearly 
winded him so he’d keep still an’ not make any 
noise and they could make their getaway.” The 
guide laughed. “Talk about maternal persuasion.” 

“He surely didn’t have the heart to shoot her 
after that,” said Paul. 

“No, I guess he didn’t.” The guide paused. 
“But while we're talkin’ of bears I'll have to tell 
you a story that Cougar Ben tells about another 
tenderfoot just out from the East. The old fel- 
ler’s son had a claim down there in Twenty-two 
Ten. One day Cougar Ben was comin’ up from 
Humptulips and was near his own trail when he 
heard a funny noise out in the woods, Wonderin’ 
what was wrong he went out to investigate an’ if 
he didn’t find Jim Carrol’s father up a tree. Just 
as Cougar Ben came up, a bear, seein’ him, made 
for the brush, Ben looked at the ole feller settin’ 
on a limb twenty feet in the air. 
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“What's the matter?” he says, just as if he 
didn’t know. 

** “How fast c’n a bear run?’ the ole man called 
down to him, 

“ “Oh, *bout forty miles an hour. Why?’ asks 
Cougar Ben. 

“Well, we'll wait “til that bear’s gone an hour 
an’ a half because I want him just sixty-five miles 
ahead of me “fore I get down out o” this tree.’ 

“What happened?’ said Cougar Ben when they 
were on their way home. 

“ “My God, ask me what didn’t happen,’ said 
the ole man. ‘I thought them forty-five seventy 
rifles was big enough to hunt elephants with when 
Jim took me out in the woods the other day, but 
when I went out by myself today an’ met that ole 
bear an’ her two cubs comin’ ’round a sharp curve 
an’ she reared on her hind feet at me—well, that 
forty-five seventy was the size of a pop gun. 
B’lieve me, I made that limb twenty feet in the air 
in one jump an’ I'd o’ been there ‘til doomsday if 
you hadn’t come to git me.’ The ole man gave a 
snort. “Talk ‘bout a few bear in these woods, 
Humph! I’m goin’ to write to the folks back home 
an’ tell ’em that this country is all bears with a 
few trees around among ’em,”’” The guide stopped 
abruptly and jerked out his watch. 

“Good Lord, guess what time it is.’ Jenson 
said he supposed it was around ten-thirty. “Ten- 
thirty nothin’, it’s past midnight. Time to roll in.” 

Jenson and the guide were soon snoring heavily, 
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but Paul, left to his thoughts again, found the mys- 
terious influence of the great open again creeping 
into his veins. This time there was a weird, almost 
fascinating note about it. The black night bearing 
down upon him, the campfire with its sputtering 
logs, the far-away cry of coyotes and the grim 
images springing up in the shadows fashioned by 
the firelight, were strangely impressive. He lay 
long after the fire had burned to ashes. The night 
and the great silence seemed to engulf him, a sense 
of loneliness bore down upon him. 

A high wind rose and as it blew down through 
the canyons of the Olympics there was a menacing 
note in its voice, threatening, tragic, as if it spoke 
of coming disaster. Paul thought of Elijah Tur- 
ner’s prophecy: “ ‘And I heard a voice out of the 
temple saying to the seven angels. Go your way 
and pour out the vials of the wrath of God upon 
the earth... .’” 

At last, half asleep, half awake, Paul heard 
another voice rising into the night, profound, 
sonorous, pitiful beyond words as it mingled with 
the fierce and vehement tones of that other voice. 
This time it was more mournful, more sorrowful 
than it had been before, as if the end of doom had 
come. The cry of the wilderness. The cry of the 
wilderness. 


Book THREE 


THE TEMPEST 


CHAPTER I 


On their return from Mount Baldy, Jenson told 
Paul that they would go down to the Lee claim 
that afternoon. Paul was reluctant to go; he knew 
what was before him and disliked the task. Arriv- 
ing there he was surprised by the sweet-faced old 
lady who met them with such gentle dignity. It 
could instantly be observed that she was both 
refined and well-bred. 

As she opened the door to admit them, Mam Lee 
greeted both Paul and Jenson hospitably. She 
invited them in. Each took the chair she offered 
with an air of hesitation. If she noted this it 
made no difference in Mam Lee’s manner. 

“A very nice beginning for fall,” she said, as she 
placed their hats upon the center table. “Let us 
hope it continues.” Each man agreed that it was 
an exceptionally beautiful autumn. 

Paul introduced himself and Jenson. Mam Lee 
acknowledged the introduction graciously. 

“I believe Hepsey has met both of you gentle- 
men.” 

Paul nodded and Jenson said that he had often 
watched her ride into Quiniault on her pony. A 
maternal light kindled in Mam Lee’s eyes. The 
conversation had searcely begun when they were 
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interrupted by a singing voice. All three of them 
turned unconsciously toward the window. Hep- 
sey was coming up the trail singing: “Comin’ thro 
the Rye.” 

Sitting opposite him, Mammy Lee saw Paul’s 
eyes grow very bright. Although he tried to con- 
ceal his pleasure, her keen insight detected it and 
in this interpreted much. A warm, tender feeling 
went out to him. He liked Hepsey. This pleased 
her, for she believed him a young man worthy of 
the admiration of her daughter. 

“Your daughter should have her yoice trained,” 
said Jenson. 

“We have often spoken of sending her away to 
study,” returned Mammy Lee, “but she has never 
seemed to realize the quality or cared to have her 
voice developed. Now, of course, it is entirely 
out of the question.” 

A step sounded without, followed by a thud. 

“I didn’t get but six, Mam Lee.” 

“Yes,” said Mam Lee, “come on in.” 

“No, I think I'll clean them first.” 

“But we have company.” 

“Oh-h-h—” Hepsey appeared in the doorway. 

The moment her eyes fell upon them, both Paul 
and Jenson noted the sudden drop of warm red 
lips, the flash of a pair of keen eyes. She hesi- 
tated a moment and then with a stiff “How ’do,” 
strode across the room and somewhat grudgingly 
dropped upon the edge of a chair, She was well 
aware of their errand and her manner proved her 
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thoughts. She replied shortly to a trivial question 
asked by Jenson and then there followed a moment 
of rigid silence. 

Each member of the group felt the friction but 
was at a loss to know just how to meet the situa- 
tion. Looking upon Mam Lee’s calm face, Jenson 
was loth to state his errand. 

_“Good Lord, it seems almost cruel to make mer- 
cenary demands of such a woman,” he said to 
himself, 

Shrewd enough to suspect what was going on in 
their thoughts, Mammy Lee was waiting. 

Paul’s thoughts flitted from a certain moonlight 
night at the Deserted Inn to the mad moment when 
he had held Hepsey in his arms and kissed her, the 
dance—and then the revelation upon the mountain 
top. Now she sat but a few feet from him, yet in 
the unyielding expression of her downcast eyes she 
seemed as remote as if she were in another world. 
Glancing at mother and daughter he thought of 
the contrast between them, The mother the em- 
bodiment of gentleness, patience, sweet humility. 
Hepsey a child of impulse, love, hate, fire. It 
seemed incredible that two people of such opposite 
character could be so closely related. 

Hepsey was quiet because she was preparing for 
a storm. Her thoughts were registering dynam- 
ically against the attack which she knew was com- 
ing. Angry with herself now for having acquiesced 
that day out there upon the trail when Paul had 
come to survey the claim, she determined that she 
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would prove that she was not the spineless creature 
he thought her to be. 

Although but for an instant, the silence was 
appalling. Jenson was the first to find his voice. 
He turned to Mam Lee. 

“Mrs. Lee, unpleasant as our errand is, I wish 
to say that Mr. McIntyre and I have come today to 
see you about your claim.” 

Mam Lee looked up at him frankly. 

YY es:?? 

Jenson twisted impatiently in his chair, How 
on earth was he going to approach her? Why the 
devil didn’t McIntyre attend to this? There was 
the girl looking daggers at him and the angel- 
faced mother was even harder to approach. He 
steeled himself courageously. Well, so long as 
it must be done, he might as well out with it and 
get the matter behind him. 

“You perhaps already know, Mrs. Lee, the Gov- 
ernment is demanding the settlers, whose claims 
are more valuable in timber resource than in agri- 
culture———” He hesitated and cleared his throat. 
“You perhaps know that the Government is de- 
manding them to relinquish their rights.’ He 
paused again. “This, of course, is for the home- 
steaders, you understand. Surrendering your 
right to this one entitles you to a homestead some- 
where else. Consequently you do not lose out 
entirely,” he added with an air of assurance. Now 
that he had gained his equilibrium, he could talk 
more freely, 
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Mam Lee noted this but her manner remained 
unchanged. 

“Oh, yes, I understand all about the conditions, 
Mr. Jenson.” He wondered if there was nol a note 
of sarcasm in what she said, but she was so clever 
in concealing her feelings that he was not certain. 

“So I have come today—Mr. MelIntyre and I 
have come—to ask you to relinquish your rights 
and move off of the claim.” He thought he saw a 
shadow of pain creep into Mammy Lee’s gentle 
blue eyes. “It may not be so hard as you suppose. 
I trust that you are well provided for 

Hepsey did not give her mother time to reply. 
Rising impulsively she confronted the two men. 

“It is just as I thought.” Her mouth twisted 
scornfully. “So that is why you are here to-day!” 
She shot a dark glance at Paul and then whirled 
upon Jenson. “I told Mr. McIntyre the day he 
came to survey the claim that I wanted him to 
keep off of it—that he didn’t need to survey it be- 
cause we knew how much timber there was and 
for us to know was enough.” Pausing an instant 
she observed Jenson appraisingly, “Mammy and 
I and Daddy Lee knew how much timber there is, 
long before he died.” Her brows lifted mockingly. 
“Us being the interested parties, there isn’t any 
need of any one else interfering.” 

“The United States Government excepted,” in- 
terrupted Jenson. A trifle amused at her manner, 
he thought he would permit Hepsey to say what she 
had to say. It was like a fisherman letting his 
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catch flounder about for a time before the final 
stroke. 

Hepsey’s eyes flashed. 

“The United States Government doesn’t own this 
claim any more than Mammy and I do, It’s ours, 
because we’ve worked for it, worked hard and 
earned it—and we're not going to get off. We're 
going to stay and the Government is going to give 
us our rights. 

“A whole lot of this talk is bluff and you rangers 
are just trying to frighten us. If we can prove our 
rights we can’t be put off—not if every man back 
there in Washington, D. C., should come out here 
with six shooters and try to put us off. And that 
is just exactly what we are going to do: stay on this 
hundred and sixty acres of good land with good 
timber on it until we get a deed, written in ink, 
that makes it ours to do with as we please.” 

Jenson lifted a detaining hand. 

“You speak as if you knew more about the in- 
side of the law than I do, Miss Lee. I cannot 
believe that you are wholly innocent of the fate 
of law breakers.” 

“When they really do break the law. No. But 
this game you rangers are playing—I know this 
much: if a lot of the people up here wouldn’t be 
so afraid of you and would call your blufl—as a 
card player would say—why, they couldn’t be put 
off of their claims.” 

“You seem to have quite a degree of inside in- 
formation for a young lady your age, Miss Lee.” 
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Hepsey ignored this as if she had not heard 
him. 

“Just try to get Pete Toffelmire’s place and old 
Elijah Turner’s and a few of those who know what 
they are about! Sa—ay, all the king’s horses and 
all the king’s men couldn’t drag them off. Neither 
could they drag Mammy Lee and me off. And if 
there is anything about the law that we don’t know, 
it will take some one with more authority than you 
have to tell us. Mammy Lee’s mind and mine is 
made up that we're going to stay until the last 
thread breaks and then—well, maybe we'll even 
mend that.” Heaving a sigh Hepsey sat down 
again. She antagonized Jenson. He wanted to take 
her over his knee and spank her. It was bad enough 
to have adults argue with one, but this youngster 
who was scarcely more than a brat! He was a 
trifle puzzled. Just how would he handle the situa- 
tion without losing control of his temper? 

“But you do not seem to understand that this 
is not a matter of individuals,” he returned. 

“It’s a matter of individuals with us.” Hep- 
sey’s chin drew up. “The Government has no 
right to punish us and the others who have done the 
right thing all the way through, and can prove it, 
just because there are some that haven't.” 

“But that is life, Miss Lee,” Jenson’s voice 
softened. “I could go into detail and spend the 
entire afternoon proving to you a thousand in- 
stances where the innocent must suffer with the 
guilty.” 
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Hepsey tossed her head. 

“That wouldn’t convince me.” 

Jenson did become truly angry. The girl was 
positively insulting and he was as helpless with 
her as an indignant observer with a spoiled child 
before an indulgent parent. He turned to Mam 
Lee. 

“Does your daughter manage your affairs, Mrs. 
Lee? I should much prefer having a word with 
you, Really, my time is too valuable to sit here 
haggling like this.” 

Mam Lee hesitated. 

“Yes, to a certain extent, she does. Hepsey is 
merely voicing my sentiments also and saving me 
the trouble. I, too, feel that we have filled all the 
requirements necessary in which we might hold 
down our claim and—then,” her voice grew tear- 
ful, “and then Daddy Lee is lying out there.” She 
pointed toward the grassy plot which could be seen 
through the window. “You see—that makes a 
difference, The place is very sacred to me now. 
It would be hard to have to leave him out there— 
alone.” Both men could see that her grief was 
not feigned. Suddenly she drew herself up and 
looked frankly into Jenson’s eyes. “Yes, of course, 
Mr. Jenson, I shall let Hepsey talk for me. Why 
not? She has been so strong and braye since 
Daddy Lee went away—while | * Her voice 
broke, she could not continue, 

Jenson was touched by her sorrow. 

“I realize all this, Mrs. Lee, and please accept 
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my sympathy.” He paused. “But to get back to 
the point I wish to emphasize, this is wholly a mat- 
ter of business. If I had my way every one of 
you deserving people would get your claims, but 
don’t you see— 

Hepsey had remained silent while Mammy Lee 
was speaking. Now she broke in: 

“T think there has been enough said, Mr. Jenson. 
You have heard our answer; that is final. When 
you bring an officer up here to arrest us, why 
then I suppose we'll have to go. But I don’t he- 
lieve you’re going to do that.” There was mockery 
in her voice as if she dared him. 

Jenson’s eyes dropped to the floor but he looked 
up suddenly with a sarcastic little smile upon his 
lips. 

“Aren't you rather contradicting yourself? You 
just said nothing, not even the whole of Washing- 
ton, D. C., armed with six shooters could put you 
off your claim.” 

Hepsey shook her head. 

“I didn’t say we'd give up the claim.” 

“You said: “Then I suppose we'll have to go.’ 

She was quick to reply. 

“To Olympia to contest the case—I meant.” 

“Qh, I see.” Jenson’s brows lifted. “Well, 
please bear in mind that whatever either Mr. Me- 
Intyre or I may do, it will be only as a duty.” 

‘To the Government 

“Most assuredly—to the Government.” Al- 
though somewhat annoyed at first, and it was annoy- 
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ing to have his work delayed, Jenson was not 
certain before he left that afternoon whether his 
attitude toward Hepsey was one of resentment or 
shaded with compassion. He turned to Mammy Lee. 

“Mrs. Lee, do you still persist that you will not 
relinquish until you are forced off your claim? It 
seems to me that it would save so much complica- 
tion if you would just give up your right without 
further argument.” He paused an instant. “I 
cannot see why you settlers take this matter so 
seriously. If you will only relinquish willingly, 
the Government will not take away your home- 
stead rights.” 

“But where will the settler go?” interrupted 
Hepsey. “There is no other land to get that is 
worth having. And why can’t the Government 
give some compensation for the time and labor 
the settler has already lost on the claims he is 
giving up?” 

Jenson gave a gasp of dismay. 

“Really, I see no need of wasting further time 
in discussing this matter. We have gone over it 
again and again this afternoon,” He looked in- 
quisitively toward Mam Lee. 

“No, Mr. Jenson, I have not changed my mind,” 
Mam Lee’s eyes were upon Hepsey, 

Jenson made a move to rise, 

“Very well, we shall annoy you no further 
to-day.” 

“You have not annoyed me, Mr. Jenson.” Mam 
Lee smiled graciously. 
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Slightly amazed by her words, he drew back. 

“Really, you surprise me. It is rather extra- 
ordinary to come to a home as we have done to-day 
and be treated in this manner. I can scarcely 
believe it.” 

Mam Lee shook her head slowly. 

“Nothing annoys me, Mr. Jenson. I know that 
God directs all things for the best.” 

The two men rose to go. Jenson held his hand 
out to Mam Lee. 

“I’m sure that your faith is amazing. I envy 

ou.” 

A beautiful light sprang into Mam Lee’s eyes. 

“He has never failed me yet.” 

‘ Both Jenson and Paul were silent. Here was 
a trust with which they were no longer familiar. 
A feeling of reverence for this beautiful old lady 
swept them. They bade both Mam Lee and Hep- 
sey a hasty good-by and made their departure. 

“It is hard to say which of these two has the 
most unusual personality,” said Jenson when they 
were out upon the trail. “They are so extremely 
unlike.” 

Occupied with his own thoughts, Paul did not 
reply at once. He was thinking of his parting with 
Hepsey. At the door he had tried to attract her 
attention, but when her eyes lifted to his they were 
void of all warmth. With just a formal little nod 
she had not even said good-by. Again, obstacles 
of the material world had attempted to rebuild a 
barrier between them, 


CHAPTER II 


One afternoon a few days after the two rangers 
had called at the claim, Hepsey was out hunting. 
She had wandered several miles through the woods 
and was crossing a little clearing back of the Saun- 
ders claim when her attention was attracted by 
strange sounds, She stopped to listen. It was like 
a woman’s yoice and yet more like a girl’s. For 
a moment Hepsey hesitated. A cougar’s cry was 
like a woman’s—had been mistaken at times to 
be that of a woman. Yet they did not cry in the 
day time and when they did it was more of a high, 
shrill cry. The sound that came to her ears was 
like that of some one sobbing. There were no 
other women for miles except Mrs. Saunders and 
Mary. 

Hepsey hastened in the direction from which the 
sound came and found Mary Saunders lying face 
downward in the ferns at the edge of the clear- 
ing. Mary did not hear her until Hepsey called 
her name. 

“Mary, what is the matter?” she cried. “Are 
you sick?” Mary made no reply. Hepsey waited 
a moment for an answer and then bent down and 
touched her arm. “Mary, listen, this is Hepsey. 
Tell me why you are crying like that.” And still 
she could get no response. Mary’s sobbing only 
increased. Hepsey wan sland, 
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“Shall I get your mother?” 

Mary’s shoulders jerked with a quick, impatient 
lurch. 

“No. Go away and leave me alone.” There 
was more dismay than vexation in her voice. 

Hepsey put her arm about her shoulder. 

“But I couldn’t leave you like this. I—I want to 
do something for you. Perhaps if you would tell 
me——_”’ 

Mary’s voice now rose in a wail. 

“T tell you to go away and leave me alone!” 

Hepsey dropped down upon the ground beside 
her. She was perplexed. She did not know what to 
do. She decided to wait a moment. Perhaps if she 
said nothing Mary would confide in her after a 
time. Mary continued to weep, but there did seem 
to be some relief in her sobs. Presently, as if she 
could no longer restrain the weight which was 
pressing upon her, she cried alond: 

“Oh, what a sinner I am! What a sinner, what 
a sinner!” She repeated it over and over again. 

Hepsey bent over her. 

“No, you aren’t a sinner, Mary.” 

“Iam, I am, too,” she wailed, as if arguing 
the matter with her own conscience rather than 
with another person. 

“Why, how could you be a sinner? You're a 
good girl.” 

“But you don’t know me. I am a sinner.” 

Hepsey wondered what she could possibly mean. 

“Have you killed some of your folks?” 
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“No, but I’m a sinner, anyway.” 

Hepsey hesitated thoughtfully. 

“Well, Mammy Lee says it’s better to be a sin- 
cere sinner than a good hypocrite.” 

“But I’m not even a sincere sinner.” Mary’s 
voice choked with a fresh flood of tears, “I’m 
bad—I’m most awful bad.” 

Thinking she might get her to talk now and re- 
lieve herself of her grief, Hepsey put her arms 
about Mary. Her sympathy and attention brought 
more convulsive sobbing. 

“You couldn’t do anything that I would think 
was bad.” Hepsey brushed the tangled hair from 
her face. “Come on and tell me.” She lifted 
Mary’s head and shoulders and held her against 
her breast. Mary turned her face away, 

“T can’t tell you, Hepsey. I—I wish I could— 
but I can’t.” She turned toward Hepsey and when 
Hepsey looked into the eyes which lowered at 
first and then slowly lifted to hers, she was fright- 
ened and yet could not understand what she saw 
there. 

“Mary, there is something. Tell me—is it about 
Claude?” 

Again Mary’s eyes dropped and, flinging herself 
upon the ground, she sobbed more vehemently 
than she had before. 

“Yes, yes—it’s "bout Claude.” Half suspecting 
that Hepsey had guessed her secret, she was too 
desperate now to care. She really yearned to tell 
it and there was no one to whom she could, unless 
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it were Hepsey. But Hepsey surprised her a mo- 
ment later by asking simply: 

“Do you think you’re so wicked because you 
want to marry him and your folks don’t want you 
to?” 

“No, no; please go away and leave me,” she 
begged in despair. Hepsey had not guessed and 
she did not have the courage to tell her, and now 
she was afraid. Her fortitude had left her again. 

Hepsey looked down at her wretched form. 

“Would you rather [’'d go?” 

“Yes, nobody can help me and I want to be by 
myself.” 

“All right, but remember, if you should want 
anything, [’m your friend.” She waited for some 
response but received none except the miserable 
quaking of Mary’s grief-stricken body. “Good- 
by,” she ventured presently. 

“Goo’-by,” replied Mary slowly. 

Perplexed by Mary’s strange actions, Hepsey 
lost all interest in her hunt. Whatever could have 
heen the matter, she wondered as she plunged 
back into the deep woods and followed an old 
trail which led to the northwest as far as the Burn, 
Was it because she loved Claude so much and 
could not have him? Yet that should be no reason 
for her calling herself a sinner. Could it be that 
Mary — but Hepsey immediately dismissed this 
thought from her mind. She was not one of those 
girls who stole away and did wrong and then told 
persistent falsehoods to get out of it. No, no, her 
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unhappiness was because she could not have 
Claude, and she had called herself a sinner because 
she wanted him against her parents’ wishes, Even 
though complaining of the hardships of caring for 
a large family, she was a conscientious girl and 
would think it wicked to want something she felt 
she should not have. And her mother was just 
shrewd enough to keep her believing that way, 
thought Hepsey. 

Billy was in the Spencer pasture. She was go- 
ing up to Quiniault the next day so Hepsey decided 
that since she was so near she would go get the 
pony and save an extra trip, Wandering along the 
trail, her eyes upon the ground and her thoughts 
bent upon Mary and her grief, she did not 
see any one coming her way until she noticed Jack 
wagging his tail in a friendly manner. Before 
she could look up she and Paul were so near each 
other that they almost collided. He laughed and 
drew off his hat apologetically. 

“How do you do? We came very near having 
a head-on, didn’t we? ‘That is one trouble with 
these trails; you have to keep your eyes to the 
ground to avoid falling over roots or boulders in 
the road and there is always the possibility of meet- 
ing some one every ten miles or so and having a 
collision,” 

Hepsey lifted a sober face and nodded slowly. 

“How is the girl today?” Paul strove to act as 
if their last meeting had not been a tragic dis- 
missal. He had about made up his mind that his 
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relations with Hepsey would be that way for some 
time until certain matters were adjusted—and un- 
less adjusted to her approval that would not solve 
the problem—so he had given in to the inevitable. 
But it did not weaken his courage. On the con- 
trary it gave the pursuit a certain zest. 

“T’m all right.” She started to move on. When 
he did not step out of the path, she looked up at 
him in astonishment. 

“What is your hurry?” 

“I’m going to get Billy. He’s over in the Spen- 
cer pasture.” 

Paul turned about. 

“Tl go with you. I’m through for the day. I 
was just on my way over to get my pony and go on 
up to the lake.” 

“Well, why don’t you?” 

“Why don’t I what?” 

“Go on up to the lake.” 

His brows lifted teasingly. 

“T’ve met you.” 

“That shouldn’t make any difference.” 

His face sobered. 

“But it does—all the difference in the world.” 

Her eyes dull and moody, Hepsey observed him 
strangely. 

“T can’t see why.” 

Paul made an impatient gesture. 

“Do you know that you are the oddest girl I 
ever met and yet—the most fascinating?” 

“I can’t help that.” Hepsey made a pretense 
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at sullenness, yet there was the shade of a tiny 
quirk about the corners of her lips. 

“You don’t want to help it, do you?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You do it on purpose to add to your lure, don’t 
you?” Paul paused. “What perplexes me is 
how you got that away up here fifty miles from 
civilization.” 

As always when she met him, and yet each time 
declaring that she never would again, Hepsey was 
allowing Paul to draw her into conversation. Yet 
it could not be denied that he was very interesting 
to say the least, and there were so few people to 
whom she could talk as she could talk with him. 

“Does a person have to be civilized to have it?” 
she asked somewhat stupidly. She liked to be 
stupid with him because her feminine intuition 
told her that he knew she was not. 

He shook his head and smiled. 

“No, I presume that it is the natural instinct of 
most of the fair sex.” He observed her thought- 
fully. “Yet you are not only different from the 
girls up here, but also different from any girl I 
have ever met before.” 

“Even the civilized?” 

Paul caught her arm impulsively. 

“I didn’t say you weren’t civilized; I said the 
country wasn’t,” 

“What is civilization?” she asked soberly. 

“Civilization?” Paul hesitated. “Well, what is 
generally called civilization is where Man goes 
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into a country, develops the natural resources, 
builds a home, a town or perhaps a city.” He 
paused. “But here we are getting off on large 
subjects as we always do and what I want to talk 
about is you. That is another very extraordinary 
quality which differentiates you from others, You 
never seem to want to talk of yourself while most 
girls can talk of nothing else.” Paul looked over 
at a cedar log, free of bark and gleaming like sil- 
yer in the sunlight. “Come, let’s sit down. I’ve 
just got back from an eight-mile hike. I’m 
tired.” 

Hepsey looked up the trail but her thoughts 
were detached. She moved unconsciously toward 
the log. When they sat down Paul turned to her 
and studied her downcast features for a moment. 

“Did you ever hear the story of Pygmalion and 
Galatea?” 

Hepsey shook her head. 

“No.” Her lifted glance invited him to tell her. 

“Pygmalion was a sculptor and once he created 
a statue which was his ideal woman. So perfect 
was this piece of work that he fell in love with it, 
and no other woman could please him except this 
one of cold, chill marble. So intense became his 
devotion for the lady of marble that he called her 
to life with his love.”” He paused. ‘How do you 
like that story?” 

A smile spread across Hepsey’s lips. 

“dike de 

“Sometimes you remind me of Galatea—and 
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then at other times of Shakespeare’s famous wo- 
man in “The Taming of the Shrew.’ ” 

Hepsey resented this. Paul immediately saw 
his error. 

“Oh, but I don’t mean you are her sort. It— 
was just that you, like the Shrew, are so hard to 
tame.” 

Hepsey’s chin lifted indignantly. 

“Well, maybe I am a Shrew, but you know why. 
And I'll always be one, too, as long as you are a 
forest ranger.” She sprang suddenly to her feet 
and started to move away. Paul caught her hand. 

“You misunderstood my meaning!” 

Hepsey struggled to free herself from his grasp, 
but Paul, still clinging to her, jumped up. She 
whirled and looked into his eyes, her own blazing, 
and yet beneath the anger he detected something 
else. 

“You let me go!” she demanded. 

“Please don’t go away like that. Let me 
explain.” 

Hepsey still struggled, but there was a hint of 
yielding in her struggle. For an instant their 
glances locked and something swift and electric 
passed between them. Her cheeks were scarlet, 
her bosom rose and fell with emotion, With a 
swift movement Paul caught her in his arms. 

“My God, girl, you drive a man crazy!” he 
cried as his lips closed over hers. 

For a moment every nerve and fiber in Hepsey’s 
body gave a quick rebound and then suddenly 
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the world seemed to sink into ecstasy. Paul felt 
her taut muscles relax and she sank limply against 
his breast. When at last they severed themselves 
from each other’s embrace, he held her at arm’s 
length from him. 

“Galatea, come to life!” He smiled triumph- 
antly down at her. 

Hepsey’s eyes became unfathomable depths. 

“T want to hate you.” 

“Why?” There was deep concern in his voice. 

“Because I should!” Suddenly she stiffened 
and with a wrench of her body freed herself from 
him. “And I do.” She observed him like a hunted 
animal at bay. 

“Don’t look at me like that!” He sprang to 
her side. Her eyes dropped, “I-——I can’t bear to 
see you this way, dear,” he said. When she would 
not look up, he put a finger under her chin and 
forced her face to his. “Don’t let that claim come 
between us any longer, Hepsey. I told you once 
before that everything would come. out all right. 
Please believe me.” His hand closed tightly upon 
her flesh. “I—I want to be a friend to you. And 
if I were in a position so I could, I would want to 
be more. I do want to—you don’t know how badly 
—and—and always remember that no matter what 
happens, it will not be because I—I don’t Re 
He stopped abruptly. 

What was he doing! About to make declara- 
tions of love to this girl and until the way was 
absolutely clear he had no right. His hands 
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dropped miserably to his side. He turned and 
walked away. 

Something in his manner touched Hepsey. She 
was perplexed by this demonstration of pathos. 
He had always been so gay and debonair. 

“I—I'd like to like you, too, but ” She 
studied his bent form. 

Paul looked up hopefully. 

“Is there anything in the world to keep us from 
‘liking’ each other?” His voice was tense with 
emotion. 

“Yes, the United States Government.” 

Paul spread his hands in dismay. 

“Oh, what is the use?” He sighed. “I guess 
I may as well give up the ghost.” 

She flung a defiant glance at him. 

“Well, if you like me so well and that is what 
comes between us, why don’t you quit working for 
the old Government?” 

A firm and unrelenting look came into Paul’s 

eyes, 
“Perhaps I can do more for you in the employ 
of the Government than I could out of it. And 
besides, that is not the question.” He paused. 
“It is too much like asking one to give up his 
Church or certain family ties or other obliga- 
tions.” 

Hepsey’s brows lifted thoughtfully. 

“A lot of trouble can come through relatives 
and different opinions on religion = 


He shook his head. 
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“There shouldn’t. One’s vocation, denomina- 
tion—nothing should come between two people. 
It is a selfish love that asks a sacrifice from 
another.” 

“We weren't talking about love, anyhow.” 

“No, we weren’t. And friendship should ask 
even less than love.” Paul came and stood beside 
her again. “It won’t cost you and me anything 
to be friends, little sister, and that means much, 
doesn’t it?” 

Hepsey reached down and picked up a fallen 
leaf. With slow deliberation she tore it to pieces. 

“Yes, friendship is a lot.” Tossing the rem- 
nants of the leaf upon the ground, she looked up 
again. “What did you mean there a while ago 
when you said: ‘Perhaps I can do more for you in 
the employ of the Government than I can out of 
iv?” 

“Just that.” He looked at her gravely. “I want 
you to trust that I am at least your friend and that 
anything that I can do which will be of service to 
you ** Something in the honesty of his ex- 
pression almost brought tears to Hepsey’s eyes. 
For a moment she was quite ashamed. 

“T will,” she said. 

They moved on down the trail to the Spencer 
pasture. 

“What do you think love is?” she asked as they 
walked along. 

Her question surprised Paul. He laughed 
lightly. 
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“Then you at least think of such a thing, do 
you?” Hepsey looked at him inquisitively. “I 
had almost come to the conclusion that you did 
not even think of it.” He paused. “What do you 
think love is?” 

They had reached the clearing. Hepsey leaned 
thoughtfully against the rickety fence. 

“T don’t know what to think,” she returned 
soberly. “I don’t believe it is what most people 
up here think; just marrying and having babies.” 

Paul was amused at her frankness. 

“Oh, no, not that. That isn’t love; it’s duty 
toward posterity.” 

Hepsey looked out into the clearing. Presently 
she turned to him again. 

“What do people in the outside world think love 
is—those who travel and have lots of experience?” 

Paul laughed harshly. 

“My dear girl, you’re asking me too much. 
People’s opinion of love has changed so, is still 
changing. There are as many varieties of love 
now as Mr. Heinz’s pickles.” Billy, who had come 
up to them in the meantime, stood looking, velvet- 
eyed, across the fence. Paul reached over and 
patted his mane. “The old-fashioned love, the 
good old reliable love is no more. It is just as if 
Love had once been a planet in the sky and some 
great force had suddenly whirled it out of its orbit 
and scattered it into a thousand pieces.” 

Billy had put his head over the fence. Hepsey 
laid her cheek against his nostrils, 
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“But maybe people mistake something else for 
love and maybe real love is just the same as it 
always was.” 

Paul’s eyes widened. 

“That is a brilliant idea, I had never thought 
of it before.” 

“Mammy Lee has always taught me that there 
is just one love.” 

“Yes? Well, that, too, is considered passé by 
these modernists. However, it is far more ideal 
than this belief in various loves.” 

“Maybe the people who believe that way have 
never found the right person or maybe they aren’t 
capable of loving—the right way.” 

Paul agreed to this. 

“Or if you did find the right person there might 
be some reason between you that you could not 
have each other.” He looked earnestly into her 
eyes, trying to search what lay behind that blend 
of blue and brown which seemed to reflect unfath- 
omable depths. Could it be possible that, after 
the experience of that afternoon, her soul was still 
unawakened? She had dismissed it now as readily 
as she had the other time and talked as imperson- 
ally of love as if it were not possible in their lives. 
Yet it did seem as if at the moment when he had 
held her in his arms he caught a glimpse of the 
magnanimity of the love which lay flowering in her 
soul, 


CHAPTER III 


Takinc stock of her supplies one morning, 
Mammy Lee discovered that the flour barrel was 
empty. 

“And I have to bake bread tomorrow. You 
better go right down to Humptulips today, Honey,” 
she told Hepsey. “You could collect the money 
Mrs, Grady owes us for those eggs we sold her.” 

While she prepared breakfast, Hepsey went out 
to feed Billy. 

“Now you bundle up warm,” she told Hepsey 
later, when she was getting ready for her long ride. 
“There is a cold rain today and I don’t want you 
to get pneumonia.” 

Hepsey looked down at the raincoat which cov- 
ered her khaki skirt and leggings. 

“Not with all this on. Instead I'll be half 
roasted.” 

She was in an unusually gay mood that day as 
she made her way up and down hill, across marshes 
and over the muddy road, The great trees were 
dripping wet and she received an occasional spray 
of water from the rain-washed boughs hanging 
low as she passed. About half way to Humptulips 
she met Bill Saunders. His manner was very cool. 
He had scarcely spoken to her since the night of 
the dance. Hepsey regretted that they could not 
be friends again. 
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“Yes, the ranger.” Mrs. Grady smacked her 
lips decisively. “Ever’body in Humptulips knows 
of your goin’s-on with him, making dates and 
meeting him on the road, and they do say it was 
something awful the way you acted at that last 
dance.” She paused for breath. ‘Bill Saunders 
seen you actually kissing the good-for-nothing 
scoundrel—actually seen you-—and him holding 
you in his arms If Hepsey had committed 
murder Mrs, Grady’s imputation could have been 
no more condemning. 

“T don’t deny that,” Hepsey admitted gravely. 

“Then you really admit that this man held you 
in his arms and kissed you when—when you know 
a girl should never in her life let a man kiss her 
that she is not engaged to!” Mrs. Grady shot a 
significant glance at Hannah May and Lucy Ellen. 
She looked again at Hepsey. “Well, what have you 
to say for yourself?” 

Hepsey’s lips spread into a slow smile. 

“But if a girl isn’t supposed to let a man kiss 
her until she is engaged to him, why, then, how 
is she going to get engaged?” She was trying to 
dismiss the matter as a joke, But this bit of sar- 
casm astounded the indignant woman, She lost 
her temper and, beginning to upbraid Hepsey, 
took greater liberties than she might have intended 
in the beginning. 

“Hepsey Lee, I'd not overlook some of the things 
you say and do if it wasn’t that you was an orphan, 
Being that, of course, a body couldn’t expect much 
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more, but I want you to understand that I don’t 
want you around my girls, Hannah May and Lucy 
Ellen are good girls, as pure as they were the day 
they were born, and that’s the way they’re going 
to be kept as long as they’re under their mother’s 
roof.” Wound up, she went on at a high rate of 
speed, praising the spotless name of Grady. 

As soon as Hepsey could get in a word she inter- 
rupted her. Now that she had caught something 
unfamiliar in what the woman had said, Hannah 
May and Lucy Ellen’s unsophisticated welfare 
meant nothing. 

“What was that you just called me, Mrs. 
Grady?” 

Mrs. Grady paused and looked at her, frowning. 

“I—J called you an orphan.” 

“What made you call me—that?” 

“T—why—vwell, now that you’ve heard it, why, 
that’s what you are.” Feeling a sense of guilt, she 
tried to change the subject. “If we wasn’t all 
sorry for your poor old mother, we'd go to her 
and tell her how you’ve been carryin’ on here 
lately.” 

Hepsey lifted a detaining hand. 

“But I want to know why you called me an 
orphan! I—I'll leave your house this minute, but 
I don’t want to be called something that I’m not.” 
She flushed hotly. “I’m Mammy Lee’s daughter 
and—and I don’t want any one saying that I’m 
not.” A moment later she wondered why she 
argued so vehemently against the statement the 
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other made and yet immediately, she knew not why, 
a germ of doubt was rising in her breast. 

Unconscious of what her words had meant to 
Hepsey, Mrs. Grady was at once eager to vindi- 
cate herself. 

“If you don’t believe what I say you can ask 
any one in Humptulips; and if you don’t believe 
them then ask Mam Lee.” 

Trying to search the recesses of her mind to 
know if she spoke the truth, or at least what she 
thought was the truth, Hepsey observed her in- 
tently. Suddenly a wave of sickening fear swept 
her. There was conviction in the woman’s eyes. 
Without a word she turned and moved toward the 
front door. Mrs. Grady was making some sort of 
an attempt at apology. If Hepsey replied, she was 
not conscious of it. Somehow she got out of the 
house. Outside she drew a long breath. She 
felt suffocated, as if she had just risen out of a 
dungeon. 

Out upon the prairie she tried to collect her 
frenzied thoughts. 

“Oh, it isn’t true; I know it isn’t true,” she kept 
saying over and over in her mind. “Mammy and 
Daddy Lee are my own father and mother. Why, 
they have always loved me so and I have loved 
them. It can’t be—it can’t be.” 

It seemed that she would never reach the claim. 
The distance which hitherto had seemed so short 
now was without end. A great conflict was waging 
in her breast; she was lost in a mental wilderness 
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and the road that led to truth and light meant 
but the surrender to a great sorrow. Once again 
tragedy crept into her life, this time more vital, 
even more terrific than the death of her Daddy Lee. 

When Hepsey came into the cabin Mammy Lee 
knew that something was wrong. 

“Why, Honey, you’re as pale as death! What 
has happened?” 

Hepsey sank into a chair and buried her face 
in her hands. 

“Something awful, Mammy, and I don’t know 
how to tell you.” 

Mammy Lee drew off her wet raincoat and hat 
and brushed the damp hair away from her face. 

“Tell Mammy, Honey.” She dropped into a 
chair beside her. 

Hepsey proceeded to relate the incident with 
Mrs, Grady. She fought to control the emotions 
which surged in her breast. It was with great 
effort that she told each little detail. When she 
had finished, she looked up dry-eyed. 

“Ts it true, Mammy?” 

Mam Lee did not reply at once. She searched 
for the courage to speak, When she did her voice 
was dull and inactive, 

“Yes, what Mrs. Grady told you is true.” When 
she saw the misery registered upon the girl’s face, 
tears sprang to her eyes, She waited for Hepsey to 
say something, but when she did not, she went on: 
“T’m sorry you had to learn this from some one 
else. I have always intended to tell you when you 
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were grown.” Mam Lee was silent for a time. 
Studying the firelight glowing upon the hearth she 
plunged into deep thought, When she looked up 
again the tenderness in her eyes was sweet with 
reminiscence. “But you have never seemed any- 
thing but a baby to me yet, just a little baby like 
you were the first time I ever looked into your sweet 
little face.” Mam Lee smiled sadly. “You have 
never grown up to your Mammy, Honey, And 
—why, you couldn’t be any more like my own 
child—when I took you from your dead mother’s 
arms.” 

For the first time Hepsey spoke. 

“Then my mother is dead.” 

“Yes.” Mam Lee paused. “I will tell you what 
I know of your parentage, although I’m sorry that 
there is but little to tell.” Mam Lee rose to put 
a stick of wood in the stove. When she had done 
this she sat down again. “Daddy Lee and I were 
taking a trip through the South. On our way 
home we stopped in Memphis, Tennessee, intend- 
ing to spend a few days there. Knowing no one in 
Memphis, we stopped at a hotel. On the second 
night we had been out late to the theater. 

‘When we came home we were disturbed by 
hearing a woman crying in the room next to ours. 
From the sound of her voice we were certain that 
she was dreadfully sick, When the crying con- 
tinued, I went to the door and knocked and asked 
if there was anything I could do, There was no 
answer and I found the doot was locked. Daddy 
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and I decided that we had better notify the manage- 
ment of the hotel. 

“By the time we could get into the room we 
found the woman unconscious. We sent for a 
doctor and I offered to do anything I could until 
he arrived.” Mam Lee paused and studied Hep- 
sey’s face, pale even in the firelight. Hepsey 
looked up at her quickly, 

“Go on, Mammy.” 

Mam Lee sighed deeply. 

“It would be too terrible to tell you what hap- 
pened that night. Shortly after midnight you 
were horn. The woman never regained con- 
sciousness and she died at three o’clock in the 
morning.”” Mam Lee paused again, reminiscently. 
“She was a beautiful woman, scarcely more than a 
girl. Her eyes were dark and her hair long and 
wavy, her skin was as white and delicate as the 
petals of a white rose. The clerk of the hotel said 
that she had arrived on a late train the night 
before. Unaccompanied, she had registered as 
Mrs. Frances Burlingame of Chicago, but had given 
no hotel or street address of that city. It seemed 
she had not left her room since she had entered it. 

“The doctor and I searched the room carefully, 
but all we found was a traveling case that con- 
tained nothing by which she could be identified. 
From the appearance of her clothes, she was a 
person of good circumstances. She wore a neck- 
lace from which hung a locket of heavy gold em- 
bossed in a rare design, There were two pictures 
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in this locket; one of a man, the other of a woman. 
Although it had been taken some time before, the 
picture of the woman was your mother. The face 
was younger but there was a strong resemblance to 
her as she looked at that time. In late years you 
have come to look very much like the picture of 
the man.” 

“Perhaps he was my father,” said Hepsey. 

Mam Lee nodded. 

“Daddy Lee and I thought so; at least he was a 
relative of yours. The doctor and I each took a 
great interest in your case and right away we felt 
a certain nearness to both you and your unfortu- 
nate mother.” Mam Lee sighed deeply. “Besides 
a purse containing several hundred dollars in 
banknotes and silver and two very beautiful rings, 
we found a note under one of the pillows.” Mam 
Lee looked up meditatively. 

“Even though this all happened years ago, 
Honey, I shall never forget reading it aloud to the 
doctor that night. I can remember every word of it 
to this day. In it she had said: 


“To whom it may concern: 

“When my suffering is over I ask those who 
find me not to try to learn who I was or where 
I came from. I have come from afar and have 
covered every track of the way. Surely it will 
be evident that only a great sorrow could prompt 
one to do as I have done. 

“If my baby lives, I ask some kind people to 
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take it and care for it as if it were their own; 
they shall not be molested. May the blessings 
of a happy life be theirs. 

“One who goes in peace to meet her Maker.” 


Hepsey’s hands, lying in her lap, clasped tightly. 
“Oh, Mammy, what she must have suffered!” 
Tears sprang to Mammy Lee’s eyes. 

“Yes—no one will ever know.” Mam Lee wiped 
her eyes with her handkerchief, “It was sug- 
gested that you be taken to the hospital, but after 
what I had read IJ could not see you given into the 
hands of strangers. I offered to care for you until 
your people could be located, if that were possible. 
When the doctor was gone and I was alone I went 
over to the bedside to look down upon your mother. 
As I looked upon her a very strange feeling passed 
over me. 

“Tt was just as if her spirit still hovered over 
you and she was sending me a message that I was 
to be the person chosen to take her baby. I thought 
of what she had said in the note.” Again Mammy 
Lee paused. An eloquent smile played upon her 
lips. “Oh, Honey, child, you don’t know what a 
moment that was! It was just as though your 
dead mother had transferred your flesh to me.” 

Hepsey’s eyes widened. Mam Lee was so in- 
tent that she, too, was moved by this unusual ex- 
perience, 

“Do you suppose, Mammy!” 

“T don’t know, nor will I ever know.” Mam 
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Lee paused. “When I gathered you into my arms 
and held you against my bosom, whispering to this 
unseen spirit—telling her that I would care for 
her baby and love you as my own—why—why it 
just seemed in that moment that I did truly feel 
the thrill of motherhood, 

“When I looked at her face again—now maybe 
I imagine all this—it seemed as if a calm smile 
rested there and that all were at peace with her and 
she was ready to go on.” Mam Lee hesitated. 

“Yes, Mammy, don’t stop.” Hepsey’s voice 
trembled with emotion, 

“The account of your mother’s death was adver- 
tised but no word was received. All those in 
Chicago by the name of Burlingame declared that 
no member of their family was missing. It was 
finally concluded that your mother had registered 
under an assumed name.” 

“Then you took me home with you,’ 
sey slowly. 

“Yes, and soon after that we left for the West. 
I have the note and the jewelry in the old trunk 
there in the bedroom. I knew when the day came 
that you must learn of her that you would cherish 
those treasures highly.” Mam Lee stopped 
abruptly, 

“Is that all, Mammy?” 

“Yes, that is your story. I need not tell you 
how much Daddy Lee and I have always loved you. 
We may have done wrong in keeping you after 
coming out West and losing everything. Some 
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one else might have given you the advantages of 
riches and education, but, Honey, we loved you 
so. And then to have given you up after that 
promise would have seemed like breaking a sacred 
vow. 

“Daddy Lee and | have always felt toward you 
as if you were our own and I’ve wondered if there 
could be any difference when you pillowed your 
little head for the first time here on my breast.” 
Mam Lee reached over and took Hepsey in her 
arms. “See, I’m holding you now, Honey, just 
the way I held you then.” 

For some time Hepsey made no reply, but rested 
her head upon Mam Lee’s breast and tried to re- 
member that she was the same girl who had ridden 
so gaily down to Humptulips that morning. 

“My life, my entire life, has changed,” she 
told herself. “This morning I thought I was Hep- 
sey Lee; tonight I learn that I am an entirely 
different person.” There was something tremen- 
dously strange about this truth and the realization 
of it brought her to her feet. Suddenly she felt 
suffocated, faint. She went to the door, 

“Hepsey—Honey!” Mammy Lee lifted a trem- 
bling hand, but Hepsey had gone out into the night. 

Creeping to a sheltered spot down at the back of 
the clearing, she climbed upon a log. ‘The rain 
had ceased. The moon, now sailing among swiftly 
moving clouds, sent down a wash of mellow light. 
She looked up at the moon and clouds which, 
like her thoughts, shifted abstractedly, While she 
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stood there, for some unknown reason, a lesson 
came to her that Mammy Lee had taught her when 
she was a little girl. It was the story of Christ 
when, in His moment of great sorrow, He went 
alone to the garden of Gethsemane. The lesson 
had been so impressive that Hepsey had never 
forgotten it. Now it took on a greater signifi- 
cance, and she found herself considering it very 
seriously. 

And maybe that was the way every one’s life 
was; in moments of great sorrow each must go 
alone to his Gethsemane. Mammy and Daddy Lee 
had sheltered her all these years, but now she had 
come to a crisis which she must meet—alone. 

“This great sorrow which has come to me,” she 
found herself murmuring. An overwhelming sad- 
ness took possession of her. 

“Every one to his Gethsemane,” she quoted. 
Christ had gone there and fought and won. Now 
the influence of His powerful faith and sincerity 
had lived down through the ages. Faith and sin- 
cerity. That was what she needed. Before she 
had always taken everything for granted. Up 
there in the forest she had built an imaginary wall 
around realities, or had, in fact, built this imagi- 
nary wall to shut realities out of her life. Now 
a time had come when she must face facts as she 
had done when Daddy Lee died. Always before 
it had been so easy up there in the forest. She 
paused, 

The forest. Beautiful Olympic Forest, that had 
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always been her friend in happiness. Now it must 
he her friend in sorrow. She looked at the dark 
wall of trees which surrounded her. Beloved 
trees! In them she found what Mam Lee found 
in her Bible, what most people found in their 
church, The forest was her church, it was her 
God and, yes, now it was her Gethsemane. A very 
strange thought flashed into her mind. 

Perhaps it was true that in the flesh it was not 
known who she was, but now that would make her 
feel all the nearer to the forest in spirit because, 
like the trees and the things of the wild, God had 
accidentally planted her somewhere and then, like 
the forest and the things of the wild, she had had 
faith in Him and grown anyway. 

Suddenly overflowing with a love of it, she held 
her hands out to the forest and her heart seemed 
to cry out to it: “Help me, oh, help me. If I’ve 
ever needed you, my beloved trees, I need you 
now!” 

As if in answer to her plea, a peaceful sensa- 
tion crept over her. The moon lost behind a cloud, 
she gazed out into the darkness which was not 
darkness but a concealed friend who lingered close, 
yet desired not to be known. Very quietly she 
stood, Presently there came to her ears the low 
sweet melody of song, remote as the far away 
boom of waves from the Pacific, yet rising like a 
voice coming out of eternity. 

The tune of the forest. Her beautiful forest! 

A sudden exultation filled Hepsey’s heart. As 
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one who must proclaim a victory, she fled to the 
house and rushed to Mammy Lee’s side. Fling- 
ing her arms about her, she buried her face against 
Mam Lee’s bosom. 

“Mammy, oh, Mammy, everything is going to be 
all right. I know it now.” <A flood of tears rushed 
to her eyes and coursed down her cheeks, but they 
were tears of happiness. “Mammy, I—I can’t tell 
you how beautiful it is I have just returned 
from Gethsemane!” 


\ 


CHAPTER IV 


Tue fall rain set in early in November and it 
rained unceasingly for over two weeks. Suddenly 
one day in December the sky cleared and for sev- 
eral days the weather was crisp and cold. 

It had rained for so many weeks that Hepsey 
had not had a day out of doors for a long time. 
One Sunday morning she shouldered her rifle and 
with Jack set out for the Deserted Inn. It was 
too cold to linger along the trail; the crisp air 
urged her into a lively pace. When she arrived at 
the Deserted Inn she was surprised to find Paul’s 
pony and another in the yard. There was a side 
saddle upon the other pony. Side saddles were 
unknown in that part of the country; what could 
this one mean? 

She was just starting away when Paul appeared 
from behind the Deserted Inn accompanied by a 
strange young woman. Hepsey was going to go 
on, but he hastened toward her. 

“How do you do, Hepsey. I have not seen you 
for weeks.” He held out his hand. Hepsey gave 
him hers and nodded courteously. 

“T was just passing.” 

The strange young woman eyed her curiously. 

“Oh, Paulkins, who is your friend? Introduce 
me,” she begged in a rl tone, “What a queer 
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girl,” she thought. “Khaki suit, cowboy hat and— 
a gun! I wonder if she is dangerous?” 

Paul introduced them. 

“This is my friend, Miss Wells from Seattle, 
Hepsey. Margaret, Miss Lee——” 

“Oh, I am so glad to know you, Miss Lee.” 
Margaret extended a welcome hand. 

Hepsey bowed and murmured an awkward, “I’m 
pleased to meet you.” 

Margaret tried to appear courteous but her man- 
ner was undeniably patronizing. 

“T am meeting so many interesting people and 
hearing such amazing stories of this wonderful 
country that I shall have oceans of things to tell 
when I get back to Seattle.” Her brows lifted 
significantly. “ I have just returned from Europe 
and this wild, mountainous country is such a con- 
trast to dear old-established England.” With a 
sweep of her hand she indicated the Olympic 
Forest. 

Paul looked from Margaret to Hepsey, who 
stood facing her half in wonder, half in bewilder- 
ment. He looked again at Margaret. 

“That's the woman of it,” he told himself as he 
listened to her gay chatter. “She must tell this poor 
little country girl at once who she is and what she 
is and of the amazing things she has done and is 
doing.” He turned again to Hepsey and invited 
her to come and sit down. He indicated several 
boxes at the door of the Deserted Inn, 

“Oh, do, Miss Lee!” Margaret moved over 


Be 


and sat upon one of the boxes with the same pre- 
cision with which she would have seated herself at 
an afternoon tea. “Paulkins was just going to 
build a fire. We thought it would be such a lark 
to have a campfire. Please join us.” 

Paul went into the Deserted Inn for boards and 
kindling. Margaret had a sudden brilliant thought 
which brought her to her feet impulsively. 

“TI know what we'll do. You and I will gather 
twigs, Miss Lee.” She flitted about with Hepsey 
until she had gathered enough limbs and brush 
for the fire. Hepsey did not enter into Margaret's 
mood with the same zest, her movements were 
slower, but when they got back into the yard she 
had the largest bundle of fuel. 

Hepsey was unfamiliar with Margaret's type 
and, having lived such an unassuming life, some- 
how the other’s vivacity did not ring true. She 
watched curiously while Margaret flitted here and 
there like a proud, brightly plumed bird. It was 
unnecessary to talk, except answer questions, Mar- 
garet did not give her a chance. Presently they 
sat about the blaze warming their cold hands. 
Margaret pointed to Paul’s oilskin pack sack. 

“We brought our lunch, you know, and we are 
going to have coffee from that adorable old tin 
pot of Paulkins’.” She stretched herself joyfully. 
“Just talking of food makes me famished. Oh, 
this is truly roughing it!” 

Hepsey wished she might be on her way, but 
she was being made so welcome that it was im- 
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possible to leave at once. She was wondering 
about this girl with the haughty face beneath the 
shiny sailor hat, which seemed to accentuate her 
haughtiness, the smart riding togs and the small 
black leather quirt that somehow seemed sugges- 
tive of her sharp little tongue. 

“T am your neighbor now,” Paul was saying. 
Hepsey turned to him inquiringly. “I have tem- 
porary quarters over at the old Spencer claim. 
Most of my work has been down here of late and 
the weather being so bad has made it difficult to 
get back and forth to Quiniault.” 

“Tt is dreadful, too,” pouted Margaret, “just 
when I’ve come up to see him. My Uncle Robert, 
out here from Chicago in the interest of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad Company, 
is investigating the different surveys throughout 
the country. Uncle Robert was sent up here on 
the survey which is being put through from Gray’s 
Harbor to Port Angeles. Mother and Auntie came 
as far as Hoquiam, but when they learned the only 
way they could reach Quiniault was by horseback, 
they returned to Seattle on the next train. 

“T had not seen Paulkins for ages and when he 
could not come to Seattle I was willing to risk any 
hazard to see him. The modern girl will do that 
for her fiancé.” Hepsey did not know what 
“fiancé” meant. Margaret’s chin lifted arrogantly, 
oa and I are engaged to be married, you 

ow.” 


Paul was more than shocked at this sudden in- 
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timate outburst, yet he interpreted the meaning of 
it. Margaret was telling everything as innocently 
as if she had not learned of his interest in Hepsey. 
But he was certain that she had, either from his 
mother or sisters or some of the Knights of the 
Square Table. 

“Margaret is jealous,” he said to himself. “She 
doesn’t want me, but neither does she want any one 
else to have me.” He looked at her as she talked 
unceasingly, ‘She is assuming a tremendous lot 
of poise, but most of it is pose.” 

How dreadful that these two girls should meet 
in this manner. He stole a covert glance at Hep- 
sey, She was pretending indifference, but she could 
not conceal her surprise from him. Yet he was 
helpless, Well, thank heaven, Margaret was going 
right back to-morrow. 

“Aren’t the English just too adorable for any- 
thing?” Margaret was saying. “I’m so glad my 
ancestors were English. I suppose I could hardly 
call myself English since our family can trace our 
ancestors back to the Mayflower. But you cannot 
imagine how interesting I found England and the 
English people.” 

Paul listened silently to her prattle. 

“This trip has gone to Margaret’s head, but she 
may as well be given the ropes until she talks 
herself out.” 

“Nationalities have become a fad with me.” 
Margaret beamed a smile upon Hepsey. “Espe- 
cially since my trip to Europe. Over here in 
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America, after one or two generations at the most, 
they say our racial qualities sort of fade out; we 
become just plain American. But in Europe the 
racial tendencies seem much more emphatic.” She 
stopped abruptly to scrutinize Hepsey. “Would I 
be too personal, Miss Lee, if I were to ask your 
nationality?” 

Something in the decisive way, in which she 
spoke caused Hepsey to blush. Nationality! 
Caught unsuspectingly, she searched desperately 
for a quick and definite reply. What nationality 
was she? Mam Lee did not know; they would 
never know. Then she thought of what Margaret 
had just said: “In America racial qualities seem 
to sort of fade out.” Hepsey’s heart leaped. She 
did have a country! That could not be taken 
away from her, 

“American,” she replied quickly and something 
in her voice made both Paul and Margaret look at 
her in surprise. Margaret was not satisfied, 

“But you appear foreign. What country though 
—you are too fair to belong to any of the dark 
races. Your eyes might be—let me see—They 
might be French or German or even Russian. Thin 
lips usually indicate either English or Irish de- 
scent. Your nose and hair—QOh, dear, I give up. 
Please tell me, Miss Lee.” 

“But I say that J am American 
sey’s lips quivered. 

Paul noticed that she was confused. He knew 
not why, but he believed it advisable to change the 
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subject. He said as much to Margaret. She laugh- 
ingly agreed. 

“Yes, suppose we talk of eating. I’m fam- 
ished.” 

The coffee was soon simmering and sending up 
a delicious odor. Margaret kept up her volley of 
talk, A number of times Paul tried to catch Hep- 
sey’s eye, but she seemed to be avoiding him. 

“I think trees are splendid,” said Margaret as 
she insisted that Hepsey have another sandwich, 
“but I think they would become dull and uninter- 
esting if one were among them all the time. They 
seem so sort of stationary and lifeless—so void of 
feeling.” 

A feeling of resentment rose in Hepsey’s breast; 
it was as if Margaret had spoken ill of a dear 
- friend. 

“Oh, but they do have feeling!) Why, every 
time a tree is chopped down, you can hear its groan 
of pain and sorrow.” 

This eloquence amused Margaret. Her eyes 
widened. 

“Imagine trees having sensibility and groaning 
with pain and sorrow!” She threw back her head 
and laughed. “What an odd little person you are,” 
she added. 

Something in her manner antagonized Hep- 
sey, but she tried to control herself as she rose 
hurriedly, 

“I really must go,” she said hastily, 

“Oh, dear, no.” Margaret’s lip puckered into 
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a pout, “Don’t leave just when our conversation 
is becoming so interesting.” 

“Can’t you stay a while?” asked Paul. 

Hepsey shook her head. 

“Mam Lee will be expecting me. I promised 
not to stay long.” 

“Then if you must go——” Margaret rose 
and extended her hand. “I am glad that I have 
met you and I hope we shall meet again.” 

The moment that she was alone the bitterness 
of Hepsey’s heart gave way. And that was what 
Paul meant when he told her that they could be 
no more than friends. He belonged to that girl 
from the city. Why had he not told her that he was 
engaged to be married? Now that she was be- 
ginning to care for him, he was lost to her. A sob 
rose in her bosom. Was there to be no end to her 
sorrows? 

Perhaps it was because her thoughts were so 
intent upon herself that she did not notice the 
pallor of Mammy Lee’s face that night before she 
went to bed. If she had she would have been 
much worried. She did not know just what time 
she was awakened. Mam Lee was calling her. 

Hepsey knew at once that something was wrong. 
Sitting upright in bed Mammy Lee was struggling 
for breath. 

“Open the windows, Honey, and the door.” 

Springing out of hed Hepsey rushed to do her 
bidding. The sharp night air poured about her 
bare feet and ankles. Frightened, she returned 
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shivering where the dim lamplight fell upon Mam 
Lee’s white flannel nightgown, her white hair tum- 
bling about her face, her hands moving restlessly, 
her voice so strange and far away, a new unusual 
look in her eyes. 

“Tell me what to do, Mammy, quick!” 

For years Mam Lee had been afflicted with val- 
vular heart trouble. She knew that some day it 
would be the cause of her death. She had told 
Hepsey that when the time came nothing could be 
done, She had prepared her, but now, realizing 
the truth, Hepsey was desperately alarmed. 

“Mammy, let me go get somebody!” 

Mam Lee shook her head, 

“They could do nothing, Child.” She noticed 
Hepsey’s bare feet and that she was in her night- 
gown, “Go put on your slippers and a coat or 
that old kimono of mine. You'll catch your death 
of cold.” Hepsey got into the bedroom slippers 
and the faded kimono. She returned to the bed- 
side. Mam Lee reached out and patted her hand. 
“Just sit down here beside Mammy and—don’t be 
frightened.” It seemed that in her last moments 
she still wished to lighten Hepsey’s burdens. 

Awakened by their voices Jack came through 
the open door. Creeping to Hepsey’s side he thrust 
his cold nose into the folds of her nightdress. He 
seemed to have sensed the approach of something 
unusual. He had come to comfort his mistress. 

There followed an interval when Mam Lee’s 
body seemed gripped in a vise. When the pain 
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left her again she reached a hand out to Hepsey. 
Hepsey dropped upon her knees beside her. 

“What is it, Mammy?” 

Mammy Lee did not reply at once, perhaps be- 
cause in the warm young hand clasped in her 
feeble one, she could feel the life blood surging, 
the strong pulse beating a rhythmic tune against 
her now sensitive flesh. 

“Hepsey ” she whispered. Her voice failed 
_ her, she sank back weakly upon her pillow. Hep- 
sey placed another under her head. 

“Ts that better?” 

Mam Lee nodded weakly. 

“You—know the time has come—Honey?” 
Hepsey’s lips quivered, she could not answer. “T 
am going to Daddy.” Mammy Lee paused for a 
time. Presently, with a weak gesture toward the 
room, she continued: “Everything here—is yours. 
It—it isn’t much, but it will be precious to you.” 
Mam Lee paused for a time before she went on, 
“JI wanted to leave you the deed to the claim 
before * Her voice choked. “Always trust 
in God, Honey, and be good and honest. He will 
not fail you.” 

Tears welled in Hepsey’s eyes. 

“Oh, Mammy.” 

’ The shadow of a smile crossed Mam Lee’s 
ips. 

“There, there—don’t feel badly—and you must 
never feel that you are all alone in the world, 
Honey, because we'll be watching over you to see 
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that no harm comes to you—Daddy Lee and I and 
—and your own mother oi 

Mam Lee sank into a stupor. Her breathing 
became so faint that Hepsey feared she would not 
regain consciousness. When she did open her eyes 
again she was far more weak; her strength was 
almost exhausted. She beckoned Hepsey to draw 
nearer. She began to pray. When she had 
finished, she whispered: “The Lord’s Prayer, 
Honey id 

“Our Father who art in Heaven—” they began, 
but Mammy Lee was too weak to follow. She 
caught up the concluding words: “Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in Heaven.” 

When they were through she lifted pain-wearied 
eyes and in their depths Hepsey caught a gleam 
of supernatural beauty like a flash of sunlight 
gleaming for an instant in a deep dark well before 
it passes on. The shadow of a smile was still upon 
her lips. 

“So live that when Her voice was 
searcely audible but interpreting what she wished, 
Hepsey continued: 

**., . thy summons comes to join that innu- 
merable caravan, that leads to the silent halls 
of death, thou go not like the quarry slave 
scourged to his dungeon, but soothed and sus- 
tained by an unfaltering trust, approach thy 
grave like one who wraps the drapery of his 
couch about him and lies down to pleasant 
dreams,’ ” 
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When she had finished Mammy Lee’s eyes were 
closed. Hepsey knew the end had come. 

The tumult which she had fought so bravely for 
Mammy Lee’s sake now flooded her with anguish. 
Rising from the bedside she paced back and forth 
across the room and her body shook with her con- 
vulsive weeping, His keen animal instinct sensing 
her wretchedness, Jack came to her and tried, in 
his pitiful dumb way, to comfort her. 

Through the open door came the appalling 
silence of the night. Hepsey could see the ghostly 
shadows of the trees outlined against the heavy 
gray of the sky. With the death of Mammy Lee it 
seemed the entire world had died. 

When her grief had spent itself, it came to her 
that she must go to some one for help, Pete Toffel- 
mire was the nearest neighbor. She would go to 
him. Dressing herself hastily she set out upon the 
dark and muddy trail, lighted only by the dim 
glimmer of the lantern. Jack followed closely by 
her side. Reaching the highway she at last came 
to Pete’s trail and was soon knocking upon his 
door. She was answered by a sleepy call. 

“Who’s there?” 

“Tt’s Hepsey.” 

She heard heavy groans, the thump of bare feet 
upon the floor. In a moment Pete opened the door 
and peered out at her. 

“Wha—what’s wrong?” 

“Mammy Hepsey’s voice choked. 

His face wrinkled grotesquely. 
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“What's wrong with ’er?” 

“My Mammy Lee is dead.” Hepsey sank de- 
jectedly upon the porch, 

Scarcely believing what he heard, Pete lifted her 
awkwardly and led her into the cabin, Between 
sobs Hepsey told him all. In his crude way Pete 
tried to console her and she appreciated the effort. 

As they walked back through the forest Hepsey’s 
thoughts were upon Mammy Lee. Never again 
would she be there when she came in from her long 
rides; never would she hear that good-night prayer 
nor feel those cool lips upon her cheek. A few 
hours ago, that very night, Mam Lee had prayed 
beside her bed and kissed her, as she had done each 
night through all the years. Little did she know 
that was to be the last. A terrific sense of loneli- 
ness bore down upon Hepsey; depression buried 
her beneath a weight of solitude. 

“Qh, there is no use to struggle any longer. It 
is a sad world, a sad, sad world,” she told herself 
and the woodland seemed to echo her thoughts. 

Swaying before her as she passed, the trees mur- 
mured a weird and mournful tune. Far out into 
the blackness of the night the creek rumbled an- 
other sorrowful lay as if it, too, grieved in unison 
with the forest. 


CHAPTER V 


Tue day of Mammy Lee’s funeral Hepsey went 
home with the Saunders family. She would have 
preferred a thousand times to stay on the claim, 
but Mrs. Saunders persisted, arguing that no 
girl should stay by herself; it wouldn’t be 
respectable, 

It was nearly two months before Hepsey got a 
chance to go over to the claim alone. But a day 
came when she escaped and as soon as she got 
inside the cabin she heaved a deep sigh of relief. 
Starting a fire she waited for the room to get warm 
and then drew a chair up to the stove. She trembled 
with a feeling of ecstasy. Alone again, alone— 
this was to be her day of days! 

How irritating the wrangling and offensive noises 
of the Saunders family to one long accustomed to 
peace and quietude, She thought of that family of 
ten brothers and sisters, the whining mother, the 
cross father. Most provoking of all things, how- 
ever, was the way Mary and Mrs. Saunders fol- 
lowed her about, never leaving her side for an 
instant, 

No doubt they intended well, Hepsey told her- 
self, but there was something very antagonistic in 
Mrs. Saunders’ manner, especially her ceaseless 
talk of marriage. Not Ly day passed but that she 
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talked of it until Hepsey had begun to hate even 
the word “marriage.” And, too, it was incon- 
sistent that she should talk so in favor of marriage 
to her and yet discourage the idea with Mary. 

“A girl ought to git married, she ought,’ she 
would say to Hepsey. “There’s a time in a girl’s 
life when she ought to git married. An’ she 
shouldn’t wait too long neither,” she would add. 
Hepsey did not always see the designing glance 
cast in her direction. 

In a half frightened and desperate voice, Mary 
would speak. 

“Then why don’t you let me marry Claude 

Her mother would look at her in amazement 
as if she spoke of the impossible. 

“But when they've got pore, hard workin’ par- 
ents an’ a lot o’ little brothers an’ sisters, it ain’t 
no time for any girl to marry. After their parents 
are dead an’ the brothers an’ sisters are all growed 
is time enough.” 

Hepsey could not understand Mary’s manner, 
she had changed so in the past months. Sometimes 
she acted almost as if she was not in her right 
mind. The two girls slept together and she was 
often awakened in the night by Mary sobbing 
in her pillow. Hepsey begged her to tell her if she 
was unhappy, but her only excuse was that she 
loved Claude so and wanted to marry him. That, 
in itself, was sufficient cause for weeping, but why 
did Mary have that frightened stare in her eyes 
when she was caught unawares? 


ik 
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“Funny Mam Lee never learnt you nothin’ "bout 
housework an’ cookin’,” Mrs. Saunders once com- 
plained. 

Hepsey was quick to defend Mammy Lee. 

“Tt was not her fault, She did want to teach 
me but, somehow, I never cared for housework 
and cooking.” 

“No; you thought more o° galavantin’ ‘round on 
that horse.” Mrs. Saunders’ brows lifted with an 
air of finality. “It'll be a good thing for you that 
you'll have to git rid of him now.” 

Hepsey looked up quickly. 

“But I don’t have to get rid of Billy.” 

“What're you goin’ to do with "im? We can’t 
have *im “round here. That horse an’ dog are 
both a pesky nuisance an’ neither one of ’em worth 
their salt.” 

Hepsey fought back the tears that threatened to 
spring to her eyes, 

“There’s enough hay over at the claim to keep 
Billy until spring and I'll see that Jack doesn’t 
bother you.” She paused. “Why, I’d part with 
my right arm before I'd part with either Billy or 
Jack.” 

Mrs. Saunders sniffed. 

“Tt ain’t the bother, but you've jist got to forgit 
this traipsin’ ‘round. I’m goin’ to try to make a 
woman out 0” you.” 

Hepsey could scarcely control her rising anger. 

“There isn’t any use of trying to make anything 
out of me, Mrs, Saunders, unless I’m at the mak- 
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ing.” She smiled bitterly, “I don’t believe you 
are used to independent people like me.” 

While she sat there before the fire in her own 
home that day Hepsey thought of how heavy- 
hearted she had gone to bed night after night. 
Mam Lee had always taught her to be courteous, 
especially to her elders. But to deal with a woman 
like Mrs, Saunders meant that she must be con- 
tinuously on her guard and her wits sharpened 
to the keenest edge so that she might be ready to 
give back as cutting a remark as that given. All 
this was so contrary to her early training that it 
was difficult for Hepsey to meet the emergency. 

Mrs, Saunders was too shrewd to make it ob- 
vious that she was offering her hospitality for 
Bill’s sake. Although she knew that Hepsey was 
far superior to him, Mrs. Saunders would not 
admit it even to herself. Bill had his heart set upon 
marrying Hepsey and, loving her first-born with an 
undying devotion, she was fiercely determined to 
aid him in his pursuit. 

Hepsey knew that she would never marry Bill 
Saunders. And yet as she pondered over it that 
day she half feared the gray prospect of life which 
lay before her. She looked dismally about the 
little cabin where she and Daddy and Mammy 
Lee had lived happily so many years. Now they 
had gone out of her life and the little home re- 
mained nothing but an empty shell of memories. 

Death! Oh, Death was a terrible thing, so 
different from what one could ever realize before 
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one had lost a dear one. How often she had heard 
Mammy Lee say: “You never know what it is until 
you have experienced it.’ Now Hepsey realized 
the bitter truth of what she had but considered 
lightly before. 

Where were Daddy and Mammy Lee? Where 
had life gone when it had flown from them? They 
had always talked of an after-life, of Heaven. 
A beautiful thing if this were true; but was it? 
Where was the proof of it? 

“Oh, Mammy and Daddy Lee, where are you 
and what are you?” her heart cried. “Or was 
your death the end of you forever?” The thought 
was too overwhelming, too appalling for her young 
mind. She turned from it with a shudder, 

Her thoughts turned to her future. Of course 
she would have to go to the city; what else remained 
for her? A flood of tears rushed to her eyes, 
She would have to leave her beloved Olympic For- 
est. She paused. Strange that she should have no 
feeling of regret in leaving the settlers, but her 
life had always been unattached from them. True, 
she had cared for some of them, but there had 
never been any especial intimacy between herself 
and most of them. Mary Saunders and Maggie 
Cagley were perhaps her only real friends. She 
would no doubt always keep in touch with Mary 
and Maggie. Wherever she went there would be 
people, but there would be no Olympic Forest. 
She thought of Paul. 

She had neither seen nor heard of him except 
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in a critical way since the day Margaret and he 
were at the Deserted Inn. She was quite certain 
that as long as she remained in the Saunders home 
she would not see him. Scarcely a day passed in 
which Bill did not pass some insulting remark 
about Paul, believing no doubt that in doing 
this he would substantiate himself in Hepsey’s 
estimation. 

Although avoiding Bill as much as possible, he 
made continuous overtures toward her. Almost 
every evening it was managed so that each mem- 
ber of the family retired early to leave her alone 
with Bill. But to avoid any unpleasant inter- 
course she, too, would hasten upstairs to bed. 

Hepsey rose and moved about the room for a 
time, The house was now warm and comfortable 
and there were a number of small duties to which 
she wished to attend while she was on the claim 
that day. Once, stepping to the window, she hap- 
pened to glance out just in time to see a man com- 
ing up the trail. A wave of fury swept her. Bill 
had followed her to the claim. 

She made a quick, impatient movement as if 
to seek a hiding place. There was no lock on the 
door and it was too late to get outside. When Bill 
walked boldly in without knocking she was sitting 
before the fire. Although she made no reply nor 
lifted her head at his lusty greeting, it seemed to 
have no effect upon his audacity. He moved 
toward the stove. 

“T follered you over.” 
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Hepsey looked sullenly at the floor. 

“So I see.” 

He gazed at her curiously. 

“You—you act like you was mad-—Hepsey.” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Nothin’. But you’re not mad at me though, 
are you?” Bill could feign such innocence at 
times. Springing to her feet Hepsey turned upon 
him in a torrent of rage. 

“Yes, [ am mad at you! Why shouldn't I be? 
What right have you following me when I came 
over here to be alone?” She paused, “I like 
you folks all right, but a person wants to be by 
themselves once in a while.” 

Bill coughed slightly and cleared his throat. 

“But you oughtn’t to mind me. There’s so many 
of us over there that I don’t ever git a chanct to 
git a word with you.” 

She shrugged impatiently. 

“Why should you? We haven't anything we can’t 
talk about before other people.” 

“T know we ain't, but we oughta have.” Bill's 
manner was plaintive. “What's the matter ‘ith 
you anyway, Hepsey? You ain’t nothin’ like you 
uset to be. You uset to be always cuttin’ up an’ 
now you're sober ’n a judge.” He advanced boldly 
to a chair and sat down near her. “You ain’t so 
bad off, Course you lost Mam Lee, but you got 
a home with us as long as you want, Then when 
you don’t want to live there no more, you c’n go 
‘ith me to my claim up in the Queets.” He paused 
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to learn what impression his words were making 
upon her. Receiving no satisfaction, he went on: 
“Now that Mam Lee is dead they ain’t no reason 
why you an’ me shouldn’t git married right away.” 
Rising from his chair he reached over and caught 
Hepsey by the shoulders. 

She drew away from him. 

“Bill Saunders, don’t you dare touch me!” She 
lifted angry eyes to him. Something in the in- 
tensity of her expression caused his pulses to leap. 
Tightening his grasp upon her shoulders he lifted 
her out of her chair and crushed her to him. 

“Good God Almighty, girl, can’t you see how 
you've got me!” As he forced her face up to his, 
Hepsey caught the sickening odor of liquor upon 
his breath and something in his eyes which fright- 
ened her; something animal-like, hypnotic, repel- 
lent. She fought to free herself, but he held her 
all the more tightly. She beat him with her fists, 
but this seemed only to kindle his fire. Forcing his 
lips upon hers, he gratified himself with a brutal, 
sensuous kiss. Jerking back her head, Hepsey 
spat in his face. This infuriated Bill. He gripped 
her until she could have screamed with pain, Sud- 
denly with a quick lurch she freed herself, but he 
caught her again. 

“You let me loose!” she demanded. 

He clutched her arm until she groaned in agony. 

“Aw, to hell with you!” He muttered an oath. 
“You'd let that low-lifed ranger fuss over you, but 
if some one else wants to———” 
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Hepsey began to realize that she was dealing 
with a dangerous man, Bill was drinking. A 
neighboring settler had once said: “Sober, Bill 
Saunders is a quitter, a coward; with a few shots 
o booze in him, he’s a devil.” Hepsey looked 
behind the stove where her gun hung on its long- 
accustomed nail. If only she might reach it! 

“Bill Saunders, you're talking to a lady!” 

“I ain’t so sure “bout that.” He grinned scorn- 
fully. “Anyway, after today the ranger ner no 
other man ain’t goin’ to want you By God, 
I’ve made my mind up to that.” 

Hepsey was terrorized. She shrank from what 
she saw in his blood-red and swollen face. 

“You let me go or I'll scream!” 

Bill lifted her off her feet. 

“Scream an’ be damned. A hell of a lot yer 
screechin’ll do you.” 

Beyond herself with fear, Hepsey did scream. 
Her voice lifting in despair she cried as loudly as 
she could utter. 

Bill clapped a hand over her mouth. 

“You damn huzzy, now I bet you'll close yer 
trap!” 

In the awful moments that followed Hepsey’s 
thoughts worked with lightning rapidity. In her 
mind she prayed to Daddy Lee, to Mammy, to God 
to save her. Her strength was leaving her. Bill 
had lifted her off the floor and was crossing the 
room, 


“Oh, God! Dear, dear God!” 
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The door was suddenly wrenched open, as if 
the hand on the knob would rip it from its hinges. 
Some one was crossing the room, A hand caught 
Bill by the back of the neck and Hepsey slid to 
the floor, Bill whirled to face—the ranger. 

Without a word, Paul drew back a clenched fist 
and struck Bill a heavy blow under the chin. Bill 
dodged, saving himself from the weight of this 
blow, but Paul struck again; this time more vio- 
lently. Bill fell to the floor and rolled over. Paul 
stood over him with clenched fists. 

“Get up, you coward!” 

Bill lifted an arm as if to dodge another blow. 
Paul took a step backward and observed him 
scornfully. 

“Get up, I say.” 

Bill got slowly to his feet. Half sullen, half 
frightened, he glowered at Paul. 

“Looka here——” His voice trembled. “I 
ain’t goin’ to fight in this here house.” 

“No, nor you’re not going to fight in any other 
house.” Paul pointed at the open door. “Now 
you go!” 

Pulling himself together Bill shambled across 
the room. Once in the door where he knew escape 
was possible, he turned and shook a grimy fist. 

“You damn dirty forest ranger, I'll git even with 
you fer this!” 

Paul sprang toward him again, but Bill darted 
out a the cabin and made a swift retreat down the 
trail. 
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His face still livid with rage, Paul turned to 
Hepsey. 

“Lord, little sister, what an act of Providence 
that I should he passing your place at just this 
moment on my way up from Twenty-one Ten!” 


i 
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CHAPTER VI 


Pere TOFFELMIRE sat upon a grocery box in the 
back room of his cabin. Covering one end of a 
lamp chimney with his hand, he blew his breath 
into the other end. On the floor at his side lay a 
much crumpled newspaper. Picking it up he 
crowded a part of it into the chimney and whirled 
it about several times. This done he polished the 
outside in a like manner, The other two chimneys 
standing upon the table had already undergone 
the bachelor’s bath. Their shiny surfaces catching 
the reflections of objects between them and_ the 
firelight, transformed them into grotesque shapes. 
The glow from the open grate cast a phantom-like 
shadow of Pete’s bulky form upon the wall. He 
was plunged in deep thought. 

He hoped he could take in some money to-night. 
This winter weather was bad for business. He 
recalled the trifling sum he received in comparison 
to what he desired. He became annoyed. If he 
could only git rid of this claim you bet he’d go 
where there was some live ones. Kickin’ all the 
time ‘cause he’d got some o’ their money. It was 
their own doggone fault. He played a square 
game with them, didn’t he? He polished the lamp 
chimney hard enough to crush it. Did anybody 
ever hear tell of Pete Toffelmire playin’ anything 
but a square game o” poker? Lord O’Mighty, they 
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didn’t seem to think that jist to give ’em a good 
time he was runnin’ chances of the law! But that 
was the way of the world. A fellow wasn’t ’preci- 
ated no way he went. 

Pete resumed his work in silence for a time, 
then started again on his musings. 

He had to start something tonight. Guess it 
wouldn’t be hard, though. They'd been hell a’pop- 
pin’ ’round the Saunders’ ranch here lately fer 
some reason or other. Had somethin’ to do ’ith 
the ranger. Seems like Bill an’ him had a serap 
er somethin’. Anyway Hepsey came home that 
same day an’ was goin’ tu pack an’ go to Quiniault 
to live with Mag Cagley. Ole Mis’ Saunders was 
up on ’er ear in a minute an’ says to Hepsey, she 
says: “Not on yer life, yer goin’ to stay right here.” 
An’ then she up an’ tongue-lashed Hepsey somethin’ 
awful, 

Pete didn’t know the particulars but anyway 
Hepsey didn’t leave. He’d bet she was actin’ *bout 
as pleasant as a hyena in a bull pen. He didn’t 
git the drift o’ their game. Good Lord, if the 
girl wanted to go, why’n’t they let er? She’d go 
sooner er later, anyway. An’ if she wanted the 
ranger, an’ she didn’t want Bill, why’n’t they quit 
their beefin’? They couldn’t stop ’er in whatever 
she wanted to do. Yu couldn’t break that girl’s 
spirit with a ton o’ dynamite. 

*Course he didn’t blame Bill *bout not wantin’ 
Hepsey to git the ranger, but what he didn’t like 
was this thing o’ Bill goin’ ’round tellin’ that Hep- 
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sey wasn’t decent. Pete didn’t b’lieve they was 
a thing in the world crooked "bout that girl. He'd 
bank on ’er any day. Pete sighed deeply. But 
so far as he was concerned, he didn’t give a whoop 
in hell fer none of em. ’F he only had ’is claim 
he’d git tu hell out o’ the damn country an’ chuck 
the whole works. Here he paused and looked hard 
at the cracks in the floor. But he didn’t have the 
claim, an’ that ranger was one o’ the geezers that 
was to blame fer it. Consequently he had a grudge 
ag’in’’im, Yet, so did Bill. 

But Bill was like the rest o’ the mealy-mouthed 
sapheads ’round there—didn’t have guts enough to 
up an’ do somethin’. Pete jerked himself im- 
patiently. 

This thing had gone on long enough. Somethin’ 
had tu be started an’ started that night er yu bet 
he’d go to hell tryin’. Best way tu git a man goin’, 
specially Bill Saunders, was tu git ’im drunk. Bill 
got paid fer his roadwork the other day. He had 
over sixty dollars in ’is jeans. Pete needed that 
sixty dollars. He chuckled. 

“He’ll cough up all righty; 1 got the dope that'll 
make ’im.” With a smile of satisfaction he rose. 
“Guess I better git the lamps lit. Ill have my 
lamps all trimmed an’ shinin’ time they git here.” 
He went to get some matches. 

He placed the lamps where the light would fall 
to the best advantage upon the tables. He beamed 
upon the room with a gleam of satisfaction. Go- 
ing to the stove he poked the fire and emptied his 
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mouth of tobacco juice. For a moment he watched 
the brown liquid sputter in the blaze. Looking up 
at the clock he observed that the hands were at ten 
minutes of ten. This irritated him. 

“Wonder what the hell’s the matter! They ought 
tu be here purty soon.” He looked uneasily 
toward the door, “Ed Graves said him an’ a 
bunch was comin’ up from Humptulips.” 

Presently footsteps sounded without. After 
much shuffling of feet the door opened. Six big 
burly men pushed in, Pete’s face glowed with 
smiles of greeting. 

“C’m on in, boys, c’m in. A little wet outside—” 

“A little wet!” One of the men made a wry 
face. “Good God, that shore road is a bad ’un. 
Up at the seven-mile tree Herb, here, went up to 
his waist in the mud.” 

They all drew up to the stove and sat down be- 
fore the fire. 

“Gosh O Friday, but it’s cold!” One of the 
men huddled closely and shivered. 

Pete opened the stove door and punched furi- 
ously at the blazing chunks within. He opened the 
drafts so that more heat would come forth. 

“Any news, boys?” 

Ed Graves, a six footer in his stocking feet, re- 
plied for the others. He shook his head, 

“Not a thing. Humptulips’s jist the same as 
ever; deader’n a pethy spruce.” 

“Can’t yu start nothin’?” insinuated Pete. 

Before any one had time to reply the door 
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opened again and Bill Saunders and another man 
entered. They were removing their wet coats when 
it opened a third time. Paw Gates came quietly 
in, peering about the room as if he were stealing 
in upon them. He was welcomed by a chorus of 
lusty greetings. Bowing serenely the old man 
approached the group about the stove. 

There were times when Paw Gates posed as the 
meek and weary old man, just the opposite from 
the audacious person that he so often was. This 
night he was meek and weary. 

“Thought I’d jist c’m over an’ have a good 
time ith the boys.” He dropped his hat upon the 
floor and placed his cane in one corner. Pete 
beckoned him to his best and only rocking chair. 
The old man sat down and settled back comfort- 
ably. Reaching into his pocket he drew out a 
clay pipe. He searched vainly for his tobaceo and 
discovered that he had forgotten it. Pete handed 
him his tobacco pouch. 

Soon the group of men were talking and laugh- 
ing in loud voices. Pete rose and slipped into the 
kitchen where he loaded a tray with glasses and a 
bottle of Old Taylor. Returning, he served each 
with a drink “on the house.” The strong whiskey 
both warmed and cheered them. 

Ed Graves asked for another round of drinks; 
this to be his treat. When Pete returned from the 
kitchen he was interested to learn that the subject 
had turned to forest rangers. He smiled to him- 
self. It was a good lead. This was a night when 
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he intended that one forest ranger should be dis- 
cussed extensively. As he poured a portion of the 
amber liquor into each glass, he learned that Paw 
Gates had had some trouble with the ranger. He 
was asked what was the nature of his trouble. 

“Aw, same ole thing—claim.” Paw Gates made 
a wry face. “Then the other day I was joshin’ 
him *bout Hepsey Lee. Didn’t mean no harm, but 
if the young upstart didn’t up an’ knock me down 
‘fore I knowed where I was standin’. Helped me 
right up ag’in, picked up my hat an’ handed it to 
me an’ said somethin’ ‘bout fergettin’ I was an 
ole man,” 

“Well, what'd yu say to ’im that made ’im so 
sore?” asked Graves. 

“Nothin’ much only ‘bout that I guessed him 
an’ Hepsey was purty set on each other. I meant 
that, but I guess he didn’t understand me.” 

Pete saw the flash of fire in Bill’s eyes, saw the 
veins of his neck swell and grow rigid. 

“Guess I’ll git *is road money tu-night all right,” 
he told himself. “Bill’s gone hog-wild.” 

Bill ordered a round of drinks. As he came to 
each man Pete watched him craftily; Ed Graves’ 
eager eyes as he caught the glass with swift, im- 
patient fingers, Buck Wyman’s good-natured accep- 
tance, Herb Allen’s pretended indifference and 
so on to Bill, who, without pretense, grasped 
viciously at the offered glass and tipped it to his 
lips, emptying it with one swallow. Paw Gates 
drank tardily, allowing the liquor to pour slowly 
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down his withered throat. ‘Their glasses were 
scarcely emptied when Bill asked for more. 

“Don’t be stingy this time, Pete. Give us a 
glassful!” 

Pete accepted the command with good grace. 

Rising presently Bill moved over to the card 
table and invited the others to have a game. They 
rose and joined him. Bill became talkative. 
Thrusting his hands deep into his pockets he drew 
out the contents and tossed it upon the table. 

“Seventy-five dollars!” His eyes were wide 
with braggadocio. “The feller that licks me, gits 
that—but he’s got to go some!” 

Ed Graves brought forth an equal amount and 
placed it beside Bill’s pile. He indicated the 
money with a sweeping flourish, 

“T’ll match yu!” 

Buck Wyman was ordered to hold the stakes. 
Bill asked for more drinks. 

“Gotta wet our whistles a little more ‘fore we 
start.” 

By this time Paw Gates was becoming quite in- 
toxicated. Refusing to join in the game, he sat 
back in his chair and rocked happily. Presently 
he began to sing snatches of old songs. His voice 
rose in shrill falsetto. 

“Humpty tum tum, humpty tum tum tum, ta ta 
da la da da la da * Pausing, he scratched his 
head in deepest concentration. ‘Wish’t | c’d think 
o’ that there song. It goes: ‘As I was gwine down 
the road I met Mr.—I met Mr. *” Here the 
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old man jerked impatiently. “I cain’t fer the 
life o’ me : 

One of the men from the table looked over 
at him. 

“Yu’re tryin’ tu think o’ “Turkey in the Straw’,” 

Paw Gates nodded emphatically, 

“Sure nuf! Yes, that’s it.’ He resumed his 
singing: “Ah met Mr. Rabbit Ah met Mr, 
Rabbit No-o-o, that ain’t what he met. What 
the—what the devil did ’e meet!” 

Bill was slightly bored by the singing and turned 
from his playing. 

“What the hell’s the difference what ’e met?” 

Some one chuckled. 

“Unless it was a forest ranger.” 

“Yeah, you bet.” Bill paused. ‘’F I met one 
right now, I’d string ’im up in a tree. Tell you 
*bout me.” 

“Aw, shut up an’ tend tu yer game.” Ed Graves 
looked greedily toward the stakes. ‘Don’t do so 
much rag chewin’ ‘bout some one cuttin’ yu out’n 
yer girl!” 

Bill’s eyes lifted sullenly. 

“Who's rag chewin’?” 

“You seem to be doin’ a heap of it tu-night.” 

Kept busy running back and forth between the 
cupboard in the kitchen, now an improvised bar, 
and the room serving drinks, Pete paused for an 
instant to cast a furtive glance at Bill and Ed. 

“Ain’t had much of a chanct to start nothin’ 
yet, but don’t know’s I’m goin’ tu need tu. Seems 
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like the ranger’s kept purty much in the lime- 

light tu-night ithout my puttin’ ’im there. I got 

r§ secret little hunch that somethin’s comin’ out’n 
is.” 

Bill shot an arm out at Ed, but one of the ob- 
servers was quick enough to catch him and hold 
him back. Bill’s eyes blazed. 

“You take that back!” 

Ed grinned tauntingly. 

“Aw, go on an’ set purty. What's eatin’ yu?” 

Freeing himself Bill tore off his coat and rolled 
up his sleeves. He swung out an arm and punc- 
tured the air vehemently. 

“I ¢’n lick any man in this house!” 

“Aw, hell, yu can’t even play a good game 0 
cards.” 

“Who said so?” Bill was determined to fight. 

“J did.” Ed laughed good-naturedly. “C’m on 
le’s have *nother drink.” 

Bill jerked out another five-dollar gold piece 
and tossed it at Pete. 

“Sure thing, let’s have five more.” He reeled 
and sank heavily into his chair. He regarded Ed 
with heavy eyes. ‘“Where’d we leave off?” He 
picked up his cards and tried to sort them. He 
nodded significantly. “I ’member now. You was 
bettin’ on a pair an’ I had three of a kind.” 

Pete, too, was drinking that night. But he was 
one of those whose senses were not deadened by 
liquor; it stimulated them until they became ab- 
normal. Strange emotions which ordinarily seemed 
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dormant rose out of his sub-conscious mind like 
ghosts of a forgotten past. Having an errand to 
perform outside, he lit his lantern and departed. 
He was gone for some time. 

“Wish they'd loosen up,” he grumbled as he 
opened the back door. “But maybe that last shot’ll 
bring Ed around. A little dope c’n work wonders. 
An’ I need that money.” 

When he returned Bill and Ed were fighting. 
Ed was too intoxicated to resist Bill for long. 
Astride of his chest, Bill was beating him in the 
face. Blood spurted from Ed’s nostrils and a gash 
from his upper lip, Pete made no effort to stop 
them. He was not alarmed; he had seen men fight 
before. At length Bill rose and staggered to the 
table. Ed rolled over on his side and was soon 
sound asleep. 

Bill and Pete were the only ones now awake. 
The others were all sprawled in chairs or lay upon 
the floor. Paw Gates mumbled for a time and then 
he, too, went off into the heavy slumber of intox- 
ication. 

Until he came to the table for the empty glasses, 
Pete had not noticed a pool of blood upon the 
floor. At first he was doubtful about it. He bent 
down and touched it. He inspected his fingers, 
They were stained with crimson. It was blood. 
Human blood! 

An extraordinary sensation swept Pete. His self- 
possession leaving him, he was as unfortified as a 
beast of the wild when it scents blood. This was 
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not his first experience of being overpowered by 
an insatiable craving at the sight of human blood. 
There had been other times. A number of those 
times it had proved disastrous; he dare not think 
of them, — 

The sight of human blood, warm and red and 
alive, made him yearn to see some one suffer; he 
wanted to kill, And he had—once, twice, three 
times. Afterward he had been obliged to flee from 
the law—but at the time his appetite had been 
satisfied. He had dipped his fingers into live, 
warm, human blood. He had had his moment! 

This time, however, he felt more discreet. Let 
some one else—— Trying to collect his fevered 
senses, he cast about for one who might satisfy this 
hunger for him. The ranger! Bill hated the 
ranger enough to——_ Bill would do it, too. His 
gaze resting upon the crimson pool lying there 
upon the floor, Pete had a mental vision of blood, 
warm and red, the ranger’s blood gushing from a 
wound, Instantly he became exultant, This time 
he would satisfy his desire, but some one else 
would do it for him. Bill must—draw the ranger’s 
blood! 

He moved to Bill’s side. He touched him on the 
shoulder. There was something so uncanny about 
that touch that Bill turned quickly, as if frightened 
by an apparition. Even though his senses were 
dulled by intoxication he withdrew from what he 
saw in Pete’s eyes. Pete’s fingers tightened as they 
grasped his flesh, 
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“Bill—Bill—yu hate the ranger?” An angry 
tremor passed over Bill. He nodded. ‘Yu hate 
’im “cause “e held yer girl in ’is arms, an’—an’ 
when yu wanted tu hold *er—she spit in yer face. 
She give ’er lips tu him, but she wouldn’t give ‘em 
tu you.” Pete leaned over and thrust his face 
close up to Bill’s. “She give ’er lips tu the ranger, 
Bill.” Bill’s hands clenched the table; fire burned 
in his eyes. Pete’s heart leapt, his pulses pounded 
wildly at his temples. ‘Maybe the ranger’s goin’ 
tu marry ‘er, Bill. Maybe you’ve lost out. You 
have lost out unless * Pete leaned closer, 
his hot breath fanned Bill’s cheek. 

Like a rift in a cloud, for an instant Bill had a 
clear perception of the meaning of his plea. Pete 
wanted him to kill. He wanted him to kill the 
ranger. He leaned back and observed the bare 
boards of the table and the lamp sitting upon one 
corner of it. Pete wanted him to kill the ranger. 
Grinning, he nodded at the lamp. Good idea. 
Yes. Why hadn’t he thought of that before? 

Shifting from jealous rage, his thoughts rose in 
revolt as they sped through this clear channel. 
Pete was whispering in his ear: it would be easy 
enough. The ranger dead in his shack. Suicide 
the decree. Another ranger out of the way. Ever’- 
body glad. 

By God, yes, that was a good idea! Bill’s mind 
clouded again. 

Another rift in the cloud. Bill tried to collect 
his frenzied thoughts. Where was he? Where 
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were they? Pete was with him. They were out 
upon the highway. But why? Oh, yes, they were 
on their way to kill the ranger. 

But somethin’ had happened. What was it? 
That damn bottle Pete kept shovin’ under his nose 
kept his mind in a muddle. 

Somethin’ had happened before they left the 
shack. Seemed like Pete had been keepin’ at ’im 
like a crazy man—goin’ on somethin’ “bout blood, 
human blood an’ this bein’ his moment. He kinda 
remembered now “bout pickin’ up a bottle, as if 
to give a previous demonstration of the killing, 
an’ throwin’ it full force across the room. 

Darkness again. Then Pete tellin’ him he had 
killed Paw Gates. Ever’body asleep on the floor 
but Pete an’ him. Pete showin’ him where the 
bottle had busted ole Paw’s skull. Confusion 
again. No, no, he hadn’t done nothin’ like that! 
Pete was only foolin’. He hadn't killed old Paw 
Gates. 

The rift open again. Pete sayin’: 

“T’ve got it. We'll take ole Paw over to the 
ranger’s shack. Not “long ago they had a row. 
They might o’ quarreled ag’in. Ole Paw might 
o’ gone over there tu-night an’ the ranger killed ’im. 
You kill the ranger. Dead men tell no tales. 
We're cleared. See?” 

“Another good idea—yes.” 

Pete’s damned ole bottle ag’in. Blackness . . 

Pete talkin’ ‘bout money. Hush money. What 
was left o’ that seventy-five dollars? They had 
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sat down to rest. He was handing his money over 
to Pete. What was that he was sayin’?” 

“Here take this, you. Drunk, you’re a devil; 
sober, you’re a quitter.” 

Pete was right. It was the only way to clear 
themselves of—murder. Murder! Oh, good God, 
no—not that! 

“Give me ‘nother drink, Pete!” 

Grotesque memories flooding his stupefied brain. 

Pete on his knees before him, clutching at him, 
his tongue lolling in his mouth, his lips working 
in fiendish desire. 

“My moment, Bill! God! Blood. Human 
blood—warm and red—and alive!” 


CHAPTER VII 


Suorr_y after twelve o’clock that same night 
Hepsey, heavy-hearted, crept clandestinely from 
the Saunders home. Closing the door carefully 
behind her, she sat down upon the porch to put on 
her shoes. Jack, asleep upon the porch, was awak- 
ened by her footfall. As she stepped to the ground 
he rose and followed with direct understanding. 
Groping her way slowly through the darkness, she 
stole along the narrow trail until she was out upon 
the main road, 

She carried a small bundle of clothing in her 
hands. Regardless of what the future might hold, 
nothing could be worse than the past few weeks at 
the Saunders ranch. She had resolved absolutely 
that she would never “set foot” in their door again. 

When she had told Mrs. Saunders of Bill’s bru- 
tality to her at the claim that day, Mrs, Saunders 
declared the accusations were false. Bill would 
do nothing that was ungentlemanly, He loved her, 
he wanted to marry her. That is he did until 

Hepsey declared that she did not love Bill, 
would never love him. Mrs. Saunders lost her 
temper and said if she was not to be a future mem- 
ber of the family, then she would pay them some- 
thing for keeping her in their home all these weeks. 
What did she think, that they were millionaires 
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and could feed somebody for nothing? Either 
she would stay and work to pay for her board or 
else give them everything she had of any value 
from the claim, 

Notwithstanding the grave concern over her own 
welfare, there was a premonitory thought which 
merged into her own troublesome thoughts that 
somewhere that night something else was wrong. 
But what and where she could not tell, Perhaps 
after she turned into her own trail 

That midnight walk was not only unpleasant; it 
was horrifying! The forest, always so calm and 
peaceful, seemed filled with ghostly things, the in- 
tense darkness was charged with uncanny vibra- 
tions. Imaginary arms seemed to reach out to 
grasp her dress, her hair; strange, phantom-like 
forms seemed to float before her. Eyes and ears 
alert she jumped nervously at every sound. Sud- 
denly Jack began to sniff suspiciously, a low growl 
rumbled in his throat. For once Hepsey was 
afraid. 

Voices! Suddenly her heart stood still, she 
trembled violently. In a whisper she bade Jack 
be quiet. He followed her silently as she crept 
softly along the puncheon road. She knew she 
was not far beyond Pete Toffelmire’s trail. 

The voices became more clear; she could hear 
what was being said. 

“Yes, by God, we'll kill ’im in cold blood. The 
ranger’s a dead one tu-night as sure as shootin’.” 

The second voice was low and harsh. 
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“What the hell’s the matter ith yu! Didn’t I 
tell yu back there tu close yer trap?” 

Hepsey recognized the voices at once. They 
were those of Pete Toffelmire and Bill Saunders. 
The discussion continued: 

“Aw, they ain’t no one out tu-night.”’ 

“No difference whether they is or not; the night 
always has ears.” Came low shufllings as if they 
were rising. Pete’s voice went on in a dull mono- 
tone. “C’m on le’s be goin’ er we won't git there 
tu-night.” 

Bill, in a singsong voice, 

“Dead men tell no talese——- Dead men tell 
no——" 

Pete, furiously, 

“God dammit, there yu go ag’in. Remember: 
not ‘nother word out’n yu—d’yu hear!” 

So great was her surprise, for a moment Hepsey 
could scarce regain her faculties. What had Bill 
said? ‘Yes, we'll kill *im in cold blood. The 
ranger’s a dead one tu-night as sure as The 
i meant Paul. They were planning to kill 

im! 

Bill was drunk, She knew what a brute he was 
when under the influence of liquor. The memory 
of her recent experience with him was too vivid 
to forget. 

A feeling of frenzy swept her. Paul! He was 
in danger. She must go to him and warn him, 
Paul! In that swift moment of terror there came 
to her like a flash of lightning in a murky sky, 
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that this tremendous feeling for him was not just 
friendship. It was love! She loved Paul. She 
had loved him since the first time she had seen 
him. She would always love him. This was what 
Mammy Lee had tried to teach her. Paul was her 
mate! She paused. 

But, no, he was not her mate. He belonged to 
the girl from the city. She who had wealth, educa- 
tion, culture, happiness, everything in life to give 
him. She hesitated. Did she love Paul enough 
to save him for this girl? 

Pete and Bill were standing there in the dark- 
ness arguing. She could not see them against the 
blackness of the forest background, but she knew 
that they were very near. From the broken sen- 
tences that came to her ears she knew that they 
were unrelenting. They truly did intend to kill 
Paul that night. In another moment they would 
be going on, She must make her decision that 
instant. 

Did she love Paul enough to save him for this 
other girl? Oh, a thousand times, yes. She loved 
him enough for even that! 

She slipped softly along the road until she 
passed the spot where Pete and Bill stood. Then, 
as soon as she was certain she was out of hearing, 
she started to run. Hurrying as fast as possible, 
she made her way through mud and slush, some- 
times falling to her knees, sometimes thrusting her 
arms into the mire to prevent pitching headlong. 
She could gain but little time through this un- 
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puncheoned strip of timber, She had three miles 
to make along the highway and then it was almost 
a mile to the clearing. Occasionally she caught 
the sound of Pete and Bill’s voices behind her. A 
sharp pain in her side forced her to leave off 
running. The soft rain which fell wet her shoul- 
ders and her hair hung in a damp, tangled mass 
down her back. 

A lone dead tree rising above the others, dimly 
silhouetted against the scarcely lighter sky, marked 
the spot where the Spencer trail turned off the 
highway. On the trail her haste was again de- 
layed by fallen logs and treacherous roots. At 
last she came within view of a faint light which 
indicated the clearing. In a few moments she 
would reach Paul. But as she turned the last bend 
in the trail she heard voices behind her. Regard- 
less of her haste, Pete and Bill had gained upon 
her. About half way to the clearing a division in 
the trail made one way shorter than the other. She 
had made the error of taking the long way. Her 
spirits sank. She was too late to get to Paul be- 
fore they came. 

They were so near now that she had to dart into 
the brush to prevent being detected. Walking 
heavily they passed her. Hepsey sank to her knees 
as her strength suddenly failed her, but in another 
instant she was up again and in pursuit of them. 
A hot wave of anger at them had given her the 
fortitude to go on. Following as closely as she 
dared, she crept around the south side of the clear- 
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ing and stole to the back of the cabin to await her 
moment to make her presence known. She be- 
lieved that she would yet have an opportunity to 
come to Paul’s aid and perhaps if she let them 
know she was there too soon it would ‘only make 
matters worse. 

She shuddered with horror at the sound of the 
two men’s ignominious raving which had not ceased 
since the moment they had knocked upon the door 
of the ranger’s quarters. Paul had risen and 
lighted a lamp. The door opened. Hepsey heard 
his voice rise in protest against the insults hurled 
at him. 

“Here, boys, you keep up this volley of unin- 
telligible raving, but you don’t give me any under- 
standing of what it is all about.” 

“If you'll tell us what it’s all *bout, we'll tell 
you.” Bill’s voice lowered but it still held a sul- 
len note. 

The tone of Pete’s voice was as horrible as the 
words he spoke. 

“What's this when we find a man in yer yard 
with his head busted wide open—murdered!” 

“Murdered!” Paul could not conceal his sur- 
prise. “What are you saying?” 

“Jist that—murdered. An’ don’t stan’ there an’ 
act like yu didn’t know nothin’ *bout it.” 

“No, ’s’f you didn’t,” echoed Bill. 

Paul paused for an instant. 

“Just wait a moment, please. Don’t accuse me 
of murder until you make some explanation.” 
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His voice was commanding. “You say you have 
found a dead man in my yard. When did you find 
him and how do you two happen to be here at this 
time of the night? Answer those two ques- 
tions.” 

Hepsey stole from behind the house and moved 
near enough to see Pete shaking an angry fist at 
Paul, 

“No shenanagans—see! Bring out yer lantern 
an’ we'll show yu what we want tu know an’ we 
know damn well that yu do know, too.” 

When Paul brought out a lantern Pete jerked 
it away from him and held it so that the light fell 
upon the dead body, lying face down, less than ten 
feet from the door. 

At the sight of the dead man, horror seized Hep- 
sey. How came he there, and how did Pete and 
Bill know? Had some one learned of it and taken 
the news to them and was this the reason they were 
going to kill Paul? The muscles of her throat 
tightened, her body grew rigid, her thoughts wan- 
dered back to another death for which another 
ranger was responsible. Doubt overwhelmed her. 
“A life for a life!” ran swiftly through her be- 
wildered brain, 

Paul was bending over the dead body. He said 
nothing. Did that mean guilt? Presently he raised 
his eyes to the two men. Joy sang in Hepsey’s 
heart. There was no guilt in that resolute, up- 
turned face. 

“I know nothing of this, boys,” he said. 
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“The hell yu don’t,” broke in Pete, “Yu killed 
‘im yerself.” 

Paul whirled upon him. 

“What was that you said?” 

“I said yu killed Paw Gates yerself, an’ yer 
goin’ tu die for it right there in yer tracks.” 

Hepsey saw Bill reach for his gun. At this 
movement Paul’s face registered amazement rather 
than fear, He understood their purpose. His gun 
was in the house. They had the drop on him. Yet 
he seemed quite composed and unafraid, He lifted 
a detaining hand. 

“Listen, boys, you are making a grave mistake. 
I know nothing of this. If there has been a murder, 
as you insist, why not wait until the matter is 
cleared? It seems you would be acting unwisely 
to shoot a man without being certain of his guilt,” 

“Guilt, hell!” Pete advanced a step toward him. 
“Yu can’t hand us any o’ that stuff, Yu killed ole 
Paw Gates an’ yu know yu did. An’ don’t stan’ 
there an’ try tu deny it.” Pete paused and ob- 
served him contemptuously, ‘Anyway Bill an’ me 
is jist actin’ fer the rest o’ the people up here in 
this neck o’ the woods; them that ain’t never had 
the guts to start nothin’ with you forest rangers. 
Bill an’ me’s made up our minds that we're goin’ 
tu start somethin’ fer ‘em. 

“We're goin’ tu show the United States Govern- 
ment that as fast as they c’n ship in their white- 
livered forest rangers, jist that fast c’n we shoot 
‘em down like they was rabbits.” As if his rage 
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had at last reached a climax, Pete stopped abruptly 
and commanded Bill to shoot. 

The moment had come for Hepsey to act. Be- 
fore Bill had time to level his gun and fire, she 
sprang out of the darkness and flung herself be- 
tween them and Paul. Standing directly in front 
of Paul and with her head thrown back defiantly, 
she faced Bill. 

“If you’re going to shoot, Bill Saunders, you'll 
shoot him through me!” 

With tremendous surprise and confusion, Bill’s 
stiffened muscles relaxed. His gun dropped and 
exploded upon the ground. 

Then followed a moment of intense silence until 
Pete, at length, found voice to utter: 

“Well, I'll be damned!” 


CHAPTER VIII 


Wirnout a word, as if acknowledging that they 
had been beaten at their own game, Pete and Bill 
made their departure. They had scarcely passed 
from the clearing into the deep woods when the 
sky to the north was pierced by a thin streak of 
lightning. Following upon this a terrific peal of 
thunder rumbled in the blackened sky. A moment 
later the lightning again flashed, and again the 
thunder rolled above the Olympic Forest, this time 
deafening, threatening as it echoed and re-echoed 
through the vast avenues of the wilderness. 

Still bewildered from his interview with Pete and 
Bill and his surprise at Hepsey’s sudden entrance 
upon the scene, Paul stood speechless for a moment. 
Presently turning from the shadows of the two men 
lost in the darkness, he looked at Hepsey. The 
lantern light threw a soft glow on her blanched 
face. When Paul’s eyes looked into hers the 
shadow of a smile played upon her lips, but it was 
a smile of deep relief, They stood regarding each 
other for an instant before either spoke. Their 
glances locked and, in what each saw in the other’s 
eyes, they read more than the lips could have told. 

A sudden tumultuous emotion like delicious 
pain swept Paul, his pulses leaped, every nerve and 
fiber of his body sang  dovously. He moved to 
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Hepsey’s side. She caught the fire of his emotion 
and tremblingly inclined toward him. In another 
instant they were in each other’s arms. 

Another flash of lightning, illumining the clear- 
ing, shone upon them as they clung to each other. 
Something in the vehemence of the elements seemed 
registered in their faces; Paul’s tense, yet his eyes 
beaming with an infinite tenderness, Hepsey’s glow- 
ing as she lifted her lips to his in sweet surrender. 

Unconscious of the tempest, except that it seemed 
to intensify the tempest in their breasts, they still 
stood, defying the thunder and the lightning, defy- 
ing the controversy which had kept them apart all 
these months, defying everything in life except this 
yielding to their love for each other. 

The electric storm moved swiftly west until it 
was just above them, a high wind swayed the trees, 
huge drops of rain began to fall. 

Paul released Hepsey. 

“We must get in under shelter, sweetheart.” He 
put an arm about her shoulder and led her into 
the cabin. He fumbled about for the match box, 
his thoughts so detached that he had forgotten 
where it was. He lighted the lamp and _ then 
turned to look upon her standing in the center of 
the room, a triumphant glow emitting from her; a 
glow so stupendous that Paul failed to see the wet 
clothes, the disheveled hair hanging in a tangled 
mass about her face. Once more he was drawn to 
her side. 

“When did you first know?” He asked as he 
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again took her into his arms. Hepsey’s head sank 
upon his breast. 

“Tonight, when I heard Pete and Bill planning 
to kill you.” 

A tremor of deepest concern swept Paul. 

“And you came to save me.” 

“I came to warn you, but they got here first.” 

“You did that because you loved me.” 

She hesitated. 

“Tes, I did it because I loved you—but I 
would have warned you anyway.” She lifted her 
eyes to his. “When did you know that you loved 
me?” 

“I knew it from the first time I saw you up 
there at the hotel at Quiniault. But I did not real- 
ize it until the trip I took up on Mount Baldy.” 

Her arms went up about his neck. 

“Oh, Paul!” 

The storm without continued. From time to 
time flashes of lightning rippled across the sky, the 
thunder burst out upon the air like celestial cannon 
waging war upon the elements. The rain was now 
coming down in torrents, the dull thud of trees 
could be heard falling out in the forest, the sound 
of cracking limbs, the roar of the wind lifting in 
a high, shrill ery. 

Paul and Hepsey went to the window and looked 
out. They were each strangely moved by the 
intensity of the storm. 

“There’s something fascinating about it, isn’t 
there?” she said. 
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Paul’s thoughts had now diverted from their 
love to the realities which faced them. His first 
thought was of the dead man lying in the yard. 
He picked up a piece of tarpaulin and started 
for the door. Hepsey guessed what he was going 
to do. 

“Couldn’t we bring him in out of the storm?” 

Paul shook his head. 

“The body must remain there until the coroner 


She paled. 

“The coroner!” 

Paul paused with his hand upon the door knob. 

“Yes. I shall have to go immediately to Monte- 
sano to notify him.” 

“But you couldn’t go in this storm.” 

“No, we will wait here until it passes.” He 
opened the door and looked out into the night. 
“It’s surely a bad one,” he added as he went out- 
side. A moment later he returned and for the 
first time noticed Hepsey’s plight. She was now 
trembling with the cold. 

“Heavens, girl, you are wet to the skin. We'll 
have to get a fire going and dry you out.” 

He hurriedly built a fire and as the heat from 
the stove came in contact with her clothes, the steam 
began to rise from them, Paul went to his suitcase 
and brought out a suit of pajamas and got a wool- 
len bathrobe from a nail at the foot of the bed. 
He handed them to Hepsey. 

“Here, get into these. It will be lucky for us if 
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you hayen’t already caught your death of cold.” 

He soon had a pot of coffee made and bade her 
drink it while she sat before the fire in his pajamas 
and his bathrobe wrapped about her. 

They were each still too excited to talk except 
in short, jerky sentences, half of which were never 
finished. But Paul finally heard how she happened 
to learn about Pete and Bill. 

“Of course this isn’t the end of it,” he said when 
she had finished her narrative. He rose to re- 
plenish the fire. “There will be trouble come from 
finding the old man’s body on my premises.” He 
paused. “I’m sure I don’t understand how that 
body came there and when it was put there, and 
why,” Paul sat down again and looked thought- 
fully down at the floor for a moment. “Well, a 
lot of these people up here have been trying to 
get me into trouble for a long time. 1 guess they 
have at last succeeded.” 

Hepsey looked at him inquisitively. 

“What do you mean?” 

“About the old man. I'll have a hard time clear- 
ing myself. It will be a matter of my word against 
theirs and I don’t know how far that will go in 
court,” 

She observed him with wide eyes. 

“Why, would it go to court?” 

He nodded, 

“Surely, there will have to be a hearing of some 
sort. There always is in a case like this, unless 
something should rise within the next few days to 
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clear me; and that is scarcely possible.” He 
paused and took one of Hepsey’s hands in his. 
She made a pathetic little figure while she sat 
there, her eyes now filled with trouble. “But we 
aren’t going to worry about it tonight, dear.” He 
patted her hand tenderly. ‘Tomorrow is time 
enough.” He rose and crossed the room to the 
window. “And it may not be so bad ” He 
was interrupted by another flash of lightning 
and another terrific peal of thunder. This came 
from directly overhead and the report was so loud 
that it hurt their ear drums. Paul moved away 
from the window. 

“That doesn’t sound as if it intended to stop 
very soon,” he said. 

“I never heard of such a storm in all the years 
I’ve lived here,” said Hepsey. She rose and looked 
toward the window. A sudden tremendous thought 
came to her. “It sounds almost as if old Uncle 
Elijah Turner’s prophecy about the wrath of God 
might be partly right. Only the other day he told 
some one that the most terrible storm was brewing 
that we’ve ever had in the Olympic Forest.” 

Paul smiled. 

“This seems almost as if the old fellow knew 
what he was talking about.” He returned to the 
stove and, taking Hepsey’s hand, drew her down 
beside him. He was a trifle amused at the wild 
expression of her eyes, “Hepsey, I—I didn’t in- 
tend to tell you yet—how much I care for you— 
but your bravery tonight Why, if it hadn’t 
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been for you———”_ He gazed at her endearingly. 

Hepsey flushed and looked away. 

“Oh, that wasn’t anything.” 

“But it was,” he persisted. “Toffelmire and 
Saunders had the drop on me and I don’t believe 
they were bluffing.” He paused for a time. “I 
intended not to tell you how much I cared for 
you until I was in a position where I knew I 
could marry you.” 

Suddenly remembering that he was not for her, 
tears welled up in her eyes. Choking back a sob, 
she lifted a detaining hand. Suddenly the world 
seemed very drear and lonely. 

“Don’t, please don’t say anything more about 
it.” 

He clasped her hands in his. 

“I must, sweetheart; I must tell you now. It 
was about my health.” And he told her of the 
threatened attack of tuberculosis which had taken 
his father’s life. When he had finished, Hepsey 
regarded him strangely. 

“Oh, Paul, how sorry lam! Why didn’t you tell 
me of this before?” Her voice held a new note of 
alarm, She hesitated. “But that isn’t the reason 
you cannot marry me. You are going to marry 
the lady from Seatthke—Miss Wells.” 

Paul looked at her curiously. 

“Miss Wells!” He had completely forgotten 
Margaret. 

“Remember, she said that day at the Deserted 
Inn that you two were engaged to be married?” 
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Paul smiled bitterly. 

“Oh, my dear, and you have believed that all 
this time? Why, if I had dreamed that you thought 
I was going to marry her I should have explained 
it to you when I found Bill Saunders at your claim 
that day.” He looked at her gravely. “‘Why 
didn’t you tell me then?” 

Hepsey blushed and her eyes fell to the floor. 

“T—I couldn’t.” 

Paul was silent a moment. 

“No, I know you couldn’t then—I understand.” 
He told her of Margaret, their friendship and 
foolish engagement and then her inclination to 
withdraw from it. ‘I know now that I should never 
have asked Margaret to marry me. I did not love 
her. But I didn’t know until I met you. I did not 
know what love was—until you taught me.” 

Paul talked of their future, if his health was 
right and matters developed according to their 
wishes so that they could have a future. 

A sudden tremendous blast of wind shook the 
cabin as if threatening to wrench it from its foun- 
dation. 

“Ugh, it’s getting worse.” Hepsey shuddered, 
not with fear but with a feeling of awe at the 
overwhelming influence of the storm without. 

Paul drew her protectingly in his arms and 
pillowed her head upon his shoulder. Hepsey did 
not resist him now. She forgot that there were 
such things as thunder and lighming, howling 
winds, trees falling in the forest, the rain coming 
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down in torrents, a dead man lying under the tar- 
paulin in the yard. The divine comedy and drama 
of life, the war of the elements, the inevitable 
obstacles which rose continuously in the eternal 
march from birth to death gave way to that one 
supreme commander of the soul—love. 

In the little cabin on the old Spencer claim that 
night, Paul and Hepsey did not realize the true 
onslaught of that tempest which was the greatest 
in the history of the State of Washington. Sweep- 
ing the Olympic Peninsula from Gray’s Harbor 
to the south and bearing northward to Port Angeles, 
it flayed that part of the Olympic Forest which was 
in the path of the hurricane, like a reaper in a 
field of grain. 

Staunch old trees which had weathered the tem- 
pests of a century were uprooted and twisted like 
ropes by the fierce winds, They were dashed to 
the ground upon the already fallen bodies of their 
comrades, where they in turn were covered by 
the next crashing down upon them. 

No field of battle ever gave forth a more men- 
acing aspect of the slaughter of human life than 
this slaughter of the Olympic Forest. Great spruce 
and fir and cedar were felled with the ease of the 
smaller hemlock, maple and cottonwood. For a 
distance of almost fifty miles in length and a num- 
ber of miles in width, the forest was a scene of 
awful destruction and devastation. 

In spots where settlers were holding down 
claims, they were buried so deep in the débris of 
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trees piled from twenty-five to fifty feet high that 
it was impossible to even locate where their cabins 
stood. 

Mary Saunders, wandering along the highway 
that night, going she knew not where nor cared, 
sought shelter in the Deserted Inn. Awakening 
soon after Hepsey left, and missing her from 
beside her, Mary suspected the truth. Hepsey had 
left them, Yet lying there in hope of her return, 
Mary felt she could not go on living without Hep- 
sey’s sympathetic support. 

The past months had been months of deepest 
misery. In addition to her physical suffering, she 
suffered her mother’s continuous reproach of the 
disgrace she had brought upon her family. Hep- 
sey had been her only friend. 

After a time, when Hepsey did not return, 
Mary crept out of bed with the intention of fol- 
lowing her. She believed she had gone to her own 
home. Mary had not gone far when the storm 
broke. Already in a nervous, hysterical mood, she 
became frightened, bewildered. She lost her way 
and wandered on and on, believing that she had not 
yet reached the Lee trail. When she discovered 
that she was in the Burn and almost to the Deserted 
Inn, she was surprised that she had gone so much 
farther than she had intended. Fearing now to 
turn back until the storm passed, she went on and 
sought shelter in the old inn. 

The more fierce the storm grew, the more fright- 
ened Mary became. Suddenly, crouched there in 
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a dark corner, a consoling thought came to her 
frenzied mind. Life, under the strain of the bur- 
den she carried, had lost the bit of savor she had 
once appreciated. For weeks she had prayed 
to die. The wind rocked the old building hack 
and forth on its rotting timbers; at any moment 
it might tumble to the ground. 

Now was her chance! 

Sobbing, she flung herself upon the floor and 
waited. From time to time a cry escaped from her 
lips, but in the vehemence of the storm without it 
seemed little more than a whisper. 

“Oh, God, take me away from this Claude! 
Claude—if I cannot have you, I want to die—— 
Take me, God, somewhere that people don’t hate 
a girl like me—— Hepsey, where are you? I 
want to die! I want to die!’ Between the snap- 
ping of dead timber that pierced the air like the 
report of a rifle, and the wind screaming through 
those bare stumps and trees, Mary’s plaintive wail 
held a note more tragic than those louder sounds. 
“This old house can’t last much longer. It must 
come down, It must, it must Good-by, Hep- 
sey, my one friend If pore Ma an’ the rest 
of them had only been as good to me as you was 
Good-by, Claude! Claude——” 


Elijah Turner awakened from light slumber by a 
peal of thunder, sat upright in bed and looked 
toward the dim outline of his one small window. 
The thunder sounded again and the lightning 
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flashed so near it seemed almost as if it struck 
in his yard. Elijah crawled out of bed and with 
trembling fingers lighted his lamp. Slipping on 
his clothes he went to the door and looked out. 
The frequent flashes of lightning enabled him to 
see across the clearing where the wind twisted the 
timber and snapped it from its roots as if the 
great trees were nothing more than saplings. He 
could see at once that his southeast and his north- 
east forties were in the path of the hurricane. His 
clearing, lying to the left of the center of the north- 
west and the southwest forties, extended onto the 
other two. He knew that he was perfectly safe 
with the exception of one old dead spruce, which 
stood a hundred feet from the cabin. 

At the time he made his clearing he had left this 
spruce tree because he was certain that nothing but 
an unusual storm would fell it. Now that it was not 
in the path of the storm he had no fear. 

Lightning struck a tree across the clearing, shot 
down it, shattered it into shreds and set fire to it. 
But the rain was too violent for the fire to last 
long; it was soon extinguished. 

While Elijah stood there in his door, the wind 
blowing through his grizzled hair and beard and 
around his long thin legs, a strange smile escaped 
his lips, a supernatural light gleamed in his faded 
blue eyes. 

“The people of Humptulips and Quiniault and 
the Burn laughed at me, Lord, when I predicted 
this. 1 said that the worst tempest that this coun- 
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try had ever known was coming. What do they 
think now? Maybe now they'll believe that you 
have endowed old Elijah S 

Presently he went back into the cabin and stood 
beside his window, looking out into the fierceness 
of that night. He stood there for moments, hours, 
time became nothing. The kerosene in the lamp 
burned down to the wick, the wick sputtered for a 
moment and went out, leaving the cabin in dark- 
ness. And still Elijah stood before the window 
mumbling an unceasing dissertation to his God. 

He chanted from the Psalms, his voice min- 
gling with that greater voice without, like the dis- 
tant notes of a bass viol mingling with the 
harmony of an orchestra. And, somehow, his 
tones were much akin to those without; deep and 
tragic, yet with a thread of triumph running 
through them. 

“ “Hear the voice of my supplication, when I ery 
unto Thee, O Lord, when I lift up my hands 
toward Thy holy oracle. . . .” The end has come, 
Lord. My prophecy, the prophecy which you put 
into my mouth, Lord, has been fulfilled. You told 
me that in these last days the wrath of God shall 
be visited upon the people. 

“Did ye not say in the Holy Word: ‘Woe to the 
crown of pride, to the drunkards of Ephraim whose 
glorious beauty is a fading flower, which are 
on the head of the fat valleys of them that are 
overcome with wine! Behold the Lord hath a 
mighty and strong one, which as a tempest of 
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hail and a destroying storm, as a flood of mighty 
waters overflowing, shall cast down the earth with 
the hand... .’ 

“Did ye not say in the one hundred and forty- 
eighth Psalm that fire and hail, snow and vapors, 
stormy wind shall descend upon the earth . . . 
fulfilling your word? 

“I asked you to damn a government that would 
take away from the meek and lowly . . . This is 
your evidence, Lord!” A flash of lightning lighted 
up the east side of the clearing, showing the forest 
hewn as completely as if Elijah had taken his 
axe and chopped every tree to the ground. _Lift- 
ing trembling arms heavenward, he shook his fists 
and laughed; the laugh of a madman. 

“Take it, Lord! Take the timber If us 
settlers can’t have it, then bring your wrath down 
upon it until the heavens fall, rain fire and brim- 
stone, floods and disaster upon a government that 
will take from the meek and the lowly and give 
into the hands of the rich—the thieves, the harlots, 
the money changers. Damn them, Lord, damn 
them! Damn the Government! Damn all the sin- 
ners of the earth! 

“. . « Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels. 
. . » I hungered . . . ye gave me no meat, I 
thirsted .. . ye gave me no drink . . . a stranger 
. « » ye took me not in. . . sick, and in prison 
. . « ye visited me not. Then shall ye say: ‘Verily 
I say unto you, inasmuch as ye did it not to one 
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of the least of these, ye did it not to me. And these 
shall go away into everlasting punishment: but the 
righteous into life eternal. . . .’” 

Elijah turned from the window and dropped into 
a chair. For a long while he sat with his head in 
his hands. He was not conscious of the coldness of 
the room, nor the darkness, nor the tempest with- 
out. Everything seemed to have left him as if he 
were suddenly whirled into a great, empty void, 

He did not know how long he had been sitting 
there when there came a dull groan very near the 
house, as if the entire Olympic Forest was sending 
its death cry out into that terrific night. 

The toll of the wind had caught the old spruce. 

He started to rise. 

“The wrath of God! The wrath There 
came a crash upon the roof. Elijah fell forward 
and then—nothingness. 


Boox IV 
CALM 


CHAPTER I 


Tue decision of the coroner’s inquest was that 
Jasper Gates had been foully murdered by means 
of some instrument or weapon which had struck his 
skull with such force as to crush it, thus causing 
instantaneous death. From such circumstantial 
evidence that had been hurriedly gathered, Paul 
McIntyre was charged with the murder. The trial 
was set for the ninth day of April. 

These proceedings were not altogether unex- 
pected by Paul. He had hoped, however, that the 
guilty party would be apprehended before the day 
set for the trial. When he learned that he was 
being held for murder, he was both humiliated and 
alarmed. He had scarcely expected matters to 
develop to this degree. He soon learned that 
Pete Toffelmire and Bill Saunders were agitating 
trouble and working up all the evidence they could 
possibly invent against him. 

They went from one settler to another with the 
same tale. Hadn’t the ranger an’ ole Paw Gates 
had a fight an’ hadn’t Bert Woodbury seen the 
ranger knock ole Paw down in the road? And 
wasn’t this another case of a settler’s death caused 
by a forest ranger? Two settlers killed in less than 
a year by forest rangers. Surely the folks of the 
Olympic Forest weren’t going to stand for any- 
thing like that! 
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Paul realized that he was in a somewhat pre- 
carious position. He had wondered if the Govern- 
ment could do nothing for him. There was a 
preliminary hearing before the United States Com- 
missioner and since the body of the supposedly 
murdered man was found on Government soil, 
instead of being tried at the Gray’s Harbor Court- 
house at Montesano, the county seat, the case would 
be tried in the United States Federal Court in 
Tacoma. It would be a State case in which only 
the State of Washington and Gray’s Harbor County 
were involved. Consequently after the hypothesis 
of the case was presented, Paul learned that the 
Government could do nothing for him. 

It was a somewhat unusual situation. Through 
no fault of his own, and because of petty malice, 
circumstantial evidence was against him. As the 
days passed and his attorney could find no clue 
whereby he might be exonerated, it appeared very 
much as if he would have to stand trial. 

In the weeks that followed, his mother was 
deeply hurt that he had written no word of the 
calamity and she must learn of it through the 
Seattle papers, But the moment she read an 
account of it in the Seattle Times, Mrs. McIntyre 
sent word to Paul that she was coming to him at 
once. His friends of the Arcade Club begged to 
be of every assistance possible and they assured 
oe most emphatically that they were eager to aid 

im. 
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The bitter experience was telling on Paul. He 
wondered if his freedom was going to be so easily 
obtained as his family and his friends might think. 
Men had been hung for less circumstantial evi- 
dence. 


Since the night of the storm excitement had been 
rife in the little towns of the Olympic Forest and 
the news had spread from Hoquiam and Aberdeen 
up to Puget Sound and thence through the state. 
The tempest which swept the country, destroying 
thousands of acres of valuable timber and taking 
toll of the lives of those who were in its path was 
the greatest disaster the country had ever known. 
In clearings fortunate enough to escape destruc- 
tion by falling timber, strange incidents had oc- 
curred. One man’s barn was moved fifty feet, 
taking cattle and horses with it, and no harm had 
befallen the frightened dumb brutes except that 
the front leg of one horse was wounded by a fall- 
ing board. 

An investigating committee, including the gov- 
ernor of the state, went out from Olympia to look 
over the scene of disaster. They came back with 
horrifying stories of not only human beings but 
also much wild game that had been trapped among 
the fallen timber. They found the carcasses of 
numerous deer and elk and bear and some of the 
smaller animals. One deer was found alive with 
its hind feet pinned between two fallen trees. 

It was concluded that the timber which was in 
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the path of the storm was in such a tangled and 
devastated condition that it would be impossible 
to ever clear the land. 

In comparison to the excitement of the storm, 
the murder of Paw Gates and the arrest of the 
forest ranger were far more vital. The entire 
county was up in arms, Few believed but that 
Paul was guilty. Added to this was the finding 
of Elijah Turner’s cabin destroyed by the old 
spruce, with his body buried beneath it, and the 
sudden disappearance of Mary Saunders, 

Mary had not been seen since the night of the 
storm. Her family reported that she had dis- 
appeared the night that Hepsey went away; they 
believed the two girls had gone together. A posse 
went in search of Mary and when no clue was 
found it was feared that she had wandered out 
in the path of the hurricane and lost her life. Hep- 
sey was questioned severely, but she declared that 
she had not seen Mary since the night she left 
the Saunders home. 

Between the mystery of Mary’s disappearance 
and the possibility that she, too, might be involved 
in the murder of Paw Gates, since she was at the 
ranger’s quarters at the time Pete and Bill went 
to Paul, a great deal of suspicion was placed upon 
Hepsey. Some were ruthless enough to make 
accusations against her. 

“What was she doin’ at a man’s house at that 
time o’ the night, most of all a forest ranger’s?” 
Tongues clacked in every home from Humptulips 
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to the Queets. Looked mighty funny, and then the 
way Mary Saunders disappeared that same night. 
Now that Mammy Lee was dead and Hepsey had 
no one to look after her, one could never know 
what might become of the girl. 

Mag Cagley came to Hepsey’s rescue; she defied 
all those with whom she spoke. 

“Hepsey ain’t sayin’ much ’cause her time ain’t 
come yet to say,” Maggie would repeat every 
time she was reproached for keeping Hepsey at 
the hotel, “but that girl’s goin’ tu give some of you 
people up here that has so much to say, a surprise 
that none o’ you are lookin’ for. 

“T don’t care how much you're all down on her 
nor the ranger, either. Hepsey loves him an’ I’m 
one that’s sayin’ she made a good choice. If he c’n 
git out of this mess he’s in an’ marry her——” 
Maggie paused. “Well, then of course there’s his 
health but, good land, how c’d a big strappin’ 
fellow like him have consumption!” Maggie 
paused. “But then you never can tell.” 

After the storm, the weather cleared. It was 
bright and cold for a time. The nights were bril- 
liant with moonlight. 

One day Bill came up to Quiniault. Hepsey 
met him out in front of the hotel. He was rudely 
boastful and taunted her about Paul. He told her 
it was Pete and he who had gone to town after the 
sheriff to arrest Paul. 

“We'll fix that slick-talkin’ feller o’ yours!” 
he said. 
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Although filled with rage Hepsey said nothing 
in return. Her silence antagonized Bill more than 
if she had quarreled with him. Inquiring about 
her pony, she was told that they were keeping Billy 
for her board. Again she said nothing in return 
but made a swift and secret resolution. 

The next day she went down to the claim and 
packed her belongings. She locked them in the 
old trunk in the bedroom, then sat down and wrote 
a note to Mrs. Saunders. She told her that she was 
to have the cattle and chickens and whatever house- 
hold effects she considered of enough value to 
cover her board, but that she, Hepsey, was going 
to take Billy. She waited at the claim that eve- 
ning until long after dark. When the moon rose 
she set out for the Saunders’ claim. Arriving there 
she found the house in darkness. She was glad of 
this; it made it easier for her. Going to the barn 
she found Billy and, untying him, led him away. 
Before she left she crept quietly to the house and 
slipped her note under the door. When they were 
well out upon the trail she laughed aloud. 

“Fooled them that time, Billy.” She stroked 
his mane, “Thought they were going to get you, 
didn’t they? Well, I’d like to see the person who 
could get Jack and you away from me!” 

As she rode along the moonlit road, Hepsey was 
lost in thought. In all the years of her life there 
had been none in which so much had occurred as 
in this past year. From the day Daddy Lee died 
in her arms until the present there seemed to be 
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no end to the unusual incidents. And they were 
not merely incidents; they were epochs in her life. 
The final and most terrific problem before her now 
was Paul’s welfare. It had come as an awful blow 
to her when she learned that he would have to 
serve a jail sentence. No words could express her 
dismay, now that she had found him, to have her 
lover snatched from her arms. 

When they reached the lake that night, from 
habit Billy paused. Gazing reflectively out over 
the water Hepsey thought of the many times she 
had stopped there to look upon the glory of lake 
and forest and mountain; always so peaceful, 
so comforting and assuring. But this night, some- 
how, did not have that peaceful aspect. There 
seemed a disturbing element in the very atmos- 
phere, so unpleasant that it was almost uncanny. 
She was ready to turn Billy back into the road 
when something down upon the shore attracted her 
attention, 

A dark figure emerged from the underbrush 
which grew along the edge of the lake. Hepsey’s 
eyes narrowed. The figure was slight. It could not 
be aman. And there was a suggestion of tragedy 
in the movements of the person as she crept down 
to the water’s edge. 

Hepsey sprang from Billy’s back and dropped 
his halter rope to the ground. Jack gave a low 
whine and started after her, but she directed him 
to stay where he was. She had not gained the dis- 
tance from the road to the lake when her heart 
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froze in terror, The person she sought was in the 
act of springing into the water and it was Mary 
Saunders. 

“Mary! Mary!” she cried. The slim, dark 
figure tottered for an instant over the brink of the 
lake, but at the sound of a voice gained its balance. 
and turned about. Hepsey hurried up to her. 
Mary’s face was ghastly in the moonlight, she 
looked more like an apparition than a living per- 
son. There were dark circles under her eyes, her 
cheeks were thin and drawn. When she saw Hep- 
sey she swayed. Hepsey caught her in her arms 
and it was not long before she got the unhappy 
girl’s story. 

“But surely you weren't going to do away with 
yourself!” Mary’s chin quivered, her body grew 
limp and she sank to the ground. Hepsey stooped 
down and gathered her to her breast. 

“Don’t carry on that way, Mary, dear! Where 
have you been since the night of the storm? Every 
one thinks you are dead.” 

Mary hid her face on Hepsey’s shoulder and 
sobbed. 

“JJ couldn’t stand it any more, Hepsey. When 
you went away that night I knowed I just couldn’t 
go on livin’ with you not there to take my part.” 
She sighed deeply. “I want them to think that 
I’m dead. I am dead.” She looked up at Hep- 
sey in half-angry desperation. “What did you 
want to come along now for? In another minute 
my troubles would have been over.” 
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Hepsey drew her over to a log and sat down 
beside her. She did everything she could to com- 
fort her and yet Mary protested. She was still 
determined to throw herself into the lake. 

“No, no, no, I never want to see them ag’in. I 
never want to see anybody. I—lI can’t go on, Hep- 
sey!” She wrung her hands in dismay. “Why 
couldn’t I have died there the other night?” 

“Your time had not come, Mary—that is why. 
And there is happiness for you yet.” 

“Don’t say that, Hepsey!” she cried as if the 
mention of the word gave her pain. “There is no 
happiness for me. And my pore little baby—if it 
lives. No, no, there ain’t no happiness in this old 
world. I tell you there ain’t!” 

“Mary, I tell you there is happiness for you and 
I know how to find it for you. Now listen; I 
have a plan.” MHepsey studied for a moment. 
“You say you never want to see your folks again. 
Well, you don’t need to, anyway until after your 
baby is born.” Mary started to speak, but Hep- 
sey held up a detaining hand. “You know Mrs. 
Grendon who lives over there across the lake?” 

Mary looked at her with frightened eyes. 

“You mean the spiritualist woman that ever’- 
body’s scared of?” 

Hepsey nodded. 

“Yes, but it’s just people’s foolish notions. Mrs. 
Grendon wouldn’t hurt any one. She’s the best- 
hearted woman in the world and besides there’s 
nothing in spiritualism.” 
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Mary shook her head. 

AJ] the same I’m scared to death o” her, jist like 
ever’body else is. I don’t blame folks for stayin’ 
away from her.” 

“And that is just the point I am getting at,” said 
Hepsey. “You could go over and stay with Mrs. 
Grendon until everything is all over, She would 
take care of you and no one would know anything 
about it.” Hepsey looked earnestly into Mary’s 
eyes. “Mary, maybe you don’t know this but 
Claude would marry you to-morrow if you would 
only let him. He feels terrible about your trouble.” 

“No, he wouldn’t after all this disgrace.” 

“He would. He has told several people it is all 
his fault and that he loves you and still wants to 
marry you like he has wanted to all along.” 

A hopeful light appeared in Mary’s dull eyes. 

“But Ma said ig 

“Don’t make any difference what your mother 
said. Look what she said to me.” Hepsey’s eyes 
flashed. ‘She’s your mother, Mary, and I’m sorry 
to say things about her, but if her heart was as 
clean as yours, there would be a lot better chance 
for her in heaven.” 

Suddenly Mary flung her arms about Hepsey’s 
neck and wept upon her coat. But this time they 
were tears of joy. 

“Oh, Hepsey, did God send you to me to-night?” 

Hepsey smiled. 

4 i there is anything in miracles, maybe He 
id. 
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Shuddering Mary looked out upon the lake. 
“What if I had jumped in there?” 

Hepsey rose and helped Mary to her feet. 
“Well, you didn’t and it’s time we were going 
on,” 
When Billy went on to Quiniault, he carried a 
double load. As soon as they put the pony into the 
barn the two girls went down to the landing and 
got into a boat. 

Going to her door to answer the loud summons 
during the wee small hours of that night, Matilda 
Grendon suspected this time for sure that two 
spirits had descended from the astral world. Even 
when she looked into the faces of Hepsey Lee 
and Mary Saunders she could scarcely believe that 
she was seeing right. 

It did not take Hepsey long to explain her mis- 
sion. The woman listened to Mary’s story of how 
she had spent the night of the storm at the Deserted 
Inn and on the third day, when she could endure 
her hunger no longer, she had stolen to Paw Gates’, 
the nearest cabin, for food. 

“Paw Gates had gone somewhere,” Mary said, 
“but his door was open.” 

Hepsey told her nothing of the tragedy and Mrs. 
Grendon, living so far from any one else, had 
not heard of it yet. 

“You poor lamb, what you must have gone 
through!” The great-hearted and misunderstood 
woman took Mary to her ample bosom. 

As she rowed back across the lake alone, Hep- 
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sey paused for a moment to look up at the cold 
stars. A hopeful smile played upon her lips. 

“You helped me to save Mary, Lord, and I know 
you're going to help me save Paul.” 


CHAPTER II 


“Hear ye. Hear ye. The District Court of the 
State of Washington, Southern Division, is now 
convened. Any persons having business in this 
case draw near... .” 

Hepsey heard the bailiff’s solemn announce- 
ment, saw the stern judge enter and with a small 
wooden mallet pound upon the desk. His long 
black robe added a weird spectacle to the strangely 
silent atmosphere of the room. Glancing at the 
grand jury of the Federal Court, she wondered if 
those twelve men good and true would judge Paul 
well before making a final decision. Paul’s back 
was to her. Near him sat the United States mar- 
shal, the two attorneys, the bailiff, the clerk and 
the court reporter. She turned her gaze down into 
the audience. A host of witnesses for the plaintiff 
were gathered there from Humptulips, Quiniault 
and the Burn, most of whom she had known since 
she had come to live in the Olympic Forest. Today 
she was vastly removed from them; she found her- 
self wondering just how much. 

Contrary to the proceedings of other courts, the 
Federal Court entered its testimony before the case 
was explained in detail to the jury. The first wit- 
ness was called. The lawyer for the plaintiff asked 
his name, occupation and the exact location of his 
residence. The witness As Bert Woodbury, who 
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claimed to have witnessed a fight between Paul 
and Paw Gates a short time prior to the night of 
the murder, 

“State to the jury what you saw and make it 
clear so that they will understand you thoroughly.” 

Woodbury told his story as he had told it to the 
settlers. Asked if he had heard what was said, 
he replied that he had not, but that when Paul had 
gone on, Paw Gates had come to his house and 
said But he was stopped here by the attorney 
for the defense; the law did not accept evidence 
unless first-handed. 

“What is your personal opinion of the defend- 
ant, Mr. Woodbury?” asked the attorney for the 
plaintiff. 

‘The attorney for the defense sprang to his feet. 

“T object, your Honor. Plaintiff has no right to 
question defendant's character.” 

“Objection overruled,” said the judge. “This 
case is being tried partly on suspicion of char- 
acter,” 

The attorney sat down again. ‘The question 
was repeated. 

“T don’t think much of ’im.” Seeing an op- 
portunity to get in a personal grievance, Wood- 
bury added: “He’s like all the rest of the forest 
rangers; he’s crooked. They all take money from 
the settlers that are willin’ to pay them for gettin’ 
their claims for them.” 

From that point on his testimony was very weak 
and irrelevant. He was soon turned over to the 
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attorney for the defense, who cross-examined him 
considerably. 

“Isn't it a fact, Mr. Woodbury, that you people 
up there in the Olympic Forest Reserve and the 
adjacent communities are prejudiced to Mr. Me- 
Intyre because of his being in the employ of the 
United States Government? Are you not liable 
to think falsely of him because he is a forest 
ranger?” 

Woodbury shook his head. 

“I don’t think so.” 

“Do you know?” 

Woodbury flushed. 

“I know we don’t.” 

“That is all. You may take your seat.” The 
attorney for the defense turned to the attorney for 
the plaintiff. “Call your next witness, Counsel.” 

The statements of the following witnesses were 
very much alike; each suggested prejudice and 
was too overdrawn to hold conviction. A number 
of them were heard and when each was so similar 
the others were dismissed for the day. 

Pete Toffelmire was called. Pete took the oath 
and replied to each question with the boldest arro- 
gance. He was also asked to give his opinion of 
the defendant. 

“No good. To begin with he’s a sneak 

“I object to this, your Honor,” interrupted the 
attorney for the defense. “The witness need not 
defame the defendant. I believe this case should 
depend upon justice and facts, . .” 
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“Objection sustained.” 

“All right, your Honor.” The attorney for the 
plaintiff turned to Pete. “State what you know of 
this case, Mr. Toffelmire.” 

Pete testified that the night Paw Gates’ body was 
found upon the premises of the ranger’s quarters, 
Bill and he were visiting at his shack until late 
that evening. During the conversation they talked 
of the ranger. They had heard that they were to 
get their notices right away to relinquish or they 
would lose their homestead rights altogether. Each 
being anxious to know the truth, they decided to go 
over to the ranger’s quarters. Pete supposed it was 
quite late by the time they got there. The ranger 
was in bed. Just before they got up to the shack 
one of them stumbled on something. Bill reached 
down and his hand came in contact with the cold, 
clammy flesh of a dead man. Lighting a match 
they learned it was poor old Paw Gates. They 
could see right away that he’d been murdered; his 
head was busted wide open. The body was lying 
face down. Pete paused. 

“Well, first I was goin’ to pick ’im up but Bill 
says: ‘No, leave ’im alone,’ he says. ‘They’s some- 
thin’ funny “bout this.’ ” 

The rest of Pete’s testimony consisted princi- 
pally of Paul’s showing evidence of guilt and their 
surprise when Hepsey walked out of the ranger’s 
quarters. He stated that they had questioned her 
gd strong and she wouldn’t let a peep out of 

er. 
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“What was your next move?” asked the attorney 
for the plaintiff. 

Pete said that Bill and he thought it was up to 
them to act in behalf of their old friend and so he 
watched the cabin that night, while Bill intended 
to go to town to report the murder, but was delayed 
until the next day on account of the storm. Pete 
was quite ready to reply to the attorney's query 
regarding Paul's guilt. There was no doubt about 
it. From his manner when they questioned him, he 
was certain that the ranger would have confessed 
had it not been for Hepsey’s interference. Pete 
was asked to give in detail the nature of the blow 
on the deceased’s head and other small matters 
pertaining to the murder. 

When he had finished, the lawyer for the defense 
rose, Cross-examining Pete, he paced back and 
forth between the witness stand for a time. Lead- 
ing up with a number of less material questions, 
he paused suddenly and looked resolutely into 
Pete’s eyes. 

“Mr. Toffelmire, you sincerely believe that de- 
fendant is the murderer of the deceased?” 

“T most certainly do!” 

“State your reason for being so willing to 
believe this? Why did both yourself and Mr, 
Saunders, without any consideration whatever, im- 
mediately accuse Mr. McIntyre of murder? Why 
were you so suspicious before investigating the 
affair? Answer my question!” 

“*Cause he’s a man ‘ith an awful temper an’ 
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he’d already had a rumpus ’ith ole Paw Gates. 
Everything pointed that way.” 

The attorney resumed his walking back and 
forth. Presently he wheeled about and faced Pete 
again, 

“Mr. Toffelmire, were you not intoxicated on 
the night in question?” 

“I was not—never touch booze.” Pete tried to 
suppress a grin. 

“That is all,” 

Bill’s testimony was as similar to that of Pete’s 
as two testimonies could be when each was con- 
cocted falsely. However, Bill was neither so accu- 
rate nor arrogant; at intervals he hesitated, grew 
pale or flushed hotly. He scarcely looked up while 
giving his evidence. He appeared greatly agitated 
during the cross-examination. 

At noon court adjourned until one o’clock. Hep- 
sey left the court room with Paul’s mother. They 
went out to lunch together. Hepsey recognized in 
Mrs. McIntyre a woman of culture and broad 
experience, Instead of her usual defiance of con- 
ventions, she became somewhat shy and unassum- 
ing, yet, during their talk of Paul, while they sat 
across from each other in a restaurant on Pacific 
Avenue, Mrs. McIntyre was amazed at the girl’s 
display of intelligence. 

They returned to the court room early, hoping 
to get a word with Paul. He pretended to be cheer- 
ful and light-hearted, but they could each see that 
in reality he was quite depressed. 
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At one o’clock every one returned to the room. 
The attorney for the plaintiff stated that he be- 
lieved that they had all the evidence in which he 
considered essential to give at that time. 

Paul was called. He took the oath with a simple 
dignity. Hepsey thought he appeared very noble; 
so noble and honorable that she could not see why 
it was necessary to go through a court procedure 
to question his honor and integrity. 

Paul was asked to tell how long he had been in 
the Quiniault District of the Olympic Forest Re- 
serve, his duties as a ranger and if he at any time 
reported claims or homesteads to the Government 
as having been filed upon after the reserve was put 
upon the timber when in truth they had been filed 
upon before. To this last question Paul replied: 
“No, sir.” 

“You swear to that?” 

al | do.” 

“Mr. McIntyre, has it occurred to you at any 
time that there is a most profound feeling of dis- 
like toward yourself, and forest rangers in general, 
by the people of the Olympic Forest Reserve and 
adjacent communities?” 

“Yes, sir; it has been and is very evident.” 

“To what cause do you attribute this?” 

“Trouble started when I began to report claims 
which had been filed upon after the reserve had 
been placed upon the timber. The fact is there 
had been rangers who were dishonest.” 

“In what way?” 
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“Allowing settlers to keep their claims for a cer- 
tain sum of money. I would take no bribes.” 
Asked what he had reported, Paul returned that he 
had reported those claims which were more valu- 
able for their timber resource than for agriculture. 
The attorney asked if he had reported the claims 
belonging to Peter Toffelmire and William Saun- 
ders, Senior, Paul nodded. 

“Yes, sir, I did, in addition to claims belong- 
ing to a number of others in that section, including 
that of the deceased.” 

“Mr. McIntyre, where were you on the night the 
deceased was found upon your premises?” 

“T was in bed asleep.” 

“Relate to the jury as plainly as possible the 
events which took place that night.” 

In a truthful, straightforward manner, Paul nar- 
rated the episode. When he had finished he said: 

“That is all I know of the murder.” 

The attorney paused for a moment, then: 

“Were Mr. Toffelmire and Mr. Saunders intox- 
icated that night?” 

“Yes, sir, they were; Mr. Saunders very much 
” 

“That is all for the present, Mr. McIntyre.” 
The attorney for the defense turned to the attorney 
for the plaintiff. “Take the witness, Counsel.” 

“Mr. McIntyre, in your testimony you stated 
that you had reported Mr. Saunders, Senior’s, and 
Pete Toffelmire’s claims as being more valuable in 
timber than in agricultural resource.” 


s0 
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“I did, sir.” 

Stroking his chin the attorney for the plaintiff 
smiled. 

“So you did—and then you made out a written 
statement to each of these men that, for the sum 
of two hundred dollars, one hundred each, you 
would secure the two claims situated respectively 
in the southwest corner of Section Twenty-two Ten 
and the northwest quarter of Section Twenty-two 
Ten. Do you deny the charge?” 

Paul was surprised by this. Although it might 
seem like a trifling matter, he could see that another 
scheme had been plotted against him; no doubt by 
Pete and Bill. Had he truly assigned his signa- 
ture to any such statement he would lose his posi- 
tion with the Government. 

“I most emphatically do deny the charge,” he 
returned. “I have made out no such statement. 
The idea is absurd to begin with. Were I going to 
help these men get their claims for the bribe of 
which you speak, I should not have reported them 
in the first place.” 

“But I have the statements here, made out in 
your own handwriting—written on Government 
blanks.” Picking up the two reports from the desk 
where they had been offered as evidence, the at- 
torney handed them to Paul. Paul scrutinized 
them carefully. 

“That is not my handwriting.” 

“So?” The attorney for the plaintiff beamed 
arrogantly. “But who else in that part of the coun- 
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try would have Government blanks? Are there 
other rangers?” 

“Not in that district. But it would be easy 
enough to obtain Government blanks; the ranger’s 
quarters are never locked.” Paul paused. “I re- 
peat that this is not my handwriting.” 

“Very well. We will refer to this later.” The 
attorney placed the reports back upon the desk. 
“Mr. McIntyre, in your testimony you said that 
Mr. Toffelmire and Mr, Saunders were intoxicated 
on the night they informed you of the murder, 
How did you know they were?” 

“By the fumes of their breath and their language 
and actions.” 

“But were they intoxicated? A man might have 
liquor on his breath, talk and act strangely and 
yet not be intoxicated.” 

“They were what I call intoxicated.” 

“Well, what do you call intoxicated?” 

“When a man is so far under the influence of 
liquor that he has lost all power of reason.” 

lhe attorney for the defense rose and addressed 
the judge. 

“Your Honor, I object to all this cross-examina- 
tion as being incompetent, irrelevant and imma- 
terial. Counsel is wasting valuable time here, when 
we should proceed with the case.” 

The attorney for the plaintiff nodded his 
agreement. 

“I have no intention of wasting Counsel’s val- 
uable time, your Honor, nor that of the Court. 
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The fact is I intend to make my cross-examination 
very brief. I prefer to wait until all the evidence 
is in, but * he added with emphasis, “later 
I will show where this man, coming from a family 
of Seattle, at one time well-to-do but in strait- 
ened circumstances at present, went up into the 
Quiniault country for the purpose of using any 
means possible to gain his end at making money. 

“T shall prove that he is a hot-headed roustabout 
without conscientious interest in his work, and 
among other misdemeanors, during one of his 
brain storms, fought with and killed a poor, de- 
fenseless old settler.” 

The judge nodded. The attorney for the defense 
sat down. The attorney for the plaintiff turned 
to Paul. 

“You may take your seat.” 

Hepsey was called. 

Not until those last words said by the plaintiff 
had she felt anything but safety and assurance for 
Paul. But this threat had been both unexpected 
and alarming. Previously it was unknown to her 
that an attorney would fight so bitterly to convict 
a man against whom there was so little evidence. 
It came as a shock to her and yet it was an ad- 
vantage; it put her on her guard. From the evi- 
dence given and the attorney’s threat there seemed 
a possibility that the case might be lost. This 
filled her heart with terror. She must save Paul! 

Hepsey was asked to give her name, how long 
she had lived in the Olympic Forest and how long 
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she had known Paul. She answered each question 
promptly and concisely, She was further ques- 
tioned regarding Paul’s manner toward the settlers. 
So far as she knew, had he ever been rude and 
discourteous as testified there that day? Hepsey 
shook her head. 

“No, sir; Mr. McIntyre has always been a gentle- 
man in every way. He was doing his duty toward 
the Government, and if there was any discourtesy, 
it was the settlers who were discourteous toward 
him.” 

“You believe then that he has always been as 
considerate as possible under the circumstances?” 

“Yoa,: air.” 

The attorney was silent for a moment, then: 

“Miss Lee, tell the jury all the facts you know 
of this case. Speak loudly and plainly so they 
will understand you.” 

The attorney for the defense was confident that 
much depended upon the consistency of Hepsey’s 
testimony. 

By this time she had gained her self-confidence 
and with but little hesitation she related the inci- 
dents of the night on which the deceased was mur- 
dered. It was remarkable how she could give each 
detail from the time she left the Saunders’ claim 
until the moment when she sprang between the two 
men to keep Bill from shooting Paul. But so 
vivid were those mental pictures which brought 
back the memory of that night that she forgot her 
surroundings. She was conscious only of the mo- 


ee 
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mentous fact that she was testifying for her lover, 
who was on trial for his life and she must save 
him. When she told of her first knowledge of the 
dead man lying in the yard of the ranger’s quar- 
ters, the doubt that was in her heart for a moment 
and then her assurance of his innocence, she uncon- 
sciously revealed her love for Paul and her deter- 
mination to do everything within her power to save 
him. The hot flush which had mounted to her 
cheeks and throat proved the intensity of her 
emotion. 

Nearing the climax of her testimony she became 
so eager that she was nervous. It had seemed 
simple during those days when she had rehearsed 
the trial out in the woods with Billy and Jack. 
Yet the reality was far more difficult. Then she 
had been so confident, but now she was almost 
afraid. 

If the lawyer would only ask the one question 
which she so desired! Much depended upon that 
question. Hepsey trembled with anxiety. The 
tension of the moment was terrific. 

Down beyond Paul and the attorneys, beyond 
the clerk and the reporter, the bailiff and the spec- 
tators in front of the room her gaze rested upon 
the group of Humptulips and Quiniault people, 
among whom were Pete and Bill. Recognizing 
those who had denounced her because she loved 
a fine, clean-cut man and was unashamed to admit 
it, a sudden vehement revolt rose in her throat. 
Now she looked defiantly into their eyes. Pres- 
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ently she caught Bill’s glance and held it. This 
was what she had hoped for. 

Looking into his eyes with tremendous intent 
she unwaveringly searched deep into the sub-con- 
scious mind of the man and found the truth, A 
wave of triumph surged her breast. Bill was going 
to tell her—he was going to tell her the truth 
because, today, he was sober; and when Bill was 
sober he was a coward. Already she could see 
that he was flinching beneath her steady gaze, 

If the lawyer would only ask her that one ques- 
tion! And then it came. 

“Is that all you know about this case, Miss 
Lee?” 

But a moment had elapsed from the time she 
had finished her testimony until the question was 
asked, and yet during that period of waiting it 
seemed as if Time had ceased to throb, She did 
not take her eyes from Bill as she replied: 

“No, that is not all. I know the murderer. I 
know who killed Paw Gates.” 

A low murmur of surprise rose through the 
court room, yet few realized the significance of her 
words. The attorney opened his lips to speak, but 
she had risen and was moving down the aisle, her 
eyes never leaving Bill’s. He stared at her as if 
hypnotized and, although scarcely discernible to 
others, she noticed that he was becoming slightly 
agitated. ‘The attorney now saw her motive. 

“And what—is his name?” 

Hepsey did not reply at once; her thoughts were 
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concentrated upon the weak spot in Bill Saunders’ 
soul, She became oblivious of all else in the room. 
She was alone with Bill. It was he who had killed 
Paw Gates and Paul might have to pay the penalty 
unless But she would wring the truth from 
Bill’s lips now—now! As if it were some one 
other than herself, she spoke in a high, triumphant 
voice: 

“His name is Bill Saunders!” 

As her words rang out into the silent court room, 
Hepsey detected a tremor pass over Bill. Joy 
leapt to her heart. Victory was soon to be hers. 

A rigid silence ensued—a supreme silence for 
Hepsey. She knew now that it was to be followed 
by a confession. And it was not long before Bill’s 
erstwhile braggadocio fled from him, All the men- 
tal agony he had suffered since that night of the 
murder now reached the climax and he was left 
without fortitude. He sought desperately to re- 
new his courage, but in vain. He had believed— 
in fact Pete had prepared him for any emergency 
—hbut this sudden accusation was unexpected. 

Hepsey, the only person in the world who could 
move him to tremendous measures, standing there 
with her eyes upon him! ‘Those eyes of hers! 
Great God, why did she stare at him like that! 
Pete had kept him well stimulated, too, but what 
was the use now? ‘That thing ringing in his head 
—that awful, terrifying thing shouting at him: 
“Confess! Confess!” 

Gripping his hands until the veins stood out like 
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whipcords, Bill could no longer control the violent 
trembling which had seized him. The judge, the 
lawyers, the jury, the ranger, everybody’s eyes were 
upon him now—but most terrifying of all were 
those of Hepsey’s. Hers were boring into his soul, 
mocking him, torturing him. It was too late now. 
She knew. Everybody in the court room knew. 

If she would just look away for one second, why 
Good God, didn’t any of them have a heart! 
In his self-pity Bill forgot that he had shown no 
compassion for Paul. 

Following the fierce trembling, he was seized 
with hysteria. Great tears rolled down his cheeks, 
he began to ery like a woman, and all the while 
something urged him, probed at him, compelled 
him to—confess! He covered his face with his 
hands to hide the tears that he could no longer 
control, 

Suddenly his heart, his very soul was gripped 
by a cataclysmic force which bore down upon him, 
beat him, crushed him, subdued him. A moment 
later his voice lifted in a hopeless ery: 

“God help me from this awful sufferin’! God 
help me—I killed Paw Gates!” 


CHAPTER III 


Ir was the greatest moment in Paul MclIntyre’s 
life when he walked out of the United States Fed- 
eral Court a free man. ‘The entire affair had 
seemed tremendously foolish and uncalled for. 
Of course he was again greatly in Hepsey’s debt— 
there seemed no end to the girl’s heroies—and it 
was a question if he would have been cleared as 
easily if the case had gone on. But now that it 
was over he wanted to get it behind him as quickly 
as possible and forget it. 

He did not intend to return to Quiniault for sev- 
eral days, as there were some important business 
matters to which he must attend before going back 
to work. 

That afternoon Hepsey and he went down to 
the Municipal Dock to see his mother off on the 
Seattle boat. Mrs. McIntyre invited Hepsey to go 
home with her but Hepsey declined the invitation 
until later. When she bade her good-by, Mrs. 
MelIntyre threw her arms about the girl and held 
her to her breast a moment, 

“There is nothing in the world that I would not 
do to prove my gratitude,” she said. “I want you 
to know that my home is your home until the day 
comes when we know that Paul is at liberty to 
take you into a home of you own.” She looked 
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anxiously at Paul. His face was pale and she did 
not like the drawn lines about his mouth. She 
turned quickly to Hepsey again. “You will re- 
member, dear?” 

A sudden wave of affection swept Hepsey for 
this refined and cultured woman whose eyes were 
now beaming. 

“All I ask is that you love me,” she said and 
looked toward Paul. “That is enough.” 

“Love you! Why, child, how could I feel other- 
wise toward a splendid girl like you? Love you 
Oh, Hepsey, words are weak things with which to 
express appreciation such as mine.” 

When they left his mother, Paul and Hepsey 
took a street car and went out to Point Defiance 
Park. 

“T think we'll take the rest of the afternoon 
off,” he said as they rode north out to the edge of 
the city. When they got off at the station they 
took one of the little by-paths of the great natural 
park and wandered out into the woods overlook- 
ing the Sound. 

It was a beautiful afternoon. Spring was in the 
air and it was charged with growing things. The 
leaves on the trees were beginning to bud and the 
stalks of early wild flowers were shooting up out 
of the ground. 

They found a bench and sat down. Paul heaved 
a deep sigh. 

“Lord, but it’s good to be out here alone with 
you!” He looked into Hepsey’s eyes where the 
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traces of worry had now become retraced with 
pleasure and relief. He drew her to him. “You 
don’t know how hungry I’ve been away from you all 
this time; it seems forever.” He paused and looked 
out across the water where a golden path shot out 
across it from the sun now dropping slowly in 
the western sky. They sat silently for a time. 
“T have some good news for you,” he said pres- 
ently. Hepsey looked up at him, 

“Some good news? Oh, Paul, what is it?” 

“Mr. Jenson is resigning his position as head 
ranger of the Olympic Reserve and I am to take 
his place.” 

She drew back in amazement. 

“Paul, how wonderful!” : 

He smiled. 

“And that is not all.” She looked at him 
eagerly. ‘The District Forester of the Pacific 
Northwestern Division of the United States Fores- 
try Department came to see me one day recently 
and said that my work had proved that I was too 
big a man for the job and that the first opening in 
the head office in Portland would be mine, Think 
of that, when it is just exactly what I wanted!” 
Hepsey was speechless with joy. “It’s—it’s a big 
thing,” he added. He paused and smiled. “I 
guess in some ways I am a very lucky fellow. 
Some men would have to wait years for this posi- 
tion and I seem to have fallen right into Jenson’s 
and will soon be making amazing strides toward 
the other.” He paused again. “Of course there 
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is that matter of my health, Doctor Morton gave 
me a year, but I am going to see him while I am in 
Seattle.” 

Hepsey broke in quickly. 

“Paul—Paul, dear, he will tell you that you are 
well again. He must!” Her breast heaved with 
emotion. 

Paul patted her hand tenderly. 

“When so much depends upon it, we will hope 
that you are right.” He drew himself up suddenly. 
“T feel a bit fagged right now, but these past weeks 
would have tried the nerve of an iron man.” 

“But it is all over now.” Hepsey looked up at 
him reassuringly. 

Paul meditated for a time. 

“Do you know, Hepsey, 1 would never have be- 
lieved that one could undergo such a complete 
mental change as I have since I first came up to 
your beloved Olympic Forest. I can scarcely find 
words to express what the great out-of-doors is 
beginning to mean in my life. The magnificence 
of it has crept into my soul until He paused 
and smiled down at her. “But why all this elo- 
quence when it was you, little sweetheart, who 
taught me to see the beauty of the forest? Those 
hours we have spent in the woods together or at 
the Deserted Inn! Why I was lifted so far above 
the crudeness and sordidness of everyday life that 
it has seemed like something almost unreal; more 
like what one reads of in books.” 

“Yes, Paul, go on.” Hepsey’s eyes had sud- 
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denly caught the radiance of that spring after- 
noon, 

“T have come to realize how much man shuts 
out of his life when he refuses to accept this won- 
derful influence of Nature. I know now that most 
people live a life of artificiality that was not in- 
tended for us.” 

Hepsey’s eyes were upon the path of gold which 
was now merging out into the deep blue waters of 
the Sound. 

“Of course I have never lived in the city—but 
I have always felt that way about it.” 

“Tt is perfectly right and just,” Paul went on, 
“that we should devote a certain portion of our 
time to the social and the trade world, yet we owe 
it to ourselves to give some of our time to the other 
also. In the mad pursuit of wealth man builds 
up a barrier between himself and Nature. Surely 
a part of one’s life should be spent in the great 
open so that one does not forget the significance 
of the silent places.” 

“Could any one forget!” cried Hepsey in 
surprise, 

“They can. They do. Many take all this for 
granted,” Paul swept a hand out toward the deep 
woods of the park and the Sound. “Man is the 
most splendid of all earthly creations, yet he degen- 
erates spiritually when he lives for nothing but his 
own material interests. Nothing reveals the small- 
ness of a selfish life like the prevailing influence of 
the great out-of-doors. My experience in Quiniault 
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has shown me how I, too, had slipped into that 
whirlpool of common interests,” 

“T’ve changed a lot since my Mammy Lee died,” 
said Hepsey. “I know now that part of my life has 
been lived wrong, too. I believe I’ve kept too much 
to the spiritual side of life. I have always fought 
the material; it has seemed the unreal part of life 
and the spiritual has seemed the real. Until this 
last year I have placed more importance in trees, 
animals, birds and flowers than I have in people.” 
She paused. “You remember you told me about 
that one time? I would always a thousand times 
rather spend a day alone in the woods than be 
with any one I knew, so——” 

Paul smiled. 

“You have been too spiritual and I have been 
too material.” 

She nodded. 

“We've both been wrong, haven’t we? I sup- 
pose my living so far away from the world of 
people is what made me as I am, and your living 
so far from Nature has made you what you 
are.” 

“It is your being different which makes me love 
you so,” said Paul. “If you were like others es 

Her brows knitted seriously. 

“But regarding this spiritual and this material 
idea. Why couldn’t a person strike a happy me- 
dium, as you call it?” She sat in deep thought 
for a moment. “If there is nothing in matter, 
then why are we put here on earth? Why are 
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there houses, stores, railroads, steamboats, auto- 
mobiles, money? Why do we like to sing and 
dance and laugh and cry?” 

Paul shook his head slowly. 

“You've got me. I wonder.” 

Hepsey went on hastily: 

“And then, on the other hand, if there is nothing 
in spirit, what are all those planets for up there 
in the sky? What is the sky? Why do we die and 
what is this thing called Christianity that lives 
through the ages?” 

Paul meditated a moment. 

“Tt is all too mystifying to give a thought to.” 

Hepsey drew hack. 

“1 don’t believe that. Maybe the reason we 
can’t find out the truth is because we don’t give 
enough thought to them, Maybe if we——” 

Paul interrupted her. 

“The world has never yet produced a philoso- 
pher great enough, dear, to solve the mystery. I 
am afraid it is vain for you and me to try to 
solve it. There may be a reason why we 
shouldn’t.” He paused. “But let us get back to 
our subject. Another vision I have had in addi- 
tion to this work with the Government is regarding 
the Olympic Forest. You know that it is predicted 
that it will not be long before they will be logging 
in the Olympic Forest as they are already doing 
on Gray’s Harbor and up along the Humptulips 
River. You heard about the report brought up to 
Quiniault recently?” 
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“About the great eastern lumber firm and the 
western capitalist?” 

“Yes, but that was merely a scheme contrived 
to stir up the hatred of the settlers. It was a false 
rumor.” 

“But it could happen in a few years to come.” 

“Most assuredly, it could happen—and it 
might.” He paused. “Now, although the Gov- 
ernment has placed the Reserve on most of the 
timber, it will still be in danger of being logged 
off at a future date unless placed under a National 
Park Reserve like that of the Rainier National Park 
surrounding Mount Rainier.” 

A cry of joy escaped Hepsey’s lips. 

“Paul, what a wonderful idea!” 

He smiled. 

“Tt would be a wonderful idea, but remember 
it is only a dream.” 

“And you would save my beautiful Olympic 
Forest for me,” 

He nodded, 

“For you and for all those who love Nature. 
There is no state in the Union more promising in 
its wealth of natural beauty. Already the eyes of 
the world are turning to our wonderful Pacific 
Northwest and the State of Washington is becom- 
ing famous for its scenic beauty.” 

Hepsey jerked her head emphatically. 

“Why shouldn’t it?” 

He was amused at her air of assurance. 

“Every one who has seen a splendid work of 
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Nature or a lovely stretch of territory destroyed 
by the march of unthinking commercialism be- 
comes an enthusiast on the subject of preserving 
the rest of our beauty spots while there is yet 
time. 

“Tt must be admitted that food has to be grown, 
roads have to be cut through and traveled, fac- 
tories and railroads have their rightful share in 
human affairs. But in most cases the road, the 
railroad and the factory can secure a good site 
without needful destruction of the natural beauty 
which is there to begin with.” 

Paul became so intent upon what he was saying 
that he spoke as if he were addressing an audience 
instead of the happy girl at his side. 

“The spirit needs its chance to grow by the con- 
templation of beauty just as much as the body 
needs food and clothes and man needs automobiles 
and other essentials to satisfy his cravings. And 
every picturesque spot set aside for all mankind 
to enjoy such as the Olympic Forest and the Olym- 
pic Mountains ministers to the need of the spirit.” 

Hepsey listened silently while he continued. He 
told her of his experience on the mountain top the 
day he climbed Baldy, of the revelation which had 
come to him up there. 

“These forests must not be destroyed,” he said 
tensely. “The Government is right. President 
Roosevelt must have loved the woods as you and 
I love them, when he thought of the preservation 
of the timber.” 
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“Perhaps, after all, then, he was a great man,” 
said Hepsey. 

“One of the greatest men this country has ever 
known!” Paul reflected a moment. “I think in 
this position I will have with the Government I shall 
some day be able to present to the people of 
Gray’s Harbor County and the State of Washington 
at least four or five hundred thousand acres of the 
Olympic Forest surrounding Lake Quiniault and 
the mountains. This may not please a few of those 
who desire to commercialize the timber or, it being 
still a dream, something may rise that it may never 
materialize, but I think 1 can do much toward the 
idea of turning that wealth of beauty into a 
national park.” 

Hepsey sighed deeply. 

“If you only can!” 

“And I think it is going to be worked out so 
that those who really want their claims for homes 
will be able to obtain them. I am already trying 
to get your claim for you.” 

“Paul! And we can live down there—you and 
I and Billy and Jack?” 

He held up a warning hand. 

“Remember, no plans until I come from 
Seattle.” 

Tears sprang to Hepsey’s eyes. 

“Oh, I do hope 

Overcome with emotion he crushed her to his 
breast. 

“Listen, sweetheart, remember, if we can never 
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have each other, it has been a splendid thing in 
both our lives that we have had this much.” He 
looked down at her. Hepsey’s eyes were as soft 
as the evening dusk. “If my trip to Seattle proves 
successful, then I will come back to you.” 

Her arms went up about his neck. 

“To me—Paul af 

“That is if ** For a moment his voice was 
plaintive. 

She put her fingers to his lips. 

“There will be no ‘if” Whatever happens we 
will be together to the end.” 

Paul felt a tight contraction in his throat. 

“Yes, beloved, until the end.” 


CHAPTER IV 


WueEn the people of the Olympic Forest learned 
that Bill Saunders had received a twenty-year sen- 
tence in the State Penitentiary at Walla Walla for 
the murder of Jasper Gates, most of them were 
hostile. The fact that he had confessed did not 
impress them so much as that he was a victim of 
circumstances. A number of his sympathizers be- 
gan to exploit his wrongs and agitated a move- 
ment to do something in his behalf. His family 
were already making an appeal to the Governor of 
the State for his liberation on the grounds that Bill 
was intoxicated at the time of the murder. 

Meetings were held at Ed Seldon’s store and 
long discussions followed. Bill’s sympathizers 
erew in number. After all he was one of them. 

“The one that should o’ got it was Pete,” some 
one said, 

That reminded them; what had become of Pete? 

“He escaped right after the trial, but some one 
brought the news in last night that the authorities 
had traced him to a little mining town in Nevada.” 

“Well, the dirty cuss never was no good.” 

“An’ what about the ranger? If it hadn’t been 
fer hi . 

“Oh, he was in Seattle, was ’e? Intends to come 
back, eh, an’ go on jist like nothin’ ’ud ever 
happened?” 
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One big settler jumped to his feet. 

“Not by a damn sight.” He brought a huge fist 
down upon the counter with a crash, “Ever sense 
the Government started this damn foolishness, 
we've been a lot of doggone suckers. First thing 
we know they'll have us all in chains an’ leadin’ 
us down the road.” 

As if each man suddenly caught a mental pic- 
ture of himself robbed of his claim and going 
down the road in chains, they all rose in revolt. 

“No, by God, we'll lynch the ranger first! If 
we're goin’ to be led in chains—we'll git some- 
thin’ out of it before we go,” shouted several in a 
chorus. “Now we’re talkin’,” came from others 
of the group. “An’ don’t le’s put it off any longer. 
He'll be back most any day now. Le’s be ready 
fer ’im.” 

It was quite evident that the trouble which had 
been brewing between the settlers and the rangers 
had at last come to a climax. During Paul’s ab- 
sence Jenson had taken matters into his own hands 
temporarily and had given every ineligible settler 
just a certain length of time to vacate. Those who 
had once hoped for consideration had, now given 
up. The bitter disappointment antagonized them 
to desperate measures. Mob violence was rife 
among them and those who were not altogether in 
favor of lynching Paul were neutral; they did not 
care what happened, 

On the day Paul returned to the Olympic Forest 
he rode along the highway from Hoquiam to 
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Humptulips with a high heart. Doctor Morton 
had pronounced him cured. He was free now to 
go ahead with his plans and he left Seattle with 
the determination that his future should be de- 
voted entirely to assist in every way possible to 
bring the government forest service up to the high- 
est standard obtainable, 

The evening before the Knights of the Square 
Table had given a dinner in his honor. He was 
showered with questions and those who had at- 
tended the trial declared Hepsey was a girl in a 
million. Had he changed his mind regarding the 
twentieth century woman, and did he believe in 
love now? 

Paul flushed as he looked from one to the other 
of his beloved friends. 

“Boys,” he said, “I guess after all love is love 
and it is pretty much the same through every age, 
even if it does hide under a different cloak.” To 
which there followed a roar of laughter and much 
clapping. 

“Knew you had it in you, old Paul. Always 
said you weren’t one of those sour old cynics. And 
in addition to your venture in love we wish you all 
the luck in the world in this splendid work you 
are going to enter into with the Government.” 

“Just so you don’t lose your head,” said another. 

The one sitting nearest him caught Paul’s mop 
of thick hair. 

“No danger “bout old Paul losing his head. 
It’s too well fastened on,” 
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Everybody rose and glasses were clinked to- 
gether, 

“Here’s kindness, success, happy days *n’ every- 
thing to the future Mrs. McIntyre.” 

Paul smiled reminiscently as he rode along. 
Reaching the foot of the last hill before he came 
to Humptulips, he was surprised by a number of 
men springing out of the brush and throwing them- 
selves upon him, At first he thought they were 
bandits, but he recognized them as settlers of the 
Olympic Forest. One caught his horse’s bridle, 
the others dragged him from the saddle. 

“By God, we got you easier than we expected, 
McIntyre,” they said as they produced a leather 
strap and tied his hands behind his back. Paul 
made a struggle to free himself but it was useless; 
there were too many against him. He was covered 
with a Colt revolver. 

“Now you come on like a good dog or we'll 
shoot you in your tracks.” 

Paul looked with quiet anger from one to ‘the 
other, 

“I ask you to explain what this means.” He 
was silenced by a fist that caught him under the 
chin. Paul swayed but did not fall. 

“Yu dirty agent of a damn dirty Government, 
yu don’t need no explanation. We're sick an’ tired 
0’ bein’ a bunch o’ suckers an’ takin’ anythin’ you 
rangers want tu hand us.” Shoving him rudely 
ahead of them they walked in to Humptulips. 

' The street in front of Ed Seldon’s store was 
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packed. When they saw Paul a cry went up from 
the crowd. Handkerchiefs were waved, hats 
thrown into the air. 

“Here’s to the end of forest rangers! To 
hell with the Government! We'll see who'll take 
our claims away from us.” More shouts and then 
an uproar. “Lynch ’im! Lynch ’im! Want to 
see what a ranger looks like danglin’ from one o” 
them trees he’s been so careful to save fer the Gov- 
ernment? Lynch ’im!” 

Those present represented settlers from every 
part of the Olympic Forest from Humptulips to 
the Queets. 

Not all felt the mob violence that those of 
the center of the crowd felt, but those who 
were not agitating the lynching looked on with a 
mixture of idle curiosity and an inner apprecia- 
tion that others were doing for them what they did 
not have the nerve to do. 

When Paul was led among them the crowd 
circled around him. He spoke and there was no 
fear-in the voice which addressed that sea of angry 
and unrelenting faces. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “it is only 
fair that you let me have a few words.” A hat 
was thrown viciously at him, as if the thrower 
regretted it were not a bomb. 

“Tu hell ’ith that! We've listened a damn 
sight longer now than we oughta should.” 

Paul sought out the speaker. 

“But none of you have understood.” 


a Pe 
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The man shot through the crowd and ap- 
proached him with clenched fists. 

“Shut yer trap!” He turned and glowered at 
those who held Paul. “’F you fellers don’t git 
a move on yu, I'll take things in my own hands 
purty soon.” ‘The others grinned significantly. 

“Don’t go gittin’ hog wild, Sam, an’ queer the 
whole perade.” The speaker beckoned to the 
crowd. “Now if you'll all foller us, they’s a tree 
down by the river that was jist growed fer hangin’ 
forest rangers on.” He gave Paul a shove. 

It appeared as if there was no reasoning with 
this mad assembly, and yet Paul felt that surely 
there would be some way in which to appeal to 
them. He looked anxiously into the faces of some 
of the nearer ones. 

“Why, folks,” he said calmly, “it would be out 
of all reason to do anything so diabolical as this. 
You would be merely making trouble for your- 
selves with the Government and nothing would be 
gained.” 

One of his captors nudged him roughly. 

“No mistakes made lynchin’ forest rangers, boy. 
Should 0’ done it long ago. C’m on.” 

Ecstatic with excitement, most of the crowd were 
beginning to follow the leader when Hepsey, sud- 
denly appearing from behind the store, rushed 
upon the porch, Lifting her hands she shouted to 
them, At first no one paid any attention to her, 
but when she continued some one called: 

“Hepsey Lee’s sayin’ something.” 
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A number of them turned, but another shouted 
angrily. 

“Aw, c'mon. Who'd pay attention to her? She 
showed the white feather when she turned ag’in 
us an’ went with the ranger.” 

Seeing that she could not sway the crowd, Hep- 
sey sprang from the porch and ran up to Paul’s 
aggressors. 

*You—you must hear what he has to say!” 

“Get tu hell out o” the way!” One of them 
pushed her rudely from him. 

“But I say you must not hang him!” Hot tears 
sprang to her eyes and coursed down her cheeks. 
“Please let him speak,” she sobbed. 

Rarely had any one ever seen Hepsey weep. 
Her grief touched the heart of some of those who 
witnessed it, Turning away they dropped out of 
the crowd. 

“Good Lord, this is too much for me,” they 
grumbled to each other. “I’m out of it. Damned 
ole claims don’t mean enough to kill a man for 
*em. I’m not that much of a heathen.” Merely 
influenced at first by the agitators, now in thinking 
the matter over they believed it wiser to listen to 
Hepsey’s plea. Encouraged by this she held up 
her hands and begged them all to halt. Mum- 
bling in a low voice, Paul’s captors paused and the 
crowd drew back. 

“It’s only fair that you give him a chance to 
speak. Even a criminal has this privilege before 
he is hanged.” 
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Her words impressed a number of those who 
were more reasonable. 

“Aw, c’m on, let *im have a word,” they said, 
and others agreed that it was no more than just 
to any man, no matter how guilty. 

The agitators were disgusted, but since most of 
the crowd were dropping back they paused, yet 
their faces registered no less malicious intent. 
The man who held Paul led him to the porch. 

“Well, hurry up an’ have yer say,” he de- 
manded sullenly. 

Paul turned from him to the crowd, 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, “in this mis- 
understanding between the settlers of the Olympic 
Forest and the United States Government I believe 
the most essential thing necessary for us is to come 
to a clearer and more direct understanding with 
the situation. I believe that ever since the reserve 
was put upon the timber you have felt that the 
Government was a thing apart from yourselves. 
The Government is the people; ‘of the people, for 
the people, and by the people.’ ” 

“Yes, it was at one time,” came a shout from the 
crowd, “but the control of government monopoly 
has crushed competition, stifled private initiation 
and independent enterprise.” 

Paul searched the crowd for the one who had 
given this intelligent if not reasonable word of 
argument. 

“It might seem so,” he replied. “The big in- 
terests do control the country to a certain extent 
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but there is no law against any man succeeding if 
he has the will to.” 

“How can he buck government monopoly and 
the Wall Street market?” 

“Men are doing it every day.” 

“By most dishonest measures—yes.” 

“Not necessarily. Every man who reaches suc- 
cess does not do so by dishonest measures. The 
fact is that in most cases where a man has amassed 
a fortune by dishonest measures he eventually 
meets with failure. Statistics prove that. A man 
sees a goal ahead of him and whether it is com- 
merce or art or a profession he works with every 
bit of force and energy to reach that goal. The 
artist and the professional man, if thoroughly con- 
scientious and earnest, soon begin to win recogni- 
tion which sweeps them toward success. The com- 
mercial man soon begins to acquire money and 
money makes money. If he can keep his balance 
he eventually becomes a power in the world of 
commerce.” 

“Well, git yer speech over with,” came an angry 
yoice from the crowd. “We didn’t let you off to 
preach.” 

Disregarding the retort Paul went on: 

“The Roosevelt administration has been one of 
the greatest economic periods in history. The rec- 
lamation service in which the Government has re- 
claimed so many thousands of acres of land may 
some day be the nation’s salvation. We are now 
facing a great world-wide change. 
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“Tt is the conscientious desire of the Govern- 
ment to put the forest situation upon a more scienti- 
fic and sympathetic basis. It has even gone so far 
as to change the name of Forest Reserves to Na- 
tional Forests so that the people will recognize 
that the timberland no more belongs to the Goy- 
ernment than to the people. 

“The Government has investigated conditions 
and has learned from the testimonies of the settlers 
that there has been dishonesty among some of the 
rangers and the matter is receiving immediate atten- 
tion back in Washington, D.C.” 

“Yu know they say it was this ranger that re- 
ported the crooked ones,” came a low voice near 
Paul. He pretended not to hear. 

“The Government now recognizes that it is use- 
less to preserve old timber that is ripe and ready 
to rot. I am working upon a plan wherein, with 
fairness to all, the ripe timber can be sold to the 
highest bidder, thereby giving every man a 
chance.” 

“But how can the settler compete with the cap- 
italist here?” asked the man who had challenged 
Paul in the beginning of his speech. “He won't 
have a dollar where the capitalist has a thousand.” 

“He can start in on a small scale,” returned 
Paul, “his timber will cost him no more stumpage 
than it will cost the capitalist.” He continued: 
“The greatest issue before the forestry department 
is reforestation, which has been a problem, espe- 
cially here in the Pacific Northwest, for a number 
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of years. Its importance has increased in direct 
ratio with the cutting of the State’s vast resources 
of timber. 

“You all know that Gray’s Harbor is the cen- 
ter of the greatest lumber production in the world. 
The logging and milling business carried on in 
this section outclasses any other industry of its 
kind, and the cut-over timber land is increasing at 
an amazing rapidity. What is needed in the future 
is a codperation with the federal forestry depart- 
ment to endeavor to bring back these vast areas of 
denuded land to a profitable investment. By rapid 
reforestation we can hope to insure the perma- 
nence of our great natural resources. 

“The Olympic Forest is the last great wilderness 
in the United States and it should be the con- 
scientious desire of you people to join me in do- 
ing what you can to preserve it. 

“Instead of the malignant feeling you have 
toward the Government and us rangers, their 
agents, would it not be better if we could have a 
mutual codperation in working toward a scientific 
plan whereby this vast Olympic Forest can always 
be sustained as one of the most beautiful of the 
great natural resources of the nation?” 

“What we want to know is if we’re goin’ to git 
our claims,”’ came a voice from the crowd. 

In the tone of that voice Paul knew that he had 
swayed his audience. His heart leaped and he 
was swept with a flood of compassion for these 
hard-working and misunderstanding people. He 
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drew himself up stoutly and looked out upon the 
faces before him with a smile of triumph upon his 
lips. 

HERSEY man of you who has been honest and 
sincere in your intent shall get your claim!” 

“Well, you've said enough,” called another 
voice, and then a demand to those who held Paul. 
“Take that damn strap off o’ him an’ give ’im 
another chance.” 

As the man at his side loosened the strap which 
bound Paul’s hands, Hepsey stepped upon the 
porch leading Mary Saunders, who held her baby 
in her arms. The crowd listening to Paul did not 
see Hepsey and Mary approaching. 

“Mary Saunders!” came the exclamation from 
a dozen lips, and every one looked at her as if she 
were a ghost. 

“Yes, Mary Saunders,” said Hepsey, “and still 
alive.” She beckoned to Claude who stood near, 
Claude came up the steps and stood beside Mary, 

“Folks,” said Hepsey, “Claude Farrel wants to 
marry Mary tonight. Suppose that instead of hay- 
ing a lynching party, we change this into a 
wedding.” 


“And I didn’t tell you that they never knew 
who I was or where I came from.” Hepsey sat 
beside Paul in the door of the Deserted Inn. They 
had stopped here a moment on their way up to 
Quiniault. She looked meditatively out across the 
yard where Billy and Paul’s pony nipped the fresh 
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young grass just springing up out of the ground. 
Jack came up to her and she patted his head affec- 
tionately while she continued: “I shall always 
wonder about my own mother. To me she is like 
the song of the Olympic Forest; something that is, 
something that you can feel and yet you cannot 
see.” She put her hand out and touched Paul on 
the arm. 

“You have such fine people, you know so much 
about your ancestry and all and now that you are 
going to have this wonderful position with the Gov- 
ernment, do you think you would still be satisfied 
to marry a girl that was—nameless?” 

Paul’s eyes were resting meditatively upon the 
Spur which the evening sun had touched with gold. 
He turned and looked down upon Hepsey’s up- 
turned face. Something in her expression over- 
whelmed him with a tumult of love and com- 
passion. He swept her inio his arms. 

“Sweetheart, when I marry you, it will be for 
yourself and not your family tree, Family 
trees and blue-blooded ancestry are a matter of 
form. Love—is genuine. I only hope that I may 
be able to make up for what you have lost in this 
separation from your people.” He paused. “As 
for a name—it does not matter to me whether you 
have a name or not. You will have when you be- 
come my wife.” 


THE END 
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